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THE PROSPECTIVE DECLINE OF LANCASHIRE. 


THE idea conveyed by the words 
at the head of this article may be 
a surprise to readers outside Lanca- 
shire—possibly even to some non- 
speculative persons within its 
bounds. At any time during con- 
siderably longer than a century, 
the mention of the name of the 
County Palatine has called up a 
vision of wonderful growth in 
population and wealth, and pro- 
gressive development of mechani- 
cal industries and commercial 
operations in the department of 
textile and other manufactures. 
Whilst too many districts of the 
United Kingdom have been fated 
to decay or stagnate, Lancashire 
has shown a shining example of 
activity and increase. The people 
of Lancashire, in their palmy days 
of prosperity and affluence, have 
been prone to deem themselves 
secured against irretrievable calam- 
ity by the possession of certain 
qualities, or by conditions peculiar 
to their situation. They have 
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been slow to allow the possibility 
of the ultimate crumbling of that 
huge superstructure of trade which 
their hands have upbuilt. They 
have cherished a firm faith in their 
own ability to maintain against all 
rivals their ground as providers 
of cheap clothing for the world’s 
populations. Nor has that com- 
placent self-confidence hitherto 
proved overweening. Seasons of 
prolonged depression and wide- 
spread trouble have been encoun- 
tered at intervals of a few years ; 
but they have been faced staunchly, 
and Lancashire has emerged from 
the severest crises unvanquished, 
and after each has entered upon 
a term of greater productiveness 
than ever. 

Why, then, when the trade of 
Lancashire has weathered so many 
gales of adversity, should we at 
this date forecast the oncoming of 
a, definite change in the affairs of 
this great manufacturing county ! 
It is not that the cotton trade, 
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which rules all other trades in 
Lancashire, is just now passing 
through a depression of unusual 
intensity and duration. A patient 
may have been subjected to re- 
peated attacks of acute disease, 
the consequences of his own indis- 
cretions, perhaps, and by the help 
of an originally strong constitu- 
tion may have recovered. But at 
length a variety of chronic in- 
firmities overcome him, and his 
friends recognise the signs of sure 
decline of his vital powers. In 
the following pages are indicated 
some of the symptoms which have 
caused us to conclude that Lanca- 
shire, as a trading community, has 
reached its last climacteric, and 
has entered upon a stage of de- 
cadence, which one hopes will not 
be short, but at the end of which 
it will present a melancholy con- 
trast to the scene of concentrated 
human energy and accumulated 
resources which it has exhibited 
‘for a hundred years. 

One needs to have dwelt good 
part of a lifetime amidst the 
thickly planted manufacturing 
towns of Lancashire, in order to 
readily detect the altered circum- 
stances of the cotton manufacture. 
Its loss of aggressive force and 
capacity for expansion is barely 
perceptible if you only look at the 
course of the trade within a short 
term of five or ten‘years. But 
those who have known Lancashire 
long, and remember distinctly 
what the aspect and prospect of 
the manufacture were thirty to 
forty years ago, must see very 
plainly the indications of the ex- 
haustion of the potent impulse 
which once moved it. The time 
of most rapid increase in the 
weaving branch of the cotton 
trade, of which north-east Lanca- 
shire is the principal seat, was the 
decade from 1850 to 1860. In 


those years an enormovs capital 
was invested in new build’ngs and 
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machinery for the manufacture 
of cotton piece-goods. Weaving- 
sheds sprang up like gigantic 
mushrooms in every direction. 
There was a rush of outside capital- 
ists into the business. Whilst the 
“boom” continued, anything in 
the shape of plain calico could be 
sold .as fast as it could be deliver- 
ed ; and profits were so ample that 
the gains of two or three years’ 
working in numerous instances 
cleared the cost of all the looms 
and machines, and of the buildings 
they were placed in. That pros- 
perous spell was terminated by the 
American war of 1861-65, which 
stopped the supply of American 
cotton. After the war, when cot- 
ton became plentiful again, and 
reverted to its old price, the man- 
ufacture revived, and with empty 
markets the makers of cotton- 
pieces found openings for their 
wares at remunerative rates. But 
the experiences of the cotton 
famine had their effect in chasten- 
ing the spirits of manufacturers, 
who did not pursue their under- 
takings or project extensions with 
the same avidity as before. From 
1875 to 1880, the Lancashire 
traders in cottons, then for ‘the 
first time feeling sharply the pres- 
sure of competition in foreign 
markets, and the restricting effect 
of the import duties on British 
cotton goods levied by the Govern- 
ment of India, passed through a 
season of heavy loss and discour- 
agement, and, reluctant enough, 
were driven to the expedient of 
reducing wages in order to relieve 
the strain upon themselves. Those 
reductions were resisted to the last 
extremity by the whole body of 
the operatives; the memorable 
strike of 1878 ensued, in which 
120,000 workpeople stood out for 
three months, and at last were 
only with the utmost difficulty 
persuaded to submit to the sacri- 
fice of 10 per cent of their earnings. 
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After an interval, 5 per cent more 
had to be taken off. Reduced 
wages failed to bring good trade, 
whilst the operatives were so im- 
patient under the infliction, that 5 
per cent of the 15 per cent taken 
had speedily to be restvred. These 
incessant conflicts over the wage- 
rate of masters and operatives 
embittered both parties, and ag- 
gravated sorely the difficulties 
with which the mill-owners had 
to coatend. 

The last ten years—1882-91— 
may be shortly characterised as 
lean years throughout for those 
whose capital is employed in the 
cotton manufacture of Lancashire. 
They resorted to concerted short- 
time working twice or thrice during 
the period, and once to another 
small reduction of wages, which 
could not be continued, with very 
transient advantage. The whole 
manufacturing interest, at best 
not nearly so financially strong as 
outsiders supposed, has been seri- 
ously impoverished. 

The present situation, therefore, 
is this, that the cotton trade of 
Lancashire so far as producers 
are concerned (of distributing 
agency at Manchester, and dealers 
in raw cotton at Liverpool, we 
are not immediately thinking) is 
chronically “stale, flat, and un- 
profitable.” It has come to a dead 
halt, if it has not moved several 
steps in retreat. In proof we offer 
the following observations. First, 
there are the outward and visible 
signs, not to be misread, that a 
prominent trade of the first mag- 
nitude, connected with an equally 
important local industry, no longer 
makes progress. The cotton manu- 
facture, over at any rate the larger 
portion of the area which it has 
occupied in Lancashire, has for 
some years past not extended at 
all; indeed, it has visibly contract- 
ed. Taken in the bulk, it may be 
said that north and west of Bolton 
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the spinning branch of the trade 
has been steadily going backward 
these twenty years. In the towns of 
Preston, Blackburn, Burnley, Dar- 
wen, Accrington, Haslingden, Raw- 
tenstall, Bacup, Colne, Clitheroe, 
Padiham, Great Harwood, Oswald- 
twistle, Chorley, Wigan, Warring- 
ton, and Lancaster, and numerous 
populous villages between, one 
may look in vain for a new cotton- 
spinning mill built since 1875, 
whilst a large number of old spin- 
ning-mills have been burnt down 
and not rebuilt, and many an old 
mill has had its machinery cleared 
out and sold as old metal, and 
been demolished as useless. The 
number of spindles running in 
Blackburn and Preston has been 
diminished by hundreds of thou- 
sands. In two or three of the 
smaller towns cotton-spinning has 
threatened to become extinct by 
the suspension of business by 
owners of the existing mills, and 
the impossibility of securing fresh 
tenants at the lowest rentals. Ob- 
servers at a distance imagine that 
cotton-spinning in Lancashire must 
be doing well, and point to Old- 
ham, where numerous spinning- 
mills of the largest size have been 
reared, filled with the most im- 
proved machinery, and started 
since 1870. But Oldham alone 
no more suffices to show Lanca- 
shire trade flourishing, than one 
swallow makes a summer. — 
At Oldham, the system of build- 
ing, stocking, and working spin- 
ning-mills by joint-stock companies 
has been developed, and pushed 
by men who make their profit out 
of company-promoting. These com- 
panies have a limited share capital 
and liability, and work largely with 
borrowed money. Thereby Old- 
ham has certainly been enabled 
to attract to itself the lion’s share 
of the spinning trade. As regards 


profits, the results have been any- 
thing but brilliant ; but there the 
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mills are, and are kept agoing. 
The multiplication of the Oldham 
spinning compenies and mills must 
not be taken to signify that the 
production of cotton yarns in 
Lancashire as 2 whole has been 
of laie a good or growing business. 
Oldham has spread at the expense 
of Blackburn, of Preston, of Stock- 
port, and other places. It has 
done so simply because nowadays 
no individual capitalist in those 
other districts was prepared to 
sink £60,000 or £80,000 in the 
erection and equipment of a new 
spinning-mill, well knowing that 
the working of one, one year with 
another, with the risk of losing 
his principal through trade losses 
in .bad times, would not yield him 
as good interest as he could get 
by lending his thousands on first- 
class security. The spinning trade, 
in the bulk, stands worse than it 
did ten years ago. Yet the spin- 
ning branch of the cotton trade 
in Lancashire has this advantage 
over the weaving branch, that 
besides the cotton yarns consumed 
in this country, there is a large 
export trade in yarns, which thus 
far is fairly maintained, but is, we 
are assured, as unprofitable as the 
spinning of yarns for home manu- 
facture. Foreign manufacturers, 
who have not yet ventured to 
spin their own yarns, procure them 
from England, and from them pro- 
duce cotton tissues which displace, 
in many important markets, those 
woven here. Thus it might happen 
that the spinning of these yarns 
for foreign consumption went on 
after the spinning trade for home 
consumption had been spoiled by 
the reduction of the manufacture 
of cotton piece-goods, shut out of 
foreign countries by hostile tariffs, 
or expelled by the premiated goods 
of competitors on the spot. Man- 


chester, once the chief seat of cot- 
ton-spinning, has long ceased to 
lead in that branch; and, save 
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Oldham, and perhaps Bolton (which 
about holds its own), all other 
towns and villages in the county, 
and across the southern boundary 
in Cheshire, have suffered loss of 
trade and employment by the de- 
crease of cotton-spinning. The 
cotton-spinning companies publish 
periodical reports of the results of 
their business, and these disclose 
that, for some years past, the net 
profits of spinning cotton yarns 
have averaged under 3 per cent. 
Last half-year profits touched the 
vanishing-point for half the spin- 
ning companies, and many of them 
scored heavy losses. 

It is, however, more especially 
to the dishearteningly unsatisfac- 
tory condition of the weaving 
branch of the Lancashire cotton 
trade that we would point as a 
portent of the tendency of this 
once commanding manufacture to 
decay. Let us establish the fact 
before turning to investigate the 
causes. The town of Blackburn 
has been considered the centre 
of the weaving industry, as Old- 
ham is of the spinning. Around 
Blackburn lie the towns, of from 
50,000 down to 5000 inhabitants, 
in which the larger proportion of 
the power-looms producing cotton 
cloth are at work. The district 
extends across the middle of Lan- 
cashire, from Clitheroe, Colne, and 
Bacup on the east, to Preston, 
Walton, Leyland, and Chorley 
on the west. Its population is, 
roundly, 630,000, wholly engaged 
in, or dependent upon, the cotton 
manufacture and connected trades. 
The cotton-spinning branch is 
limited in extent throughout this 
section of the county, and, unfor- 
tunately, it has been constantly 
losing ground during a quarter of 
a century. It is a great cotton- 
weaving district, and that is all 
that can be claimed for it. The 
land is so rough and mountainous, 
and the climate so humid, that 
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there is no agriculture—nothing 
but grass is grown. Without 
manufactures, it might support 
20,000 inhabitants, instead of its 
present teeming population of over 
600,000. It will not be denied, 
therefore, that the preservation of 
the cotton manufacture is of some 
consequence to a great body of the 
Queen’s subjects in this corner of 
her Majesty’s dominions. And 
this is only one-sixth of the popu- 
lation of Lancashire (making ample 
deductions for the farming, coal- 
mining, and other employments) 
dependent upon trade and manu- 
factures for its maintenance. 

The power-loom was perfected 
in Blackburn, as the spinning- 
mule was in Bolton and Oldham ; 
and the Blackburn district has, 
from the beginnings of the cotton 
trade, been noted for its weaving 
machinery and its skilled and 
hard-working weavers. Although 
Blackburn has lost in twenty-five 
years a full third of its spinning 
trade, it need not have yielded to 
despondency had but the weaving 
branch continued to develop. In 
a town which has in its weav- 
ing-sheds over 60,000 looms, the 
average number of looms running 
has been lessened by 6000 within a 
few years. In Preston, too, the 
decrease of looms employed is 
stated to be very large; and in 
some of the smaller towns around 
Blackburn there has been a con- 
siderable stoppage of looms. This 
is not the worst feature of the 
business. Half the weaving-sheds 
in the district have changed hands 
since the strike of 1878, having 
been transferred either on account 
of the failure of the former owners 
or tenants, or of their withdrawal 
from the trade, sick of its fluctua- 
tions and generally unprofitable 
results. The new tenants are for 
the most part men of practical 
knowledge and pushing character, 
indeed, but of small capital, who 
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have been induced to take the 
places by the offer of them at 
about half the rentals which would 
have been demanded when the 
trade was better. The financial 
weakness of the junior class of 
manufacturers (striving and de- 
serving persons as they mostly 
are) is an additional cause of un- 
easiness as to the future of a 
manufacture which is so much in 
danger of collapse from the ex- 
ternal pressure to which it is being 
subjected. Just now weaving-sheds 
are unsaleable, and cannot in some 
instances be let on any terms what- 
ever. Great capitalists there yet 
are in the business, but they are 
few, become fewer year by year; 
and such as remain, do so, they 
avow, not because they can make 
it pay, but from attachment to 
concerns founded by their fathers 
or grandfathers, or from a sense 
of obligation to the corps of work- 
people whom they have employed 
so long, and who still trustfully 
look to them for work to earn the 
means of living. 

It is true that, while in the 
largest and oldest towns cotton 
manufacturing has for some time 
past ceased to extend, and latterly 
has fallen off appreciably, it has 
made a sudden spurt in one or two 
new and small places. Also in 
Burnley, a good-sized town, more 
weaving - sheds were built, and 
some thousands more looms were 
started after progress had been 
arrested in the Blackburn district. 
Nelson, a few miles from Burnley, 
has sprung up from a hamlet to be 
a town of over 20,000 inhabitants 
and a municipal borough, on the 
strength of the erection in a short 
period of a number of weaving- 
mills. These instances of recent 
local increase may seem to go 
against the statement that the 
staple manufacture of Lancashire 
has suffered a decided check. 
Really, they do but import that 
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a portion of the trade formerly 
enjoyed by the towns where power- 
loom weaving originated has been 
drawn away to other neighbour- 
hoods. Burnley has bereft Black- 
burn of the trade in narrow cloths, 
for which a lighter and cheaper 
loom, made in Burnley, has been 
specially designed ; and the trans- 
fer has been materially helped by 
a difference in the wage-scale for 
weaving of the two towns, in fa- 
vour of Burnley for these narrow 
goods. But Burnley’s growth also 
rests upon inferior makes and de- 
teriorated qualities, and therefore 
is not likely to endure. In like 
manner, Nelson, by the accident 
of having a lower list of prices for 
weaving of such sorts, has filched 
from Preston the manufacture 
of certain fancy goods, such as 
sateens, and has thus attained its 
rapid growth at the expense of 
Preston. Its prosperity must be 
arrested when the advantage is 
taken away, either by raising of 
the price for weaving at Nelson, 
or the lowering of it elsewhere. 
The considerable variations in the 
prices paid for weaving the same 
sorts of cloth in different towns, 
even within the same district, has 
been a source of grievous injury 
to manufacturers whose mills are 
situated in localities where the 
wage-lists are highest. They find 
themselves beaten out of the 
market by younger traders, who 
have cunningly set up their weav- 
ing-sheds where they learnt that 
wages were lowest for the sorts 
they intended chiefly to make. 
The standard lists of wages were 
calculated and fixed by agreements 
between masters and operatives 
many years ago, and great changes 
in the descriptions of cloths made, 
have rendered the lists obsolete, 
and very unequal and unfair as 
between one town and another. 
Repeated and persistent attempts 
have been made to negotiate a 
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uniform wage-list for the whole 
weaving branch in Lancashire, but 
they have always been frustrated 
by the averseness of the parties to 
accept any increase or reductioa of 
those prices on existing lists which 
were to their advantage. The “ wit 
of man ” is not equal to the produc- 
tion of a revised list of prices for 
weaving which shall show a gain 
all round, on every kind of work, 
in each locality, to both operatives 
and masters. So the old lists are 
allowed to stand, with all their 
anomalies; and the extension of 
weaving in one corner of the 
county means nothing except the 
starting of new looms there, to 
get the benefit of a lower scale of 
wages by weaving selected cloths 
previously made in other towns, 
whose weavefs are paid more for 
weaving those goods; and means 
probably the stoppage of the old 
machinery, or its replacement by 
looms adapted for weaving other 
goods already produced in excess 
of the demand. This transfer of 
specialties of the manufacture 
from one place to another is there- 
fore no sign of increase in the 
trade at large, but implies usually 
the waste of capital by a double 
investment in two places to supply 
the same article, the first investor 
having his capital rendered useless 
by the action of the second ;—an- 
other cause, in fact, of the multi- 
plicity of failures in the trade, 
and of the general impoverishment 
of the cotton manufacturers as a 
class, to which we have previously 
adverted. The local extensions, I 
repeat, are no evidence that the 
trade as a whole is growing, but 
illustrate what all traders too well 
know, that competition, as_ it 
waxes keener, seizes upon every 
circumstance of variation which 
promises the slightest advantage 
to the last comer. In this case 


the local growth is adventitious, 
and may already have been checked 
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(at Burnley it has been very 
sharply), and it is insignificant 
when compared with the stagna- 
tion or actual decline which is 
seen over the whole area of the 
Lancashire cotton piece - goods 
manufacture. 

Enough has been stated to sus- 
tain the assertion that the cotton 
trade of Lancashire is not what it 
once was, and, with what follows 
respecting the external conditions 
and adverse influences, to warrant 
the prognostic of its decline. To 
bystanders watching the checkered 
course of this trade, the prospect 
has seemed to darken without 
a single luminous break of late 
years; but if one found that the 
men who are strenuously engaged 
in carrying on the trade, and bear- 
ing the load of its crosses, were 
still hopeful of a recovery from its 
atrophy, the sympathetic onlooker 
would be fain to attribute his de- 
jected view to lack of acquaintance 
with the inner working of the 
trade. Lancashire traders are 
not, as a body, naturally croakers. 
They possess a manful self-reliance, 
a sustaining sense of their compe- 
tency to meet foreign adversaries 
on fair terms, ay, even on terms 
not too outrageously unfair and 
unequal, and in the contest to 
keep their own. They have the 
Briton’s hereditary failing, of not 
knowing when they are beaten. 
Formerly, in the days when the 
cotton goods of Lancashire found 
free sale abroad in every important 
country, the makers of and traders 
in them had an abiding confidence 
in the future of their trade. In 
temporary emergencies they spoke 
cheerfully of the unlimited scope 
for increase of business in supply- 
ing the wants of enormous un- 
reached provin«es and populations 
in the interiors of India and China. 
That was prior to the creation of the 
system of State railways in British 
India, and the establishment of a 
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rival cotton manufacture with Brit- 
ish capital, machinery, and manage- 
ment, in India. At that time it 
was not feared that either the 
continent of Europe or the United 
States of America would be closed 
against British manufactures by 
prohibitory import duties; and it 
was thought that the immense 
purchases of food articles, raw 
materials, and manufactured goods 
in which they excelled, from the 
United States, France, Germany, 
and Russia, must always be paid 
for by consignments of British 
textiles and other manufactures, 
of which cottons must be the 
bulk. 

Sadly altered now is the tone 
of producers and traders in Lan- 
cashire cottons when they talk of 
foreign trade. Their state of mind 
is that of anxiety and alarm. They 
are all pessimists ; an optimist is un- 
heard of on Manchester Exchange. 
Lancashire chafes as it feels that 
the inlets of trade in foreign lands 
are blocked everywhere. Signifi- 
cantly, the gloomiest views of the 
future are expressed by those manu- 
facturers and merchants whose fore- 
sight is keenest, who have had the 
largest experience, and who watch 
events and the markets most nar- 
rowly. The wisest men in the 
trade have warned their fellows 
and the operatives that evil days 
may be in store, and must be 
prepared for. The oldest firms 
amongst mill-owners have shown 
what they expect by their having 
ceased long since to extend their 
works or to increase their produc- 
tion. Some make no secret of 
their wish to be out of the busi- 
ness, and one by one sell out when 
they can at almost any sacrifice. 
Before the ailments of the business 
became so inveterate, a number of 
large concerns were converted into 
joint-stock companies, that being 
the only method of disposing of 
the mills for a price near their 
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nominal value. Now, it is next 
to impossible to float an established 
private business in cotton manu- 
facturing as a company. On a 
forced sale the depreciation of a 
cotton-mill anywhere in Lanca- 
shire amounts to from half to 
three-fourths of an appraiser’s 
valuation. 

The proceedings of town councils 
in the Lancashire towns, and dis- 
cussions of towns’ affairs at bur- 
gesses’ meetings and in the local 
newspapers, disclose the constant 
consciousness of those who take 
the lead of the gravity of the situ- 
ation of the staple trade. Towns 
which, thirty years ago, were 
held up by their inhabitants as 
bright examples of enterprise and 
progress, are now proclaimed aloud 
to be “decaying towns” ; and pro- 
posals for carrying out the most 
desirable towns’ improvements are 
exclaimed against and vetoed on 
the ground that, in the existing 
state of their principal trades, 
fresh expenditure upon public im- 
provements ought not to be in- 
curred. An exception is made as 
to votes of municipal bodies for 
technical schools, which are felt 
to be a necessity for the better 
training in mechanical science and 
artistic taste of the rising genera- 
tion of the workmen. Also the 
local rates of some great towns 
have been heavily mortgaged by 
lavish votes towards the cor.struc- 
tion of public works promoted as 
a means of bringing trade to those 
towns, by cheapening the cost of 
carriage to and from the place of 
manufacture of raw material and 
manufactured goods. The ambi- 
tious scheme of the Ship Canal 
from the Mersey estuary above 
Liverpool to Manchester, upon 
which the Canal Company and 
the corporation of the latter city 
have jointly spent over £13,000,000 
of money, originated in the con- 
viction of some of Manchester’s 
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ablest citizens that the city was 
in danger’ of losing the position 
it has gained and enjoyed as an 
emporium of manufacturing trade. 
The corporation of Preston, too, 
have committed themselves to the 
outlay of a million and a half upon 
a scheme for training and deepen- 
ing the main channel of the Ribble, 
so as to render it navigable for 
ships of medium tonnage from the 
mouth of the estuary up to Preston, 
and in the construction of a large 
dock near the town. Preston was 
moved to that dubious venture by 
its apprehension that its trade 
could not be retained unless some 
advantage of cheap water-carriage 
could be offered as an inducement 
to capitalists to erect new mills 
in the town. These works, when 
completed, at a cost which may 
prove very burdensome to the 
ratepayers, can only benefit Man- 
chester and Preston at the expense 
of the other manufacturing towns 
a few miles further inland, to 
which ship canals and navigable 
river-channels cannot be extended, 
and which must still receive and 
forward their goods to port by the 
dearer land-carriage. 

Now, let us go on to consider 
the circumstances which, by their 
combined action, have arrested the 
growth of the foreign trade of 
Lancashire, and by their continued 
stress threaten to bring to pass the 
incurable decline of its commercial 
power. It may be observed that 
a trade in an article of universal 
utility, once fairly established, will 
last so long as the conditions out 
of which it was created can be 
maintained, and no longer. The 
consumption of it must not dimin- 
ish ; it must not be superseded by 
some novel thing designed for the 
same purpose ; the price at which 
it can be supplied must not be 
advanced beyond the purchasing 
ability of the whole body of con- 
sumers; the quality and appear- 
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ance of the goods must not be per- 
mitted to deteriorate, relatively 
to price; the supply of it must 
not outrun the requirement, else, 
though the volume of the trade 
may thereby swell, it will cease to 
be profitable; the original pro- 
ducers of the article and creators 
of the trade must be able to hold 
their connection against the at- 
tacks of imitators and competitors ; 
and the markets to which they had 
access must be kept as open and 
unrestricted as they were when the 
trade was developed. Let us see 
which of these conditions of the 
permanence of a trade have held 
or have failed in the foreign trade 
in cotton goods manufactured in 
Lancashire, and how, where they 
have failed, they have come to be 
lost or surrendered. First, we 
enumerate those which have not 
changed. (1) The world’s aggre- 
gate consumption of cotton fabrics 
has not diminished, but has in- 
creased regularly up to date. No 
other description of textile pro- 
ducts has displaced them for cloth- 
ing or other purposes. (2) The 
price at which they are retailed to 
consumers is not dearer, but cheap- 
er than it was ever known to be 
before; this is owing partly to 
abundant crops of cotton causing 
the staple to fall in price, and 
partly to further economies in the 
cost of manufacture. (3) The 
quality of the goods supplied, rel- 
atively to price, has not deterio- 
rated, although the demand of 
dealers for the cheapest makes has 
led to extensive adulteration of 
goods produced to answer the de- 
mand for the cheap and flimsy. 
So far there is no apparent reason 
why the trade in Lancashire cot- 
tons should tend to be contracted. 
But as to the next condition (4), 
the supply of cotton piece-goods 
in the great markets, especially 
in those of India, has recently, at 
times if not continuously, exceeded 
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the necessities of consumers, and 
the effect has been to unduly 
cheapen the commodity and to de- 
stroy the producer’s profit, after 
the merchants and agents have 
taken their commission, and the 
charges of carriage to market have 
beer. deducted from the selling 
price. Again (5), the Lancashire 
traders, who founded the cotton 
trade and long held the field, have 
latterly been unable to stand their 
ground at all points against foreign 
imitators and rivals. And (6) 
the markets of the world outside 
the United Kingdom have not, 
with few exceptions, been kept free 
and open to British trade in these 
fabrics. So, if it be true that the 
cotton trade of Lancashire, which 
in its earlier history had free 
course round the world, and was 
amazingly profitable, has, after a 
period of slower increase, followed 
by one of arrested growth, begun 
to shrink, the causes of the unfor- 
tunate change may be summed up 
as loss of profit on the trade in a 
class of goods cheapened down by 
excess of supply of markets still 
open; and, more damaging, the in- 
sidious encroachments of foreign 
competitors, either protected in the 
markets they rely upon by duties 
on imported British goods raised 
to the point of absolute prohibi- 
tion, or greatly favoured upon their 
own ground by the employment 
of native labour infinitely cheaper 
than that of British factory opera- 
tives, and additionally premiated 
by laws regulating labour in cot- 
ton-mills much less exacting and 
stringent than the Factory Acts in 
force in this country. 

The bravest soldiers who ever 
marched to the field of battle may 
be forced to retreat, wounded and 
stricken, though still undismayed, 
if the odds against which they are 
ordered to fight are too great. 
Even so, our British traders, con- 
tending with antagonists protected 
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by formidable triple lines of tariffs, 
framed with the intention to shut 
out of an entire country British 
manufactures, may without dis- 
honour or humiliation acknowledge 
they have been repulsed. But the 
claim of foreign manufacturers of 
cotton goods to be capable now, 
after lengthened periods of careful 
nursing by their respective Gov- 
ernments, of walking abroad with- 
out the go-cart, of competing on 
equal terms with British manufac- 
turers, looks inconsistent with their 
unrelaxing pressure upon their 
rulers to put up their customs 
duties higher and yet higher upon 
all kinds of cotton cloths which 
this country makes and might at- 
tempt to sell in their markets. 
Our traders are by those protec- 
tive measures on behalf of their 
American, French, and German 
rivals, vindicated from the re- 
proach, should any one venture 
to cast it, of lack of ingenuity 
in the making of their cloths, 
or of enterprise in the dis- 
posal of them. At the same time 
it has to be admitted (however 
it may seem to tell against our 
theories as a nation of free-trad- 
ers), that the cotton trade of sev- 
eral countries which are our most 
active competitors in manufactures 
has developed under protection a 
good deal faster than the British 
cotton trade has increased within 
the same period under free trade. 
This statement is true of cotton 
manufacturing in France, Belgium, 
Germany, and in a less degree of 
some other European countries, as 
the published returns of the quan- 
tities of cotton taken by them in a 
series of years and other statistics 
of their manufactures indicate. A 
more suggestive comparison might 
be instituted between the record 
of the extension of the cotton 
manufacture in the United States 
of America during the last five or 
ten years, and the inelastic state 
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of the manufacture in Lancashire 
during the same period. 

Between the British cotton 
trade and that of each foreign 
country which prosecutes the man- 
ufacture of cotton goods on an ex- 
tensive scale, there is this essential 
difference, that whereas the former 
is immensely more a foreign trade 
than a home trade, the latter are 
hitherto mainly home trades. 
Three-fourths, roundly, of the 
cotton goods woven in Lzncashire 
are destined for foreign distribu- 
tion. The export of cotton goods 
from the United States is only a 
small percentage of the entire pro- 
duction of these fabrics in the 
“States.” In France the cotton 
cloths made for export may per- 
haps equal one-third or one-fourth 
of the total product ; in Germany 
the proportion will be much 
smaller. Be'gium does a moder- 
ately large foreign business in 
her cotton manufactures. Other 
European countries may be re- 
garded as simply supplying them- 
selves with cotton-pieces ; their ex- 
ternal trade in them is not worth 
taking into account. The bulk of 
the Lancashire trade in cottons 
being an export trade depends for 
its continuance upon the condition 
and laws affecting trade of coun- 
tries beyond the seas, over which 
the British people have but slight 
con‘rol, or none whatever. The 
American mauufacturer has in his 
own vast country 62,00C,000 of 
consumers of cotton goods to sell 
his wares to, and he enjoys, or soon 
will by the special grace of the 
M‘Kinley Tariff, an all but exclu- 
sive privilege of furnishing those 
sixty-two millions of people with 
whatever articles made out of 
cotton they want, at his own mon- 
opolist price. by the end of the 
century he calculates that the 
Unitea States will contain fully 
80,000,000 of human beings, the 
supply of whom with cotton cloth, 
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he and his fellow-manufacturers 
within the “States” expect to 
have all to themselves. Where- 
fore should he trouble his mind 
about outlets for his calico 
“notions” in other regions? Al- 
beit the American manufacturer 
has always one of his optics, like 
those of Captain Bunsby, gazing 
into the far distance, whilst the 
other is fixed vigilantly upon his 
native marts. And there is keen 
‘‘ speculation in those eyes that he 
doth glare with.” The American 
manufacturers promise themselves 
that eventually they will increase 
their machinery until they require 
half or two-thirds of all the cotton 
which can be grown in the Southern 
States, leaving the lesser remainder 
for all the European consumers of 
cotton to divide amongst them. 
By that time they predict that 
they will have got hold of the 
Canadian market for manufac- 
tures, whether by annexation or 
by commercial union does not 
matter, and will have excluded 
British cotton goods from the Do- 
minion. South America, Central 
America, and the West Indies, 
they regard as their exclusive fields 
of commercial operation in the not 
very remote hereafter. European 
commerce is to be banned from the 
two continents of the New World, 
or confined to such odd articles 
as Americans have not begun to 
manufacture. 

As for our European trade rela- 
tions, we have freely imparted to 
our Continental neighbours all the 
secrets of our principal manufac- 
tures, without having with equal 
aptitude assimilated theirs; and 
they, on their part, have sed- 
ulously set to work to establish 
corresponding industries of their 
own. Their aim has been, in the 


first instance, to produce the cotton 
fabrics which they had procured 
from us, to the extent of their own 
needs, and afterwards to strive to 
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share with us the trade of the outer 
world in those products of the 
spindle and the loom. In the first 
of these objects they have already 
succeeded, and they are making 
headway with the second. French, 
Belgian, and German traders, who 
have learnt some valuable lessons 
from ours, are now teaching British 
traders this one lesson, that they 
are no whit less persevering and 
pushing than the latter, whilst 
their craftsmen do not rank them- 
selves as inferior in inventiveness 
or deftness to those of Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, and Lanarkshire. 
Nevertheless, in the infancy and 
youth of their cotton manufac- 
tures, these Belgian, German, and 
French competitors have not de- 
pended alone upon their native 
intelligence and skill. They have 
looked to their monarchs, presi- 
dents, and legislatures to fortify 
them by protective imposts on 
cotton tissues entering their 
countries from abroad; and they 
have been promptly granted such 
protection by the State, nor have 
their countrymen who are con- 
sumers and not producers of such 
manufactures grudged them the 
advantage. The cotton manufac- 
tures of the three countries named 
may be considered to have attained 
their maturity, but the shield 
afforded to their weakness has 
not been withdrawn from their 
strength. The French uc German 
maker of cotton goods might per- 
haps now compete with the British, 
in his own country’s markets at 
any rate, were the protective duties 
abolished, for his cost of produc- 
tion, averaging the several items, 
does not exceed that of the Lanca- 
shire mill-owner. But the duties 
assure him a substantial profit on 
his home sales, before British goods 
can enter into competition at all. 
So French trade in cottons goes to 
French manufacturers; German 
trade to German manufacturers ; 
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and all over Europe the same 
condition obtains. Each country 
weaves the greater part of the cot- 
ton cloths it consumes, and British 
cotton goods taken form a small 
and lessening item. Our traders 
may not hope to see this state 
of things substantially altered. We 
said that there is still a consider- 
able purchase of cottc1 yarns in 
Lancashire, to be woven upon Con- 
tinental looms ; but excluding this 
export of yarns, which go to assist 
in the foreign production of cloth, 
the united export of cotton man- 
ufactures from this country to 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Russia in 1891 was 
worth only about one and a half 
million sterling more than the im- 
ports into the United Kingdom of 
cotton manufactures from those 
countries, which, with those of the 
United States, amounted in value 
to £2,704,000. Were British 
cotton goods wholly excluded from 
the principal countries of Western, 
Central, and Eastern Europe, and 
were the same articles made in 
them prohibited from entering the 
United Kingdom, the loss to Lan- 
cashire would therefore be incon- 
siderable. The statement holds 
good with respect to the compara- 
tive export of our cotton goods to, 
and import from, the United States 
of America. 

These facts compel us to ponder 
the question, where the product of 
the largest manufacture of Great 
Britain—the surplus product after 
supplying the home trade—valued 
at present at over £60,000,000 a- 
year (or £71,000,000, including 
yarn), is in the future to find suf- 
ficient outlets, when, by the sever- 
est prohibitory laws, it has been 
forbidden access to each of the 
other greatest modern trading 
countries, with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 360,000,000. Then, on 
the Asiatic continent, China, with 
its 315,000,000 of people, is nearly 
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as effectually sealed »s ever, as 
regards its interior, against Brit- 
ish trade. China takes yearly 
only £6,700,000 worth of British 
articles, of which, however, cotton 
goods constitute five-sixths. The 
rest of Asia, outside India, includ- 
ing Persia, Arabia, Siam, &c., 
affords few opeiings to British 
commercial enterprise. The Afri- 
can continent (except Egypt and 
the Nile Valley) has now been parti- 
tioned amongst the British, Belgian, 
Dutch, Portuguese, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Italian Govern- 
ments. The vast trackless wilder- 
nesses of its central watershed 
have been painfully penetrated by 
explorers. The time may come 
when Africa will absorb large 
quantities of the manufactures of 
Europe in exchange for its natural 
products; but considering what 
must be done and spent in open- 
ing up that continent by roads 
and railroads between the ports 
on the coast and the great lakes, 
and the savagery of the tribes that 
inhabit those terrible stretches of 
tropical forest and swamp, we 
must not expect any very rapid 
development of British trade with 
Africa, in what remains of this 
century, nor, perhaps, until our 
descendants have advanced some 
way into the next. Egypt might be 
found of increasing value to us as 
a trading base if it could remain in 
British hands ; but our statesmen 
have intimated that the British 
occupation is but temporary, so 
that traders dare not build vpor 
it; and when it ends—be it one 
year hence or ten years — what 
trade Egypt can yield must be 
shared by one or more of our 
strongest rivals. 

Australasia is more promising as 
a future market for British man- 
ufactures than British America, 
or than any other group of British 
colonies. The Australians are re- 
markably energetic traders. They 
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are only four millions of people, yet 
they import £25,000,000 worth of 
British goods annually, their total 
imports being worth £67,000,000, 
and their exports are about equal. 
If they continue to consume Brit- 
ish manufactures at the same 
ratio, by the time they have 
doubled their numbers our export 
trade with Australasia will be 
worth £50,000,000 a-year. That 
may be forty years hence; but it 
is something to be permitted to 
hope that one quarter of the globe 
peopled by British men and wo- 
men may remain to us, and culti- 
vate a trade which eventually may 
be of the first magnitude, and an 
inestimable resource to the manu- 
facturers and operatives of the 
old country in a later generation. 
At present our ‘trade in cotton 
goods with Australasia is worth 
over £2,000,000 a-year, and is in- 
creasing. 


We hai ~ now glanced at the ex- 
isting condition and outlook of the 
trade in British cotton manufac- 
tures—the Lancashire trade, as it 
may be called—with the principal 
foreign countries and the British 
colonies. There remains British 
India; and from what has been 
shown of the limited and decreas- 
ing quantity and value of our cot- 
ton trade with other countries, the 
paramount importance of India to 
the trade of the United Kingdom, 
and of Lancashire most of all, will 
be manifest. Frankly, the reason 
of all reasons why the decline of 
Lancashire as a manufacturing 
county seems to us inevitable, is, 
that the danger is imminent of our 
being robbed of India as the chief 
market for British cotton piece- 
goods which it has hitherto been. 
An extremely formidable rival cot- 
ton manufacture upon the modern 
system has, as the world knows, 
been planted in the course of a gen- 
eration in the Bombay district of 
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India, prosecuted by companies of 
Anglo-Indian and native capital- 
ists, and, having become firmly 
rooted, grows with portentous 
rapidity. Abundant capital is at 
the command of these associations' 
of traders, who, encouraged by 
their success thus far, and made 
confident by the knowledge of the 
many advantages they possess over 
their competitors in the United 
Kingdom, do not conceal their in- 
tention that the products of their 
mills shall, at no distant date, dis- 
place the bulk of the products of 
Lancashire spindles and looms in 
the bazaars of India. The Lanca- 
shire manufacturers may be ex- 
cused for their uneasiness, not un- 
mixed with irritation, as they feel 
this indispensable branch of their 
business slipping from their grasp ; 
and they have demanded, and con- 
tinue to press for, interposition on 
their behalf by the Imperial Par- 
liament and Government, in the 
form of an identical factory law 
for the Indian textile manufacture 
with that which is imposed upon 
themselves. 

The Indian military Mutiny of 
1857-58 had no sooner been sup- 
pressed by the Government, and 
the anomalous rule of the East 
India Company supplanted by the 
regular Government of the Queen, 
than, availing themselves of the 
better security for property and 
trade thus afforded, a number of 
capitalists, some British, some na- 
tive Indian, formed companies to 
erect and work cotton-mills in the 
district around the city and port 
of Bombay. Furnished with en- 
gines, machinery, and equipments 
obtained from England, and man- 
aged upon the British system by 
competent overseers, also brought 
from this country, the Bombay 
mills were to be worked by em- 
ploying the labour of the peasan- 
try of India, who should be trained 
to tend the machines, and to man- 
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ipulate the cotton and yarn used 
in the manufacture. The aptitude 
of the native men and women for 
such work had been proved by the 
fabrics they were able to weave 
upon the antiquated and rudely 
constructed Indian loom. It was 
calculated by the projectors of the 
manufacturing companies that, by 
using cotton grown within the 
Bombay Presidency, and with an 
unlimited sale in India itself of 
the goods to be made, and by em- 
ploying available native labour at 
wages which in India would be 
considered good, but low compared 
‘vith those paid to British opera- 
tives, a cotton-spinning or weav- 
ing mill in Bombay would return 
larger profits than one in Lanca- 
shire. The first mills in India 
were built and filled with English 
machinery at enormous capital- 
outlay, the promoters and agents 
exacting extravagant commissions ; 
but notwithstanding this extra 
loading on the cost of establish- 
ment, the speculation turned out, 
in the majority of cases, fortu- 
nately. After a few years of ten- 
tative operation, during which the 
“hands” acquired the erts of 
spinning and weaving by means 
of the perfected machinery, and 
the concerns formed their trade 
connections, the first cotton-mills 
built in Bombay were able to show 
profits sufficient to yield accepiable 
dividends to the shareholders, ¢ ad 
to induce other capitalists to enter 
into the trade. Company after 
company was formed, mill after 
mill was reared and set agoing. 
Lancashire, witnessing the uprising 
of this vigorous rival in the midst 
of its best Eastern market for cot- 
tons, would have found no ground 
of complaint of this fresh competi- 
tion, had it gained its footing with 
no helps except those of cheap 
labour, and the saving of shipment 
charges. But besides these sub- 
stantial advantages, the Indian 


cotton-mills almost from the com- 
mencement were assisted by the 
effect of the levy of an import duty 
on British cotton goods unshipped 
at the ports of India. That this 
duty was not designed for protec- 
tion of a native manufacture, but 
for purposes of revenue, did not 
render it less objectionable to Lan- 
cashire traders, by whom the loss 
of trade intercepted by the Bombay 
manufacturers was quickly felt, 
and, as it grew serious, an agitation 
against the Indian import duties 
was started by the manufacturers, 
supported by the operatives. It 
had to be persisted in some years 
before the obnoxious duties were 
abolished in 1875. By that time 
the Bombay manufacturing in- 
terest had become commercially 
strong, and grown into a political 
power in India. It had secured 
the coarse yarn and coarse piece- 
goods trade in that country, which 
Lancashire had accordingly been 
deprived of. The regulation of 
factory labour in India was easy 
by comparison with what had been 
done in that way here. In the 
United Kingdom the Factory Acts 
were severe, and were from time 
to time being amended and made 
more stringent. The hours of 
work in factories had been limited 
to ten hours in the day; then 
were further shortened to fifty-six 
hours in the week. The labour 
of women and children was care- 
fully guarded and restricted by law. 
In the Bombay mills there were no 
such hard-and-fast lines of work- 
ing. The practice was for workers 
of both sexes, and of all ages, to 
attend in the mills from dawn to 
sunset daily. The wages earned 
were stated to be about 7d. or 
8d. a-day; or, say, a penny for 
every sixpence earned by a good 
spinner or a clever adult power- 
loom weaver in a Lancashire cot- 
ton-mill. Granted that the Lan- 
cashire operative turns out fully 
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double the quantity of work in 
the shorter day that the Indian 
operative puts through in the 
longer one, still the difference in 
cost, in the item of wages, is wide 
enough to account for the suc- 
cessful aggression of the ombay 
Cotton Spinning and Manufactur- 
ing Companies upon the position 
formerly held by the cottons of 
Lancashire in the markets of 
British India. The capture by 
these advancing invaders of por- 
tion after portion of the trade of 
Lancashire with the people of 
India goes on uninterruptedly. 
When and where is it to stop? 
We are told that the whole of the 
trade with India, China, and Ja- 
pan in the coarser counts of cot- 
ton yarn up to 24’s twist is re- 
garded as already gone; and it is 
anticipated that in counts of yarn 
up to 30’s that trade can and will 
be taken entirely by Bombay be- 
fore half-a-dozen years have passed. 
Lancashire is not able to bespeak 
much sympathy in its continuous 
losses of foreign, colonial, and In- 
dian trade from the country out- 
side its own borders ; perhaps 
because other interests, in other 
provinces of the kingdom, are also 
suffering more or less severely, 
and are quite ~bsorbed in their 
own peculiar difficulties and trou- 
bles. Yet surely the issue is 
momentous for the whole British 
nation, and not for Lancashire 
alone. England minus Lancashire, 
as a gigantic manufactory, would 
no longer be the rich, mighty, ad- 
vancing England of other days. 
Last year the Government of 
India, with the object of prevent- 
ing systematic overwork of women 
and young children in the cotton- 
mills of that country, drafted a 
bill for extending the protection 
of the law to those weaker members 
of the native operative class, by 
fixing the hours of their labour 
and meal-times, and their holidays. 
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The intentions of the bill were 
good, and the Anglo-Indian mill- 
owners themselves tacitly admitted 
its necessity. The precedent of 
the British Factory Acts was 
followed in the idea and principle 
of the measure, but its authors 
paused at the application of the 
strict limitations of female and 
child labour in the latest Factory 
Acts enacted by the Imperial 
Parliament. This Factory Bill 
for India was met in Bombay 
with passionate protests against 
its undue interference with the 
arrangements of Indian cotton- 
mills ; in Lancashire it wasreceived 
with emphatic declarations of its 
inadequacy, and the heads of the 
India Office were urged to require 
that the bill should be assimilated 
to the Factory Acts of this country 
before it was passed into law. 
A lively controversy sprang up 
between Lancashire and Bombay. 
The Bombay factory interest pro- 
nounced the demand for anything 
like uniform regulation of female 
and child labour in Indian and 
British factories to be preposter- 
ous; insisted that the conditions, 
domestic, industrial, and climatic, 
in India were so entirely different 
from those of the British Isles, 
that to compel them to accept the 
restrictions enforced in Lancashire 
cotton - mills would be grievous 
oppression. Further, it was as- 
serted that the manner of working 
in a Bombay mill is so lazy, and 
the opportunities for rest and 
relief during the day are so fre- 
quent, that the long hours are not 
at all exhausting, nor the absence 
of regular meal-times (except one 
half-hour stoppage at mid - day) 
inconvenient. To these assurances 
the answer made by Lancashire 
was that they are not given by 
the Indian factory workers them- 
selves, nor by anybody entitled to 
speak for them, but by professional 
advocates of the mill - masters ; 
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that in this country Parliament 
does not take the views and wants 
of the operatives from the mill- 
owners, but goes to the workpeople 
themselves. Let the merits of 
the dispute between these rival 
combinations of traders in cotton 
goods, in Lancashire and in 
Bombay, be what they may, the 
fact remains that whilst factory 
labour in Lancashire commands a 
high price, and is most rigidly 
guarded by special laws, such 
labour in India is very cheap, and 
hitherto has been subjected to 
less legal restriction or Govern- 
ment inspection; and that the 
users of the latter kind of labour 
have thereby so decided an ad- 
vantage over the users of the 
former kind, that they are unmis- 
takably taking away their trade 
piecemeal. 

Statistics cannot be made inter- 
esting to those readers who have 
not a faculty for appreciating fig- 
ures, and we have refrained from 
presenting figures to prove, what 
is known and recognised by all 
who concern themselves with the 
movements of British commerce, 
that the foreign trade in cotton 
goods produced in Lancashire has 
for some years been undergoing 
diminution in many directions, 
and particularly with Europe, 
North America, and India. This 
one latest piece of evidence from 
official returns that our cotton 
trade with our own great Eastern 
dependency is fast falling off under 
the influence of the unequal com- 
petition with the rival manufacture 
established there, may be cited, 
that this country’s trade in cotton 
piece-goods, in the year 1891, with 
the British East Indies, on a total 
value of £18,063,907, shows a 
decrease of £1,844,203. That is 
an immense decrease to have taken 
place in a single year. Ten years 
of this rate of diminution would 
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suffice to wipe out the trade alto- 
gether, and to complete the ruin 
of so much of the staple Lancashire 
manufacture and industry as sub- 
sists by the supply of the markets 
of India, equal, roundly, to one- 
third oi the entire export of cotton 
piece-goods. But whilst the trade 
of Lancashire with India in these 
fabrics has been falling off with 
such startling rapidity, within the 
years 1885-90 the number of 
cotton-mills in India has increased 
from 87 to 137; of spindles, from 
2,145,646 to 3,274,196 ; of power- 
looms, from 16,557 to 23,412; of 
operatives employed, from 57,186 
to 102,721; and the quantity of 
cotton used in the mills of India, 
from 2,088,621 cwt. to 3,529,617 
cwt. 

In such a crisis of their trade, 
the ‘nanufacturers of Lancashire 
may be pardoned for their im- 
portunacy in asking of the Govern- 
ment of India, as they do, a brisker 
action in the construction of addi- 
tional railways in India; both of 
short branch lines to serve as 
feeders to existing main lines, and 
likewise of two or three main 
cross-country lines connecting the 
western and eastern parts of the 
peninsula, and projecting into Bur- 
mah, and towards the unpenetrated 
tracts stretching to the north-east 
of British India. Lancashire is 
impatient with the slowness of 
the development of the State rail- 
ways of India, which are more 
than ever necessary for the ex- 
pediting and cheapening of the 
carriage of the exported natural 
products of the country to the 
ports of shipment, and of imported 
British manufactures from the 
ports to the consuming populations 
of the interior. It has been de- 


monstrated that in India rail- 
ways can be made directly self- 
supporting ; whilst by stimulating 
agriculture and other indigenous in- 
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dustries, they increase the resources 
of the people, and so tend to aug- 
ment the imperial revenue from 
taxation. To pause in the prose- 
cution of railway works is a mis- 
take from every point of view. 
That, at any rate, is the opinion 
of the men of Lancashire, to whom 
the opening up of the “ hinterland” 
of Southern Asia has become of 
vital concern. In the call for a 
bolder extension of State railways, 
Lancashire and Bombay can unite 
their voices, for the manufactures 
of both stand to benefit by im- 
proved means of transit and dis- 
tribution of goods; and the Gov- 
ernment of India need not fear to 
excite the anger or resistance of 
one interest when it is satisfying 
the other. 

But it has to be confessed that 
whilst the moving spirits amongst 
the great body of the traders of 
Lancashire formulate and press 
their requests for a more vigorous 
prosecution of railway extension 
in India, which the Government 
of India says that the state of its 
finances does not warrant—or for 
the assimilation of the hours and 
conditions of factory labour in 
India to those of British factory 
labour, which the imperial policy 
of ruling India primarily in the 
interests of the people of India is 
held to forbid—they know all the 
while that the external trade in 
cottons of this country is not to 
be reinstated in its old position 


of supremacy by any merely local . 


reliefs and artificial expedients like 
these. Just because it is mainly 
an external trade, it cannot be 
guarded and fostered by the Gov- 
ernment or by Parliament as it 
might if it were wholly or princi- 
pally an internal trade. Hemmed 
in by hostile forces on every 
side; virtually excluded from most 
foreign countries by prohibitory 
VOL, CLII.—NO. DCCCCXXI. 
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duties and jealous exclusive habits 
of their populations; and ousted 
from one and another dependency 
and colony of the British empire 
by new manufactures set up there- 
in to secure the advantages of 
cheaper labour, near markets, and 
raw material grown upon the spot; 
that cotton manufacture, which 
governs the state of every other 
and lesser industry and trade in 
Lancashire, is palpably contracting 
in its dimensions year by year, 
and one clearly forebodes that the 
shrinkage must continue, with 
calamitous consequences to those 
whose property, business, and oc- 
cupation are inseparably attached 
to that manufacture. Lancashire 
will die hard, and slowly, though 
it may be with recurrent social 
convulsion and commercial cata- 
clysm. The time is not quite at 
hand when it shall be numbered 
with those ancient seats of empire 
and marts of ocean-ranging com- 
merce “ whose decay hath dried up 
realms to deserts.” But that this 
county—filled with cities vying in 
vastness with the capitals of the 
greatest nations, and towns which 
are so many human hives, with 
factories, foundries, forges, and 
workshops innumerable ; served 
by magnificent ports and merchant 
fleets ; teeming with a keen, striv- 
ing population of nigh four millions 
—has passed the meridian of its 
prosperity, and has entered upon 
the first stage of its declension, is 
the gloomy conviction to which a 
constant and close observation of 
its course has forced the reluctant 
minds of some of its inhabitants 
who are not least jealous of its 
fame, or proud of its record of 
peaceful conquests and its former 
pre-eminence as the school of in- 
ventors and the home of the 
mechanical arts. 
W. A. ABRAM. 
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The Jacobite Lord Ailesbury. 


THE JACOBITE 


How little a man may look on 
the vast plain and perspective of 
history, and how large he bulks, 
what a space he fills, in his own 
sight! Pepys is Lardly more than 
mentioned in the annals of the 
Restoration, but fortunately we 
possess the massive volumes in 
which Pepys gives the annals of 
himself. So, in Macaulay’s ‘ His- 
tory of England,’ Thomas, Lord 
Ailesbury, has but a passing no- 
tice ; and now after two centuries 
we are able to read Lord Ailes- 
bury’s story as he told it for his 
descendants. It is printed for the 
Roxburghe Club, ‘The Memoirs of 
Thomas, Earl of Ailesbury, written 
by Himself,’ and of course there 
are but few copies of the book. 
In the last of his critical writings, 
Sir Walter Scott discusses the use- 
fulness of book-clubs, such as the 
Bannatyne and the Roxburghe. 
He decides in their favour. True, 
they print extremely limited edi- 
tions ; but then they rescue works 
which merit preservation, though 
they can never be popular. One 
of the Scottish clubs—the Mait- 
land, we think—found that there 
was no sale for extra copies of 
their publications. It is certain 
that volumes of the Bannatyne 
books, picked up in auctions, or 
from catalogues, are usually “ quite 
uncut”; their leaves have never 
even been opened by the paper- 
cutter.' Thus it is plain that the 
limited editions of the book-clubs 
are not generally too small. The 
Roxburghe, especially, preserves 
rather than publishes works. But, 
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in the case of Lord Ailesbury’s 
Memoirs, we may regret that the 
book was not published in the 
ordinary way. It is so rich in 
anecdote, in curious revelations 
of character, in materials for his- 
tory, that it could not, as Con- 
stable found to be the common 
case with such publications, have 
“spelled ruin.” General Marbot’s 
Memoirs might almost as well 
have been printed to the extent of 
only one hundred examples. Not 
unfrequently we have to depiore 
this scarcity of Roxburghe books. 
Lord Stanhope’s collection of 
Stuart Papers is now introuvable ; 
and Mr Ewald, in writing the 
biography of Charles Edward, was 
obliged to borrow the editor’s own 
copy. 

We must first give the history 
of the manuscript, before examin- 
ing Lord Ailesbury’s confessions. 
In 1885 the Marquis of Ailesbury, 
at the request of Lord Powis, then 
President of the Roxburghe Club, 
sent copies of his ancestors’ papers 
to the late Rev. Mr Buckley, who 
filled, very admirably, the seat of 
old Dr Dibdin as secretary. The 
MS. thus copied was in twelve 
small quarto volumes of a hun- 
dred pages each. The original 
MS. was begun by Lord Ailes- 
bury, “at the earnest request 
of my dear son, the Lord Bruce,” 
about Christmas 1728. Lord 
Ailesbury was then at Brussels, 
having been in exile for thirty 
years. ‘It was a’ for his rightfu’ 
king he left fair Zngland’s strand.” 
“The same began forty years com- 


1 “Uncut,” technically used, means that the binder has not shaved down 
the margins; it does not mean that the paper-cutter has not been employed. 
Strangely enough, a bibliophile so eminent as Scott was unaware, as he shows, 


of this distinction. 


iceman 
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plete after my royal master’s being 
walked out of his kingdom.” 
“ Walked out” is good, and ex- 
actly describes the manner of 
James’s undignified retreat. Lord 
Ailesbury “renounces the name 
of .a historian, as being ignorant 
and illiterate,” and writes “all out 
of the strength of memory.” “T 
write for my own satisfaction, and 
let this pass for a sort of diary 
and nothing else. . . . I make up 
for defects in some measure by 
bringing to light what else you 
would never know, because his- 
torians flatter, and most often 
write for bread.” ‘ The best title 
I can give is a Domestic Diary; 
for the sincere part, I answer.” 
As Mr Buckley, the editor, says, 
Lord Ailesbury was “a thoroughly 
honest, fearless, and truthful man,” 
with a passion, now singular, for a 
king as a king, but with a mind 
and temper naturally frank and 
impartial. He died abroad, in 


1741, at the age of ninety-three ; 
he was therefore eighty years of 
age when he began his memoirs. 
His heart is buried in an urn at 


Maulden, in Bedfordshire. By 
his second wife, the Comtesse de 
Sannu, he was the great-grand- 
father of Louisa Maximiliana, wife 
of Charles Edward Stuart, and 
Queen of England, sed non volun- 
tate hominum. 

Let us now see what history, as 
represented by Macaulay, has to 
say of Lord Ailesbury. He is 
mentioned! as having written a 
letter on the death of Charles IL., 
of which a fragment was printed 
in ‘The European Magazine ’ of 
April 1795. ‘“Ailesbury calls Bur- 
net an impostor.” “’Tis not the 
first time I have constrained one 
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to call me knave,” quoth Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek.? “Yet his 
own narrative,” Macaulay goes on, 
“and Burnet’s, will not, to any 
candid and sensible reader, appear 
to contradict each other.” Mac- 
aulay next remarks (iii. 33) that 
“ Ailesbury and Dartmouth, though 
vehement Jacobites, had as little 
scruple about taking the oath of 
allegiance as they afterwards had 
about breaking it.” In 1690 (iii. 
586), the historian observes that 
“‘ gangs” of conspirators, who pre- 
viously distrusted each other, had 
drawn into a confederacy, when 
William of Orange was about to 
leave the country for a while. 
‘“‘ Clarendon, who had refused the 
oaths, and Ailesbury, who had 
dishonestly taken them, were 
among the chief traitors.” Ailes- 
bury, it may be remarked, had a 
very low opinion of “the noble 
historian,” Clarendon. Agein, in 
1692 (iv. 343), Ailesbury appears 
as violent and intolerant, and as 
“narrowly escaping the block” 
for conspiracy against William. 
The latest mention of Ailesbury, 
in connection with Porter and Sir 
John Fenwick’s affair, will be com- 
pared, in the proper place, with 
Ailesbury’s own narrative. 

Lord Ailesbury begins his Con- 
fessions by averring that his edu- 
cation had been neglected. He 
was neither sent to school nor to 
college, and after a visit to Paris, 
was married early. Then “my 
chief study was to examine myself 
what I could ever be good for, and 
what not, which made me resolve 
to be assiduous at Court, where 
learning was not in any lustre, 
and young men are inclined to 
vanity more or less, and I thought 





1 Edition of 1855, i. 439, note. 


2 Ailesbury says, ‘‘ That Dr Burnet had learning and wit I knew but too well. 
As to the ‘ History of his Own Times,’ I could give him the lie as often as there 


are pages in his book.” 
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a Court the finest way of living 
possible ; but I was, in some course 
of years after, much of a contrary 
opinion.” He was fond of Charles, 
“the good king,” and Charles of 
him ; “but on his death all my joy 
in a Court was cut off.” Lord 
Ailesbury is strong on the duty of 
self-examination as to fitness for 
appointments. In one year he 
saw a Lord High Admiral whom 
sea-sickness kept off the sea, a 
stupid and “stuttering” President 
of the Council, a First Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury who could 
not “tell ten,” and “a Secretary 
of State that could neither read 
nor write, by way of speaking.” 
He resolved, then, to accept no 
office for which he was not com- 
petent. He next turns to a 
theory of ‘“ Whigism,” “ which 
really sprung by degrees from the 
discontent of noble families ;” and 
gentry, ‘“‘ whose ancestors were 


sequestered, decimated, and what 
not, on account of their steadfast 
loyalties,” unrewarded by Charles, 
and unchronicled by Clarendon. 
Clarendon always gave the good 
king bad advice, to favour his foes, 


and to neglect his friends. He 
chose for the king as a wife Ca- 
therine of Braganza, ‘‘a virtuous 
princess, but so disagreeable in 
many respects not fit to mention, 
who then had attained to twenty- 
five years, which, for a Portuguese, 
is equal to one of forty in our 
climate.” Clarendon was anxious 
that Charles should have no legiti- 
mate child, for “the historian’s 
daughter was married to the heir- 
presumptive of the crown, and his 
ambition was to have the crown 
on the head of his grandchildren.” 
Charles “was of an amorous in- 
clination, chiefly owing to” the 
ill choice of his consort. He could 
endure a gentle remonstrance, but 
informed Dr Hampton, his chap- 
lain, “ that I am not angry for to 
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be told of my faults, but I would 
have it done in a gentlemanlike 
manner.” Burnet has misrepre- 
sented all this: ‘I know but too 
well what my two good kings and 
masters told me relating to him 
and his character.” Lord Ailes- 
bury then gives his reflections on 
the politics of Charles’s later years. 
Of the Cabal, Lord Ailesbury 
speaks in bitter terms: “The 
Duke of Buckingham was flashy 
and vain, and would rather lose 
his friend—nay, his king—than 
his jest. He turned all serious 
matters into ridicule, and ’twas 
he that fetched that French lady 
over” —namely, the Duchess of 
Portsmouth. 

As to Lauderdale, Lord Ailes- 
bury avenges the Covenanters on 
his memory. Like Claverhouse, 
in ‘Old Mortality,’ he recalls 
Lauderdale’s part in the Rebel- 
lion. Lauderdale “was as dis- 
agreeable in his conversation as 
was his person: his head was 
towards that of a Saracen, fiery 
face, and his tongue too big for 
his mouth, and his pronunciation 
high Scots—no Highlander like 
him ; uttering bald jests for wit, 
and repeating good ones of others, 
and ever spoiled them in relating 
them, which delighted the good 
king much. . . . He was contin- 
ually putting his fingers into the 
king’s snuff-box, which obliged 
him to order one to be made 
which he wore with a string on 
his wrist, and did not open, but 
the snuff came out by shaking.” 
The trick which the king played 
on Lauderdale with a double 
sillabub-glass was too coarse to 
be repeated here. Lauderdale 
‘‘was most pernicious to the king 
and kingdoms, and to his native 
country in a most especial manner. 

. . At last, by the arbitrary 
conduct of those that had the 
management of affairs in that un- 
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happy country, a small and short 
rebellion broke out, but it was 
soon quashed, they being totally 
routed and dispersed at Bothwell 
Bridge.” As for Ashley, he, with 
Monmouth, had approached Lord 
Ailesbury’s father with treason- 
able proposals, as early as twelve 
years before Charles’s death. 

Lord Ailesbury thinks that, just 
before Charles died, his affairs 
were prosperous. “I will have 
no more parliaments,” he said ; 
“for, God be praised, my affairs 
are in so good a posture that I 
have no occasion to ask for sup- 
plies. . . . A king of England 
that is not a slave to five hundred 
kings, is great enough.” “ His 
heart was set to live at ease, and 
that his subjects might live under 
their own vine and fig-tree.” “I 
will have by me a hundred thou- 
sand guineas ia my strong-box,” 
the king used to say; and Lord 
Ailesbury heard that’ “ there was 
found there at his death about 
sixty thousand pounds.” Con- 
cerning this Burnet says, “ He left 
behind him about 90,000 guineas, 
which he had gathexed either out 
of the privy purse, or out of the 
money which was sent him from 
France, or by other methods, and 
which he had kept so secretly that 
no person whatsoeve. knew any- 
thing of it.” Lord Ailesbury shows 
that the king made no secret of 
the matter. 

Lord Ailesbury, as he admits, 
rambles a good deal. He strays 
into the Popish Plot, and tells how 
the Countess of Shaftesbury “ had 
always in her muff little pocket- 
pistols loaden, to defend her from 
the Papists, being instructed by 
her lord and master ; and most tim- 
orous ladies followed her fashion ” 
—a very dangerous fashion. As 
for the Popish Plot, “the good 
king that had a penetrating judg- 
ment never believed one word of 
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all their plot, but dissembled it, 
and some think too much; but 
when that audacious villain, Oates, 
would have brought the queen into 
their plot, that roused the king out 
of a sort of state lethargy.” Lord 
Ailesbury thinks that the inven- 
tors of the plot probably murdered 
Sir Edmundsbury Godfrey them- 
se.ves, Of the new Privy Council 
oi 1679, Charles said to Lord Ailes- 
bury, “ God’s fish! they have put 
a set of men about me, but they 
shall know nothing ; and this keep 
to yourself.” “Our most solitary 
sovereign” was thus left among 
persons nearly as hostile to himself 
as to his brother, later James II. 
But he, who “knew men to a 
hair,” said, “Give them but rope 
enough and they will hang them- 
selves.” When the king dissolved 
at Oxford, the Parliament, which 
was set on excluding James from 
the succession, Lord Ailesbury saw 
‘the dreadful faces of the mem- 
bers, and heard their loud sighs.” 
As for Charles, while putting off 
his robes, he touched Lord Ailes- 
bury on the shoulder, saying, 
“with a most pleasing and cheer- 
ful countenance, ‘I am now a 
better man than you were a 
quarter of an hour since; you 
had better have one king than five 
hundred.’” “’Tis my opinion,” 
adds Lord Ailesbury, “that the 
nation is ever safe when the coun- 
ties, cities, &c., are represented by 
men of substance, and natives of 
the county from which they come ; 
and never safe when ’tis other- 


wise,” as in our happy age of wan- 


dering “carpet-baggers.” Even 
in his own day, country gentlemen 
were ousted by “ purse - proud 
Cockneys.” 

Lord Ailesbury now roams into 
Monmouth’s affairs, beginning at 
his intrigue with Lady Henrietta 
Wentworth. “The poor duke 
alleged a pretext, very airy and 
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absurd, that he was married so 
very young that he did not know 
what he was adoing, and that my 
poor Lady Henrietta Wentworth 
he regarded as his wife before 
God; and she was as visionary 
as he was. I respect her memory 
‘so, that I am sorry I cannot justify 
these unheard-of steps, but on the 
contrary.” In fact, Lord Ailes- 
bury had once been in love, it 
seems, with Lady Henrietta, but 
his father opposed the marriage, 
and “the lover sighed, the son 
obeyed,” as in Gibbon’s case. 
“This unfortunate lady I cannot 
forget,” he adds pathetically. Mon- 
mouth was in hiding for his share 
in the Whig plot at Lady Went- 
worth’s, and Lord Ailesbury, when 
hunting near Toddington, chanced 
to pursue a stag into her ladyship’s 
park. The stag swam the ponds. 
“TI was accidentally thrown out, 
and, in a lane beyond the park, I 
saw a tall man in a country habit, 
opening a gate for me. I took no 
notice, but, casting my eye, per- 
ceived it was the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, who was so indiscreetly 
mingled with the crowd at the 
death of the stag very soon after.” 
Lord Ailesbury, to keep his father 
from seeing the duke, whom he 
must, in duty, have arrested, de- 
tained his parent with a flood of 
talk, “that he might not look 
about, insomuch that he told me 
I had taken a large morning’s 
draught.” It is a curious and 
dramatic scene. The child of 
Charles, accused of conspiracy 
against his father, lurking in the 
house of his mistress’s mother, is 
attracted into the park by the 
music of the hounds, and there 
recognised, and is saved by the 
very man who had wished to 
marry the lady with whom Mon- 
mouth was living in sin—the lady 
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whom the narrator, though so 
happy in his married life, “can 
never forget,” not after all these 
many years, 

Monmouth easily made his peace 
with Charles. He was conveyed 
into the rooms of his old gover- 
ness, Mrs Oroft, at Whitehall. 
There he “ prostrated himself at 
the king’s feet, and melted his 
tender heart.” He was to pros- 
trate himself at another king’s 
feet in vain, and to sue for “ grace 
at a graceless face ;” yet Lord Ailes- 
bury says that James “ pardoned, 
if one may term it so, to a vice.” 
As the duke left Charles, after 
gaining his pardon, he was seen 
by Colonel Griffin, who ran to the 
king with the news. “The duke 
was in Court, and if guards were 
sent they might easily take him.” 
The king answered, with a dis- 
dainful look, “You are a fool; 
James is at Brussels.” “ After 
that officiousness he could never 
bear the sight of him.” Charles 
was grateful to Lord Ailesbury for 
having kept Monmouth’s hiding- 
place secret. Monmouth had 
signed a confession, and had ac- 
knowledged the validity of the evi- 
dence against Lord Russel. His 
partisans, denying that he had 
ever signed this document, com- 
pelled him to try to recover it. 
He was so importunate that the 
king, with great warmth, bade 
Lord Halifax give back the paper, 
“and bid him go to This 
is authentic, and of my certain 
knowledge.” It was thus that 
Monmouth “ gave new offence,” as 
Macaulay puts it, to a king who, 
says Lord Ailesbury, “‘ was never 
known to be in such a passion.” 
Monmouth did not go so far as 
the royal and paternal irritation 
had indicated. Accompanied by 
Lady Henrietta, he betook himself 





1 ** While a child he had been married to another child.” —-Macaulay. 
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to Brussels. Lord Ailesbury, for 
his conduct in the affair, was made 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber. 

“‘ We breathed nothing but peace 
and happiness,” he says, “till 
Monday, Jan. 26, 1684. In that 
week the king had blistered his 
heel, and coul’ not take his usual 
exercise in St James’s Park or 
Arlington Garden. On Sunday 
he was unusually well, and made 
a hearty supper, eating one or two 
goose-eggs, “very hard of digest- 
ion.” Burnet says “he ate little 
all day.” He went on to the 
Duchess of Portsmouth’s, though 
he was wearying of her. There 
Lord Ailesbury found him “in 
most charming humour.” As Lord 
Ailesbury, on his return, lighted 
him to his bedroom door, the 
candle went out, though there was 
no draught. The page shook a 


superstitious head at this omen. 
Charles then withdrew to a private 
room, where Lord Ailesbury, Henry 


Killigrew, and he were very merry. 
The king invited Ailesbury to Win- 
chester, where, he said, “I shall be 
so happy this week as to have my 
house covered with lead.” “And 
God knows the Saturday following 
he was put into his coffin.” Here 
follows Lord Ailesbury’s narrative 
of the king’s final illness. Already 
he had suffered two slight shocks 
of apoplexy. 


“The king always lying in his own 
bedchamber, we had a bed placed 
each night to be near him ; and when 
the page of the back-stairs lighted us 
from the room where we undressed, 
on his retiring we shut up the door 
on the inside with a brass knob, and 
so went to bed. Several circum- 
stances made the lodging very un- 
easy,—the great grate being filled with 
Scotch coal that burnt all night, a 
dozen dogs that came to our bed, and 
several pendulums that struck at the 
half-quarter, and all not going alike ; 
it was a continual chiming. The 
king being constantly used to it, it 
was habitual. I, sleeping but indiffer- 
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ently, perceived that the king turned 
himself sometimes, not usual for him ; 
he always called in the morning of 
himself ; I heard his voice, but dis- 
covered not any imperfection. We 
had the liberty to go to his bedside 
in the morning before arybody came 
in, and might entertaiu him with 
discourse at pleasure, and ask of him 
anything. Unfortunately a certain 
modesty possessed me, and besides we 
had his ear whenever we pleased. 
So I arose, and turned back the 
brass knob, and the under ones came 
in to make the fire, and I retired to 
dress myself in our room. 

“Passing by in the next room to 
the bedchamber, I found there the 
physicians and chirurgeons that at- 
tended to visit his heel. Mr Robert 
Howard, a Groom of the Bedchamber, 
came to me and asked me how the 
king had slept, and if quietly? I told 
him that he had turned sometimes. 
‘Lord!’ said he, ‘that is an ill mark, 
and contrary to his custom’; and 
then told me that at rising he could 
not, or would not, say one word, that 
he was as pale as ashes, and gone to 
his private closet. On which I came 
away presently, and sent in Mr Chif- 
fins, the first e of the back-stairs 
and keeper of his closet, for to beg 
him to come to his chamber, for a 
more bitter morning I never felt, and 
he only in his night-gown. Mr Chif- 
fins telling me he minded not what 
he said, I sent him in again (for no 
other had that liberty), on which he 
came out pale and wan, and had not 
the liberty of his tongue, for the Earl 
of Craven, colonel of the foot-guards, 
being there to take the word, he 
showed him the paper where the 
days of the month were set down 
with the word ; and others spoke to 
him, but he answered nothing. It 
being shaving day, his barber told 
him all was ready. He always sat 
with his knees against the window, 
and the barber having fixed the linen 
on one side, went behind the chair 
to do the same on the other, and I, 
standing close to the chair, he fell 
into my arms in the most violent fit 
of apoplexy. Dr King, that had been 
a chirurgeon, happened to be in the 
room of his own accord, the rest 
having retired before. I asked him 
if he had any lancets, and he replying 
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he had, I ordered him to bleed the 
king without delay, which he did ; 
and, perceiving the blood, I went to 
fetch the Duke of York, who came so 
on the instant, that he had one shoe 
and one slipper. At my return with 
the duke, the king was in bed, and 
in a pretty good state, and going on 
the contrary side where the duke was, 
he perceiving me, took me fast by the 
hand, saying, ‘I see you love me dying 
as well as living,’ and thanked me 
heartily for the orders I gave Dr 
King (who was knighted for that 
service) to bleed him, as also for 
sending Mr Chiffins to persuade him 
to come out of his closet; and then 
told me that he found himself not 
well, and that he went to take some 
of his drops, commonly called the 
‘King’s Drops,’ and that he walked 
about —— be better, but on my 
solicitations he came down, for there 
were three or four steps coming out 
of the closet, and he said that com- 
ing down his head turned round, 
and he was in danger of falling. I 
have been so prolix in this account, 
by reason that it hath been so mali- 
ciously and with that malignine in- 
dustry spread about, that the king 
had been poisoned; and those in- 
venting devils would have brought 
me into the knowledge of it ; and on 
the Monday the king was seemingly 
recovered by that bleeding. The 
whole town and city sung my praises 
for being the sole instrument by the 
orders I gave Dr King, so little must 
one regard what they call the cry of 
the people. The queen came forth- 
with to the king, and her concern 
and deportment was beyond what I 
can describe. He continued so well 
on Tuesday, the next day, that the 
messengers were sent into every 
county for to carry the happy news; 
but God knows the joy was not last- 
ing, for on Wednesday in the evening 
he fell into a cold sweat, and the 
physicians declared he was in immi- 
nent danger.” 


In this account Ailesbury says, 
* The queen came forthwith to the 
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king.” In his letter in the ‘ Euro- 
pean Magazine’ (xxvii. 22) he 
writes : “ My good king and master 
falling upon me in his fit, I ordered 
him to be blooded, and then I went 
to fetch the Duke of York. When 
we came to. the bedside, we found 
the queen there ; and the impostor 
[Burnet] says it was the Duchess 
of Portsmouth.” But Burnet is 
not speaking of the same day, the 
first of the king’s fatal illness, 
so there is no real contradiction. 
Burnet, of course, leans to the 
childish theory of poison. 

On Thursday, Bishop Ken, who 
had “a voice like a nightingale for 
the sweetness of it,” was sent to 
bid the king hear the Bishops ad- 
dress him on his imminent peril. 
He put them off with grace and 
good-humour. About 10 p.m. on 
Friday, the Duke of York brought 
in Father Huddleston by a private 
stair. This was he who helped to 


hide the king at Boscobel, and 


who was exempted from decrees 
of banishment against Catholic 
priests. The king cried, “‘ You 
that saved my body is now come 
to save my soul.’ This is literally 
true, as a Christian.” In Macaulay 
the remark is attributed to the 
Duke of York. ‘The king made 
a general confession, with a most 
hearty, true, and sincere repent- 
ance, weeping and bewailing his 
sins, and he received what is called 
all the rites of the Church, and 
like a true and hearty penitent, 
and just at high water and full 
moon at noon, he expired; . . . 
and to this hour I bewail my loss 
and that of the three kingdoms. 
God’s will be done on earth as in 
heaven !”! 

There is no doubt that Lord 
Ailesbury was sincerely attached 





1 James's version of what occurred at Charles’s death is given in two volumes 
of Stuart papers, chiefly letters from the queen, published two years ago by the 
Roxburghe Club. Ailesbury was not present in the bedchamber. 
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to Charles. His sketch of his 
character is apologetic. The king, 
from his disturbed youth, had no 
opportunity to study books. From 
the age of ten he was never “ well 
settled nor his mind at ease. His 
natural parts were excellent ; his 
marriage was his great misfortune.” 
“The Holy Scriptures he had 
read, and reasoned most well on 
them, but always lamented that 
common and ignorant persons were 
allowed to read them, and that 
this liberty was the rise of all our 
sects, each interpreting according 
to their vile notions, and to ac- 
complish their horrible wicked- 
nesses.” From a private gallery, 
~ in chapel, the © + used to watch 
the maids of .. .our “laugh out- 
right to hear the chaplain-in-wait- 
ing read some chapters of St Paul’s 
epistles relating to marriage and 
constancy, and I was eyewitness.” 
“No prince was ever so diverting 
and amusing as the king. . . . He 


could not say a hard word to any 
one,” a grace also attributed by 
Lord Ailesbury to Marlborough. 
Once, on a bowling-green, Charles 
described to his courtiers the char- 


acter of “trimmers.” “ Did you 
ever see such guilty and hanging 
faces as they made while I was 
drawing their pictures?” he said 
to Lord Ailesbury. “He was a 
great master of kingcraft, and I 
wish to God that his royal father 
and brother had been endowed 
with the same talent.” He never 
believed in Oates, and signed 
death- warrants of the innocent 
“with tears.” He was “the best 
king that ever reigned over us,” 
cries Lord Ailesbury He was 
“lecherous and treacherous,” as 
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the Covenanters truly said, but 
—he was good-natured and witty, 
and a pleasant companion, in these 
matters a great contrast to his 
glum successor.! 

Lord Ailesbury had no great 
reason to love James, for Roches- 
ter at once ousted him from his 
place at Court. Nevertheless he 
used his influence to return Tory 
members, and was well received 
therefore by the king. His char- 
acter of James lays stress on the 
king’s affection for the navy. 
“Our fleet is our bulwark,” the 
king said, “and therefore every 
true Englishman ought to wish 
the prosperity of it.” He ap- 
plauds James’s confidence in ‘‘ my 
good and ancient friend, Mr 
Samuel Pepys, and England never 
produced such another in his 
station.” Readers of Macaulay 
will scarcely believe that “the 
king had a true English spirit, 
and looked on the French ambas- 
sador, M. Barillon, very coldly. ... 
He had not the least influence.” 
Barillon’s own memoirs hardly 
corroborate this bold statement. 
What pleased Lord Ailesbury 
most was James’s dislike of the 
land-tax later im; ~* by William 
of Orange. “‘J on luxury,’ 
the king said, ‘: solate, tea, 
coffee, and’ (wits: armth) ‘as 
wine’ (for he was a most sober 
prince). ‘Who obliges people to 
make themselves drunk? But, if 
they will drink, let them pay for 
it!’” For his part, Ailesbury 
called the Tories together, before 
Parliament met, at the Fountain 
Tavern, and there announced the 
king’s wishes, and proposed Sir 
John Trevor as Speaker. In the 





? Lord Ailesbury declares that the king never repeated his stories. 
citing, he was never known to relate the same thing.” 


** In re- 
Burnet says all who 


knew him were wearied by his old stories, and ‘‘ when he entered on them, 
they usually withdrew.” Perhaps he had not exhausted his collection in Lord 


Ailesbury’s presence. 
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House, to relieve the West India 
trade from heavy taxes, he pro- 
posed a tax on new ground-rents 
in London. Macaulay denounces 
this idea as “aristocratic,” but 
who can defend the prodigious 
“spreading of the hideous town,” 
which the tax was intended to 
check. The king was prepossessed 
against Lord Ailesbury, and treated 
him rudely—“ on which I told one, 
and, God forgive me, with an oath, 
that it was too much.” Ailesbury 
retired to his lands, and did not 
return to Court till he was “ina 
manner sent for.” 

He now passes to Monmouth’s 
landing. Ailesbury was sent from 
the Commons to the Lords, to pray 
them to sit while a bill of attainder 
against Monmouth was passed. 
He left the House to avoid carry- 
ing the bill to the Lords,—* I 
loving the duke so much as my 
king’s natural son, but not as my 
own king and sovereign.” Ailes- 
bury, in dudgeon with James, and 
in grief for his own son’s death, 
stayed inactive in the country, 
while an army against Monmouth 
was being raised. The king, how- 
ever, was won over, and made his 
father Lord Chamberlain. He 
also apologised to Ailesbury for 
his rudeness, admitting that he 
had been prejudiced against him 
by false tales. From his private 
affairs Ailesbury turns again to 
Monmouth’s fortunes. He had 
lived at Brussels “with that un- 
fortunate lady whom I lament to 
this hour,” and had told the Mar- 
quis of Grana that she was his 
wife. The marquis, then governor 
of the Low Countries, sent his 
daughter to visit Lady Henrietta. 
Afterwards, learning that Mone 
mouth had lied, he took the duke 
by the button, and said, ‘“ My lord, 
you have deceived me, and when- 
ever I am recalled from this station, 
I will cut your throat, or you shall 
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mine.” Monmouth was at a ball 
on the night of his father’s death. 
In all respects he caused scandals, 
which did not distress the con- 
science of William of Orange, to 
whom he divulged all his plans, 
“agreeable to his very weak head.” 
William promptly sent Bentinck 
with the news to James, —“ not out 
of affection, but to have the duke 
sacrificed, who was his rival, and 
personally much more beloved in 
the nation generally.” The story 
of the conference between William 
and’ Monmouth was told to Ailes- 
bury by “a page, who attended 
without.” The evidence is not 
particularly excellent. Another 
story Lord Ailesbury tells on Fer- 
guson’s evidence. Before Mon- 
mouth landed at Lyme, he in- 
formed Ferguson that he had 
already promised the place of 
Prime Minister “to the same per- 
son who then was at Court dig- 
nified with the same employment” 
—that is, Sunderland! Lord Ailes- 
bury’s story of Sunderland’s com- 
plicity in Monmouth’s plot, though 
told only on Ferguson’s evidence, 
agrees with the very remarkable 
anecdote in Singers’s ‘Clarendon 
Correspondence’ (i. 144). Mon- 
mouth, when in the Tower, gave 
Colonel Scott a letter for James. 
In this letter he probably de- 
nounced Sunderland as his accom- 
plice. Colonel Scott took it to 
Court, where Sunderland informed 
him that he could not see the 
king, who was in his shirt, but 
that he, Sunderland, would leave 
the bedroom door open, and give 
the letter into the king’s hands. 
At St Germains, after the Revo- 
lution, James told Colonel Scott 
that “as I am a living man, I 
never saw that letter.” 

If we can accept Lord Ailes- 
bury’s theory, Sunderland was at 
once responsible for Monmouth’s 
rebellion and for James’s refusal 
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to pardon Monmouth. Sunder- 
land gave the Jacobites good cause 
to hate him, and to invent legends 
against him. Yet he was emphati- 
cally capable de tout, and the 
anecdotes of Ferguson and of 
Colonel Scott bear each other out, 
as far as they go. 

Lord Ailesbury seemed fated to 
meet Monmouth in strange cir- 
cumstances. He landed at the 
same moment as Monmouth was 
taken to the privy stairs at White- 
hall. “I saw him led up the 
other stairs on the Westminster 
side, lean and pale, and with a 
disconsolate physiognomy, with 
soldiers with pistols in their hands. 
The yeomen of the guard were 
posted, and I ¢>t behind one of 
them that he s. -uld not perceive 
me, and I wished heartily and 
often since that I had not seen 
him, for I could never get him 
out of my mind for years, I so 
loved him personally.” 

Monmouth wept at James’s feet, 
“insomuch that the king’s heart 
was melted; and had it not been 
for the minister, who certainly had 
been tossed over in the room of 
the duke, he had been pardoned. 

. . The minister finding the 
king’s heart melted, he told his 
majesty he ought not to converse 
with traitors.” 

Monmouth, at the last, main- 
tained that Lady Henrietta was 
his wife before heaven. He sent 
to her a small parcel by the Bishop 
of Ely. The poor lady swooned, 
and, recovering, exclaimed, ‘ Good 
God! had that poor man nothing 
to think of but of me?” “ And 
what was in the paper was a 
charm : he was so weak as to have 
many found about him.” 

Concerning the cruelties in the 
suppression of Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion, Lord Ailesbury speaks with 
natural indignation. Kirke, he 
says, died the death of Herod, 
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“eaten up alive by vermin.” As 
for Jeffreys, “the king protested 
to me that he abhorred what 
had passed in that commission.” 
But he did nothing to prevent 
it, and Ailesbury, knowing his 
temper, dared not offer the ad- 
vice that was “on the tip of his 
tongue.” 

In October 1685 Lord Ailes- 
bury’s father died. His last words 
“Dear son, you will see 


were : 
melancholy days. God be thanked, 
I shall not.” The days sensibly 


darkened when James met his 
Parliament with the announce- 
ment that he wanted a standing 
army, and that he had appointed 
some eighty Catholic officers, who 
refused the tests. Lord Ailesbury 
attributes this illegal action, and 
this most impolitic speech, which 
at once turned a subservient into 
a hostile Parliament, to Sunder- 
land. After the Revolution, Sir 
John Cochrane asked Sunderland 
why he had given such evil ad- 
vice? ‘ He replied, with a sneer, 
that but for those counsels the 
Prince of Orange had never landed 
and succeeded.” ‘On _ which,” 
says Lord Ailesbury, “Sir John 
told me that he was struck dumb 
with abhorrence.” Macaulay re- 
marks that this view of Sunder- © 
land’s policy “‘ rests on no evidence 
whatever.” His reply to Cochrane, 
if Macaulay is right, was probably 
a mere piece of cynicism. Lord 
Ailesbury also mentions the well- 
known scandal about Sunderland’s 
intrigues with William of Orange, 
through Lady Sunderland and her 
lover, Henry Sydney. Whether 
James acted “agreeable to his 
very weak head,” or in obedience 
to Sunderland, his speech staggered 
the loyal and landed Catholics. Old 
Lord Bellasis said to Ailesbury, 
“‘ My dear lord, who could be the 
framer of this speech? I date my 
ruin and that of all my persuasion 
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from this day.”’ The Commons 
sent an address of remonstrance 
to the king, who replied, ‘“‘ What 
I have done I will stand by.” 
Lord Ailesbury carried the sword 
on this occasion, and he writes: 
“T was so struck that, the sword 
being heavy, I could scarce keep 
it up.” As every one knows, the 
Parliament was prorogued, then 
dissolved, ‘‘and we had no more 
during the king’s being in the 
kingdom.” 

As for James’s later follies and 
misdeeds, his claim of power to 
dispense with laws, his filling 
ecclesiastical and military posts 
with Catholics, Lord Ailesbury 
puts all down to Sunderland and 
the Jesuit Petre. The king he 


calls “the most honest and sincere 
man that I ever knew,” but admits 
his lack of kingcraft, his amorous- 
ness, and his indisposition for ‘the 
genteel part of love-making.” Lord 


Ailesbury sees, as the respectable 
Catholics saw, the violence and 
perfidy of James’s policy. But 
he shuts his eyes to this, as well 
as he may, and makes Sunderland 
the king’s whipping-boy. The 
queen tried to convert Lord Ailes- 
bury, who gratefully and respect- 
fully declined. ‘God be praised, 
during the whole course of my life 
I never did one action but accord- 
ing to a principle of conscience.” 
‘In wretched hands that good and 
well-meaning king was, and so they 
brought him to his ruin,” is, on the 
whole, the burden of Lord Ailes- 
bury’s meditations. As for the 
king’s new president of Magdalene, 
Farmer, “he was dead drunk at 
Banbury when the news came 
there of his being nominated presi- 
dent of that noble college.” “I 
humbly (bending on my knee) be- 
sought the king not to touch the 
freehold of the clergy, for that 
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priests of all religions were the 
same as to matters of interest, and 
if you pinch them they will return 
it fourfold—as was found in the 
sequel. Sir, if you will have a 
Romish college, found one, although 
it will be against the laws, rather 
than take the bread out of the 
mouths of the others in possession.” 
Ailesbury himself offered £1000 to- 
wards such a new foundation, “ but 
to my grief I found my representa- 
tions to little purpose. And now 
to come to the finishing stroke. 
The bishops must be the victims.” 
James’s illegal proclamation “ was 
infused into him” by Sunderland 
and Petre. The same excuse 
covers the famous “Three Ques- 
tions” which Lord Ailesbury 
placed before the gentry of his 
county, without disguising his dis- 
approbation. 

The insolences and iniquities of 
James might have been endured, in 
the expectation that he would be 
succeeded by a Protestant queen. 
But his son was born, and the 
country had made up its mind 
that the birth would be a Jesuit 
farce,—that a child would be im- 
posed on them. ‘ None but rogues 
invented that calumny, and fools 
came into that vile and calumnious 
belief,” says Lord Ailesbury. Still, 
rogues and fools poll a very heavy 
vote. “From the month of No- 
vember until few days before the 
delivery,” says Lord Ailesbury, “1 
had the honour to play at cards 
with the queen every night; ... 
and for her physiognomy I defy 
any one to counterfeit it.” The 
princess Anne was absent at Bath 
when the child was born. James 
was said to have sent her there to 
keep her out of the way. Lord 
Ailesbury maintains that she really 
left London and went to Bath on 
the advice of Lady Churchill and 





2 Compare Macaulay, ii. 47. 
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Lady Fitzhardinge, “that she 
might not be an eyewitness of 
the birth of her brother,” and 
they circulated a false tale that 
she was urged to go thither by 
the king. . 

Disgusted by the course of af- 
fairs, Ailesbury went to resign his 
commission as Lord Lieutenant. 
The king, however, under oath of 
secrecy, told Ailesbury of the great 
preparations being made against 
him in Holland, and asked if he 
would desert him in such a peril. 
The loyal Ailesbury, kneeling, 
swore he would die for the king, 
and, of course, retained his com- 
mission. What other course was 
open to a man of honour? He 
never regretted that moment, for, 
had he resigned, he would have 
been suspected of complicity with 
the Dutch party. “I could not 
change my king as one does a 
suit of clothes.” The Duke of 
Ormond, indeed, sent for Ailes- 
bury, and was on the point of 
asking him to join “the Orange 
party,” but was dissuaded, almost 
in the act of speaking, by Mr 
Maule. 

The Dutch expedition was 
equipped, the French king of- 
fered that aid which James was 
foolish enough to refuse. And 
why did he refuse that which his 
son and his grandson so often 
prayed for in vain? Sunder- 
land, as usual, “was in the bot- 
tom of thir it was by his treach- 
erous adv: that the offered aid 
of Louis was declined.” This Lord 
Ailesbury gives on the authority 
of Mr Skeltan or Skelton — that 
is, Colonel Skelton, James’s agent 
at the Hague: he adds that Sun- 
derland was disgraced because the 
king had discovered his villany. 
Meanwhile the storm grew blacker, 
and James did nothing practical. 
Ailesbury and Feversham, on their 
knees, implored him to “clap up 
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seven or eight of the heads of 
the conspirators ”—the Prince of 
Denmark, Ormond, Grafton, Lord 
Churchill, Kirke, and _ others. 
* But it was found, and fatally, 
that the king could not resolve.” 
At last he set out for Salisbury. 
Pere a very sad circumstance 
occurred. He did not take Lord 
Ailesbury in the royal coach/ Our 
hero was ousted by Peterborough. 
Lord Ailesbury displayed a fine 
spirit, and when he arrived in Salis- 
bury the day after the king, was 
embraced by all the gentlemen of 
the bedchamber, “for my firmity 
in the support of our undoubted 
privilege.” Here, indeed, is an- 
cient loyalty. This gentleman, 


. though deprived of a seat in the 


royal coach, never dreamed of 
going over to William. He should 
have been made Groom of the Pos- 
set. Less honourable was Church- 
ill. The royal nose chanced to 
bleed freely on the day when Ailes- 
bury joined him. The doctor put 
a cold key down the back of his 
majesty’s neck, and forbade him 
to lead his army to Warminster 
next day, when “it was designed 
by a general that afterwards made 
much noise in the world for to 
have delivered him up to the 
Prince of Orange. . . . All this 
is on my own certain knowledge.” 
Next day Churchill and Grafton 
went over to the Dutch. The 
king returned to London. Peter- 
borough went in his coach and 
Lord Ailesbury got wet. But he 
never deserted his sovereign. At 
Andover the Prince of Denmark 
and Ormond forsook him. Then 
Anne, with Lady Churchill and 
Lady Hardinge, rushed off, and 


‘‘ Left a man undone, 
To his fate,” 


as Burns advises. The king dallied 
in town for a fortnig.t, and then 
sent the queen with her child to 
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France, on a Sunday, at midnight. 
On Monday Mr Charles Bertie 
came, and offered to raise three 
or four thousand horsemen that 
would strike for the king. Ailes- 
bury, who carried Bertie’s pro- 
posal to James, had heard that the 
king meditated flight. James de- 
clared that it was “a coffee-house 
report.” Ailesbury replied that 
he knew the king was to ride Bay 
Ailesbury ; that his equerry, page, 
and Dick Smith, his groom, were 
ready. Then the king equivo- 
cated, and Ailesbury actually re- 
proached him with that business 
of the coach. He then implored 
James to mount and march, with 
four thousand faithful troops, to 
Nottingham, where Anne was. If 
not, march to York, seize Berwick, 
and secure Scotland, where Claver- 
house would have been at his side. 
Later, Danby, who was lying at 
York with a rough levy of Orange- 
ists, asked Ailesbury in later years 


‘“‘what the devil he had meant by 


this advice?” ‘To knock you on 
the head in the first place, if you 
had resisted. And what course 
would you have taken?” ‘ What 
course! to submit ourselves and 
crave pardon.” 

Ailesbury’s advice was spirited, 
Charles Edward would not have 
needed it. But James fled like a 
thief in the night. He might 
have fought, and might have fal- 
len by the side of Dundee, but he 
ran away. There was a meeting 
at the Guildhall. Even Ailesbury 
signed a request to William to ad- 
vance. The king had left no reg- 
ency. Then came the Irish alarm. 
Next day it was known that James 
had been stopped at Feversham. 
There was silence in the council 
for a quarter of an hour when this 
news arrived. Then Ailesbury 
moved that the king should be in- 
vited to return. With this mes- 
sage Ailesbury, in advance of 
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Middleton, Yarmouth, and Fevers- 
ham, rode trough excited but 
not ill-humoured mobs to Fevers- 
ham. He found the wretched 
king, “his hat on and his beard 
much grown.” The king received 
him with displeasure: he averred 
thet James, by his flight, might 
have caused London to be in 
a blaze. James was surrounded 
by a mob, he was dirty and un- 
kempt, his life was probably in 
great hazard. Many who were 
loyal to his person arrived, with 
Feversham’s ‘cavalry. Near the 
town of Feversham the Horse 
Guards received him with en- 
thusiasm, ‘‘the tears for joy run- 
ning down their faces”—a few of 
the men who would have followed 
the king to the North. As he ap- 
proached London, James was re- 
ceived in a kind of triumph. “The 
joy was great and general.” Next 
day the Dutch guards arrived in 
town. At midnight Count Solmes 
came from William to the king, 
and told him he was posting 
Dutch soldiers in all places of im- 
portance. The king offered to re- 
tire to Rochester. Ailesbury was 
driven thither by the king’s coach- 
man, who exclaimed, “God damn 
Father Petre! But for him we 
had not been here.” On the night 
of December 21, 1688, the king 
sent for Ailesbury, informed him 
that he was about to fly, and bade 
his loyal servant go to the Prince 
of Orange. “If I do not retire 
I shall certainly be sent to the 
Tower, and no king ever went out 
of that place but to his grave. ... 
Can you advise me to stay?” 
Ailesbury declined to offer an 
opinion. James sneaked off 
through the back-garden, where 
he took ship, and Ailesbury went 
to St James’s, where he waited on 
William. ‘“ He received me most 
courteously, and I knew after that 
he esteemed me in his heart, and 
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as little those that had deserted 
their royal master.” He dined 
with William, and called twice on 
Bentinck, but was not received. 
Ailesbury sent Bentinck a message 
that, “ by God, it was for the last 
time, and we never spoke after: a 
grave bow might pass from one to 
the other, but that was all.” 

If ever a king abdicated and de- 
serted, that king was James. But 
in the House of Lords, Ailesbury 
openly maintained the opposite, 
quoting what the king had said 
about his fear of being sent 
to the Tower and to his grave. 
Ailesbury took the oaths, as a 
mere “ garrison oath” and provi- 
sionally. He had no scruples at 
all about this. The oath was 
purely provisional. In old age 
Lord Ailesbury, an exile, refused 
to take the oaths to George L., 
whom he knew and had enter- 
tained at Brussels. There might 


yet be a Stuart Restoration, 


though he deemed it next to 
impossible, and, once sworn to 
the Hanoverian monarch, Ailes- 
bury could not have served a 
Stuart. Such was his view of 
this question of conscience. Can 
we call it dishonourable? The 
oath was framed by the Bishop of 
Peterborough, who, presenting the 
form to Lord Nottingham, said, 
“T regard it as like a plate of 
cucumbers, dressed with oil and 
vinegar, yet fit for nothing but to 
throw out of the window.”! The 
bishop would not take the oath. 
Ailesbury swallowed that cucum- 
ber. “The prince being proclaimed 
king (although I did in Parliament 
do all that lay in my power to ob- 
struct it), he was to protect the 
kingdom, and those that desired 
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some protection ought to take the 
oaths.” 

Of what passed in Scotland 
Ailesbury says little. The mes- 
sage which James sent from Ire- 
land to the Convention “ was very 
far from being gracious or sweet, 
and to cut his own throat (the ex- 
pression is a little harsh) he could 
find out nobody to countersign but 
my Lord Melford, a person abom- 
inated in that kingdom.” He 
merely mentions the valour of 
Dundee. He carried the sword 
before William at his coronation. 
‘Did you not wish it in his body,” 
said Lady Dorchester. Ailesbury 
was very angry. “I hold it a most 
damnable sin even to hope it,” 
much more, of course, to be ac- 
complice to William’s assassination. 
In later years the lady quarrelled 
with Ailesbury, and said that he 
“had wished the sword in the 
guts of William.” Her ladyship 
also swore a good deal, but ap- 
parently she carried her lie to 
William, who, from being gracious 
to Ailesbury, turned to “a per- 
sonal hatred.” 

In 1690 a warrant was issued 
against Ailesbury, on _ general 
suspicion. He offered to sur- 
render on bail: the queen aided 
him, he was bailed, and was asked 
to play basset by this kind lady. 
Two days before any one might 
have arrested him in the street, 
and now he was at cards with the 
queen! He praises her “ great 
judgment and compassion.” He 
defends James’s conduct at the 
Boyne, maintaining that no prince 
need stay when his army runs. 
In a sea-fight, his captain’s brains 
had been blown into James’s face, 
which he wiped calmly, saying, 





1 «¢ And when she’s dressed out in her best, 
All tempting, fine, and gay, 
As men should serve a cucumber, 
She throws herself away.” — Beggar’s Opera. 
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“He was a brave and honest man, 
and I pity his wife and children, 
for he had a numerous family.” 
But the Boyne was not James’s 
day. Noman is brave at all hours, 
perhaps, as no man is wise. The 
king had lost his nerve, probably 
from age and sorrow. From evi- 
dence given by Pepys, it is certain 
that he had once been valiant, and 
always most cool when in greatest 

ril. 

Ailesbury, afterthe Boyne, “ had 
a hard game to play, surrounded 
by eager, brainless Jacobites, hot 
heads, and empty as their purses 
were, . . . pleased with their pro- 
jects as children are with rattles 
and whistles.” He himself be- 
lieved in no Restoration without 
a strong fleet and a sudden sur- 
prise. Already the Jacobites had 


split into Melfordians and Middle- 
tonians, already they were fighting 
for places to be given when James 


returned. Ailesbury’s own plan 
was never to write. Hehad not to 
burn a single paper before he was, 
in a later year, sent to the Tower. 
He approached Louvois in his 
king’s interest, and successfully, 
but Louvois died, and nothing was 
done. Of the intended invasion 
of 1691 Ailesbury knew nothing, 
“having made it my request not 
to be gratified with secrets of this 
nature, and I knew but too well 
the babbling spirit of the greater 
part of the Jacobites, and, which 
was worse, if possible, their envious 
temper.” A cousin of his own, a 
son of Lord Delamere, had revealed 
the plot of the drunken dullard, 
Lord Preston — “ very ungentle- 
manlike,” says Lord Ailesbury: He 
was determined not to commit 
himself to a similar chance.! There- 
fore, while he had no official know- 
ledge of the intended invasion, he 
had made himself acquainted with 
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it. A warrant, as he believed, 
was out against him, but he sent 
his wife to warn the Princess Anne, 
and advise her to be ready to meet 
her father when he landed. He had 
arranged a guard for her safety, 
and taken all precautions. ‘“ Well, 
madame,” said Anne, “tell your 
lord that I am ready to do what 
he can advise me to.” Ailesbury, 
in doubt if he were to be arrested 
or not, went home, and “ always 
had his nose in the air,” watching 
the weather-cocks for a good Jac- 
obite wind. It came, he hurried 
to town, only to hear the bells 
ring for the defeat of La Hogue, 
and the ruin of his master’s hopes. 
Anne, too, was disappointed, and 
showed “a melancholy face.” Long 
afterwards Ailesbury learned that 
Queen Mary had secured his free- 
dom from arrest. ‘ Her humanity 
was without example.” 

Speaking of the queen, and of 
Richard Steele’s poem on _ her 
funeral, Ailesbury irreverently 
calls our friend Dick “a twopenny 
poet, whose head was as empty of 
religion as his pockets of money.” 
The Christian Hero is thus mourn- 
fully misjudged. 

Omitting some trifling matters, 
and Sunderland’s endeavour to 
win over Ailesbury, we reach our 
hero’s conference with Admiral 
Sir Ralph Delaval. Together with 
Admiral Killigrew, they plotted 
to carry the fleet over to James, 
or, rather, to keep it out of the 
path of the French fleet, and 
they did not mean to let the life 
of Sir Cloudesley Shovel stand 
in their way. “If he would not 
consent, they knew what to do in 
that case.” The leading admiral 
was to sail off to a station two 
hundred leagues away, and then 
was to open his instructions, and 
“to lose time so as to give the 





1 For Preston’s conspiracy, see Macaulay, iii. 764. 
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French time to land King James 
out of the cannon of Portsmouth.” 
Ailesbury then went to France to 
arrange that side of the plot. He 
lurked at Farmer Hunt’s, near 
Romney. There our conspirator 
lay ten nights, “forced to do 
what God knows poor people 
practise but too often,—to sleep 
much, not to think of an empty 
belly. . . . Once he gave me a cat 
instead of a rabbit,” yet Farmer 
Hunt’s charges were exorbitant. 
At last Ailesbury crossed the 
Channel in an “owler” or smug- 
gling vessel. After innumerable 
discomforts, and a narrow escape 
from drowning, he reached St Ger- 
mains, and saw Melford, whom he 
so disliked. He was secretly con- 
veyed in a sedan to Court, where 
Madame Macdonald, a silly in- 
triguer, stared hard at him. “That 
night she was brought to bed, and 
I was heartily glad of it.” The 
sedan was stopped at the stair by 
a load of wood, laid down on pur- 
pose to make Ailesbury come out 
and show himself, whereas privacy 
was necessary to his design. In 
the bedchamber the queen received 
him in a more gracious manner 
than James had at his command. 
“The queen putting on no red, I 
own I was struck when I first saw 
her, and she perceived it, and, with 
a sigh, said, ‘ Afflictions alter people 
fast.’” The king 


“bore his age well enough, being 
more phlegmatic, and taking his rest 
well, which to my knowledge he did 
the same when he was turned out of 
his kingdom. The king gave me soon 
a bitter pill to swallow, and down with 
it I must, or return to England as I 
came. I knew his temper but too 
well, and when once he had taken an 
impression, the best reasons could 
never shake him, and I had not the 
heart todo what certainly I had done 
if he had been reigning in England, 
that is, to quit my employments and 
return to my own home.” 
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This “pill” was, to see Middle- 
ton, who was intriguing with 
Sunderland, Ailesbury’s pet aver- 
sion. He wished to see only 
James, Melford, the lady with 
whom he lodged, a Major Holmes, 
and the king of France, with Bon- 
temps, keeper of the royal closet. 
However, he had to yield. He was 
introduced to the Prince of Wales 
(the “Old Pretender ”), a child of 
eight—“a lovely creature.” The 
courtiers asked the little boy who 
was with the king. The child 
only knew that the stranger was 
very tall, whereon one Lloyd 
“swore that it must be myself 
the prince had _ seen.” Now 
Middleton, intending to restore 
James by aid of Sunderland, had 
no mind that Ailesbury should 
succeed. Ailesbury received Mid- 
dleton, who asked his advice on 
the king’s new declaration in 
manuscript. ‘ Advice, my lord!” 
said Ailesbury. “It hath been 
printed in London a fortnight 
since, and I doubt not but that 
the printer is hanged by this time, 
or will be soon.” They then went 
to James, where Ailesbury very 
freely denounced a declaration 
made by a prince who had no means 
of acting on it. He would carry 
the declaration to the admirals, if 
Middleton would accompany him, 
and swear he had seen the king sign 
it. In brief, Middleton had as good 
as ruined the plot by prematurely 
publishing the declaration. The 
same day Ailesbury saw Louis 
XIV.; “his smiling and bowing 
graciously with his head were most 
affable, and, to say the truth, no 
king whatever came up to that 
pitch.” Neither Louis nor Ailes- 
bury needed a map of our coasts, 
as they discussed the plan. “I 
said it was imagined in England 
that his majesty knew but too 
well our situation. On which he 
smiled, and with a gracious look, 

c 
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told me that I was no flatterer.” 
The plan was simple. Delaval 
and Killigrew were to sail with the 
vague or pretended instructions. 
The French fleet was then to bring 
over James, with English, Scotch, 
and Irish forces in French pay. 
The English army would soon rally 
to the king. On the footing of a 
French conquest, Ailesbury plainly 
said that he could not deal with 
Louis, “if it was required of me.” 
But Louis durst not venture his 
fleet. The admirals might play 
him false—might “come down on 
him with a west wind.” So this 
comparatively hopeful plan was 
abandoned. Louis said of Ailes- 
bury, “ This lord is the first man of 
quality with a great estate that 
hath repaired to you, the first 
man that came about on affairs of 
the most high importance, and the 
first that never asked anything 
for himself.” This royal and de- 
served compliment was all that 


Ailesbury gained by a perilous and 
distasteful expedition. He reached 
London in a high fever, was put 
to bed, and lay very sick for three 


weeks, “I resolved that I would 
enter no more into what might bring 
me to my end, and for nothing. . . . 
But when I thought to take my 
rest, I had then the most unquiet 
days. .. . After my return from 
France in 1693, I never entered 
into what they call an overt act, 
although I was sent to the Tower 
three years after, and for what, is 
hard to be guessed.” 

Burnet and Macaulay have mis- 
understood this expedition of Ailes- 
bury’s. It was prior to Charnock’s 
visit to France, and to the plot for 
an invasion by the Dukeof Berwick. 
It was conducted without the 
privity of any but Delaval and his 
brotheradmiral. But Burnet makes 
it part of Charnock’s Plot, and of 
Berwick’s design, in which Lord 
Ailesbury had no share or lot. 
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Burnet bases his charge on Sir 
John Fenwick’s confession. Pro- 
bably Fenwick, as we shall see, 
had an aversion to Ailesbury, and 
he was also in a confused state of 
mind. Aijlesbury’s own design 
was, at worst, the least un-English 
of all the conspiracies. 

“The spring of all my misfor- 
tunes arose about June 1695, occa- 
sioned by foolish complaisance ; 
and when I thought of it after, 
and to the very moment I write 
this in April 1729, I cannot for- 
bear knocking my head.” Indeed, 
Lord Ailesbury, though absolutely 
innocent, was implicated in Ber- 
wick’s Plot, and the Assassination 
Plot of 1696. Berwick, as Mac- 
aulay says, was to arrange a Jaco- 
bite rising, to be followed by an 
invasion. The other plot, in which 
Charnock (James’s Vice-President 
of Magdalene) was concerned, 
aimed simply at murdering Will- 
iam. It is needless to say that 
Ailesbury would have listened to 
no such abominable proposal. As 
to Berwick’s plan, Ailesbury had 
done his best, had shot his bolt, 
and was determined never again 
to move in the king’s cause. Yet 
he was arrested, and, in Macaulay’s 
History, his name goes down to all 
posterity as a partner in an iniquity 
of the basest dye. How, then, 
did this misfortune befall him ? 
We must abridge as much as pos- 
sible, though the main interest of 
the story is in the curious details. 

Charnock, a convert to Popery, 
a supporter of James’s nominee at 
Magdalene, was a person of whom 
Ailesbury ‘‘could not endure the 
sight.” His grandfather and 
father, however, had been friends 
of the Ailesbury family. In deep 
poverty, he thought of trying St 
Germains. Sir William Perkins 
(Parkyns) asked Ailesbury to intro- 
duce Charnock to Lord Powis’s son, 
Lord Montgomery, that the intro- 
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duction might help him at James’s 
little Court. The good-natured 
Ailesbury said, “Bring him to 
dinner, and I will invite Lord 
Montgomery.” Perkins, who loved 
a bottle, proposed a tavern dinner. 
They had a very bad dinner in- 
deed. Hither came Sir John Fen- 
wick, Charnock, and Sir William 
Perkins, “who brought thither, 
unknown to me, that monster of 
a man, George Porter.” ‘I was 
enraged to the last degree, and at 
table, with a miserable dinner, I 
scarce opened my mouth.” <A 
silly Jacobite, Peter Cook, a 
scrupulous devotee, was placed 
next the mistress of the house— 
a woman named Mrs Mountjoy, 
who had no reputation. This 
companionship of saint and sinner 
was their only mirth. Mont- 
gomery had made excuse, and did 
not come. Charnock prayed again 
for an introduction. They did 
dine together at another tavern. 
“ As long as we”—Ailesbury and 
Montgomery—“ stayed, there was 
none but ordinary discourse,” the 
waiters coming and going. As 
they departed they met “Mr 
Goodman, the player,” on the 
stairs. They heard that the party 
lasted till four in the morning. 
Later, Porter and Goodman swore 
to a variety of lies about these 
entertainments, alleging that a 
plot had been laid for a rising 
and invasion, with Ailesbury’s 
consent.! Lord Ailesbury then 
went to various places, and chat- 
ted with Betterton, perhaps also 
with Mrs Bracegirdle, at the the- 
atre, then home to supper and 
bed. Lord Ailesbury sent Char- 
nock on no commission to France, 
as Porter and Goodman swore 
later, and received no report from 
him. He only once saw Char- 
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nock again, and then only re- 
marked that he was sorry Char- 
nock had got no appointment at 
St Germains. Yet he was said to 
have sent Charnock with an offer 
to raise two thousand men, a plan 
which he regarded as absurd. 
Once, at Sir John Fenwick’s, he 
laughed at the Jacobites for dis- 
tributing appointments in the 
future. “Give me a place that 
requires no attendance at Court, 
but that brings a great income, 
and all transacted by secretaries 
and clerks, as, for example, 
Auditor of the Exchequer.” And 
Fenwick, two years later, con- 
fessed in the Tower that Ailes- 
bury was to be Auditor of the 
Exchequer, a post really held by 
his cousin, Sir Robert Howard. 
Ailesbury learned from a friend 
that the Duke of Berwick had 
arrived to plan an invasion. He 
was also sent for by the deprived 
Bishop of Norwich on the same 
affair. He bade the bishop tell 
the king what befell Buckingham, 
who took arms for Richmond 
(Henry VII.) before Richmond 
was embarked. ‘“‘ My lord,’ said 
the bishop, ‘I have the very same 
thoughts as you.’ I concluded, 
‘My lord, there is nothing to be 
done. Let us be quiet, and let 
God govern all.’ I verily believed 
that the Duke of Berwick was 
then in another room there.” 
And this was Ailesbury’s real 
share in the Assassination Plot, 
“that barbarous design of miser- 
able wretches,” and in the Invasion 
Plot. An invasion he now regard- 
ed as hopeless. As for the assas- 
sination, it was odious to him, and 
he tries to prove that it was odious 
toJames. The evidence of Harris? 
he denounces as false. Barclay 
(whom he calls Berkeley) was sent 
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See Porter’s evidence in the State Trials, 
See Macaulay, iv. 651-653. 
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over from France to serve under 
Berwick. Finding that Berwick 
was gone, and the rising given up, 
Barclay’s “ weak head turned 
round.” The instructions which 
James had given him as an officer 
under Berwick, in an open rising, 
he used to bring men into a newly 
invented assassination plot of his 
own. “By indirect ways I know 
for certain King James detested 
that plot, and Berkeley never after 
appeared before him, and by order.” 
Harris is “a false witness,” Porter 
“a miserable wretch,” with whom 
Ailesbury had had some private 
dealings about an annuity. One 
King, who was executed for the 
Assassination Plot, sent his mother, 
a famous dressmaker, to tell Ailes- 
bury that William had asked him, 
Perkins, and Friend, “ what they 
knew of me?” “TI obtained of a 
friend to let the king [William] 
know that, as a Christian, I must 
pardon, and that I did it really, 
but to forget it [the suspicion, that 
is] was impossible.” He added 
that had he received even a hint of 
the design, he would have warned 
his majesty—indirectly. 

The plot having failed, Ailes- 
bury received a hint to fly. He at 
once went and offered to surrender 
himself. Next day he was sent to 
the Tower, where his wife insisted 
on sharing his captivity. Sir 
John Fenwick was also imprisoned 
there. The witnesses against Ailes- 
bury were the miscreant Porter, 
“Scum Goodman” the actor, and 
Farmer Hunt, who served up the 
cat as a rabbit. The intrigues of 
the period were many and com- 
plicated. Peterborough offered to 
stand by Fenwick and Ailesbury, 
if they would denounce Shrews- 
bury, Godolphin, Marlborough, and 
Admiral Russel. Ailesbury replied, 


“ No person of honour and in his 
right senses can expect from mean 
answer to a proposition so ridicu- 
lous and preposterous.” ! Fenwick, 
who would have acceded, now re- 
fused to nod to Ailesbury out 
of his prison window. To the 
Duke of Devonshire, Ailesbury’s 
private enemy, Fenwick confessed 
“‘ some truths, some falsehoods, and 
many things by hearsay.” Ailes- 
bury now refused to help Goodman, 
the witness against him, to escape. 
“T had rather stand my trial and 
be acquitted honourably, than to 
consent to the escape of a witness.” 
As is well known, Lady Mary 
Fenwick did pay Goodman £600 to 
escape, and she charged Lord Ailes- 
bury with a third of the money. 
**T, and none that belonged to me, 
ever knew anything of this until 
after Goodman was gone, and that 
demand of my payment was made, 
but utterly refused.” Macaulay 
writes (iv. 712)—“ Ailesbury well 
knew that if these men [Porter and 
Goodman] appeared against him, 
his head would be in serious 
danger. His friends and Fenwick’s 
raised a sufficient sum,” and Good- 
man disappeared. But we have 
Lord Ailesbury’s word for it that 
his own friends and he were not 
concerned in the transaction. Lord 
Berkeley meant to testify against 
him, being jealous of his acquaint- 
ance with Mrs Bracegirdle. That 
fair and brave lady called on Lord 
Berkeley, and said, “Give me 
leave to tell you that a peer of 
your rank will make a fine figure 
in the evidence-box with two such 
known villains, Porter and Good- 
man. This is all that I have the 
honour to say to you.” “The 
greatest and most grateful return 
I can make to that generous per- 
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clearing of the wrongful aspersions 
they laid on her on my account.” 
Lady Ailesbury died on hearing 
the cannon that announced the 
passing of the bill of attainder 
against Fenwick. 

And here we must close too 
long an article, leaving much of 
these Memoirs yet unhandled. On 
February 12, 1697, Lord Ailes- 
bury was released on bail among 
general rejoicings. On January 
29, 1698, he left England for ever, 
dreading a bill against all who 
had been in France, without leave, 
since 1688. “This famous Act 
passed, the Dutch would have it 
so, and, next to my estate, they 
thirsted after my blood.” For 
Lord Ailesbury’s recollections of 
life on the Continent and of Marl- 
borough we have no space. The 
last message which the dying king 
sent to him was, “If I had taken 
his advice at the latter part of 
my being in my kingdoms, I had 
never rendered my soul to God 
my Creator in a foreign country.” 

We have left ourselves scant 
space for reflections on these 
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Memoirs and their author. He 
appears as a loyal and honest 
gentleman ; too wise for his hope- 
less party. His character is clear- 
ed from complicity in a vile plot, 
and from the charge of causing a 
witness to abscond. As to taking 
the oaths to William, we have his 
own theory of the case—a queer 
casuistry, certainly. The question 
remains, Why was Lord Ailesbury 
a Jacobite? ‘It is evident,” he 
says, “how little I approved of 
many things my unfortunate king 
and master had done.” Even more 
evident is his contempt for his 
babbling, drunken, vain, and en- 
vious fellow-Jacobites. But, as 
to loyalty, “I drew it in with my 
mother’s milk,” he says more than 
once. He was loyal, as Falstaff 
was cowardly, “on instinct ”—by 
sheer force of sentiment, of that 
sentiment which history can scarce- 
ly destroy, which yet wins our 
hearts, if not our heads, to the 
forlorn cause—the impossible, un- 
desirable venture—the cause of the 
White Rose. 
A. Lana. 
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Tue dissolution of 1826 took 
place when men’s minds were 
divided between the two great 
questions of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion and Reform of Parliament, 
although the latter had not yet 
taken such firm hold upon the 
public mind as was the case four 
years later. In Lord Liverpool’s 
Cabinet there was a great differ- 
ence of opinion, the supporters of 
Catholic emancipation being led 
by Canning, and its opponents by 
the Duke of Wellington. I have 
books relating to the elections for 
the county of York, and the 
towns of Leicester, Reading, Ches- 
ter, Maldon, and Preston. The 
Yorkshire election turned entirely 
upon Catholic emancipation, the 
late members, Lord Milton and 
Mr Wortley, having supported it, 
and this being the first occasion 
upon which the county of York 
was to return four members, the 
two members for disfranchised 
Grampound having been thus allo- 
cated. The “historical account” 
of this election relates very fully 
all that took place. The moderate 
section of Conservatives, upon the 
late member, Mr Wortley, having 
been raised to the peerage, seem to 
have set their affections upon Mr 
Bethell of Rise, in the East Rid- 
ing; but the party which called 
itself the “ Protestant” party 
were not satisfied with this gentle- 
man’s views upon the question of 
the day, and accordingly brought 
forward the Hon. William Dun- 
combe and Mr R. Fountayne Wil- 
son, who were opposed to “ further 
concessions to Roman Catholics.” 
The clergy seem to have taken an 
active part in support of these 


II. 


gentlemen, and meetings were 
held throughout the county in 
anticipation of the contest. Con- 
test, however, there was none 
after all. Lord Morpeth was in- 
vited to stand by a_ powerful 
requisition, but declined ; and when 
the day of nomination arrived, 
Mr Bethell, having obtained a 
larger show of hands than all the 
other candidates, declined to enter 
upon what he said would have 
been “the ruinous expenses of a 
poll.” Mr Marshall had _ been 
nominated as the second Liberal 
candidate with Lord Milton, and 
these two, with Duncombe and 
Wilson, were returned unopposed, 
so that the county of York had 
not the opportunity of showing on 
which side was the majority. 

The Protestant party were fer- 
tile in squibs, mostly directed 
against the age of Mr Marshall 
(who was a great Leeds manu- 
facturer) and the Liberal support 
of Catholic emancipation. Two 
of these squibs may bear quotation, 
as samples of electioneering lit- 
erature :— 


‘* EPIGRAM. 


“Two Miltons, to delight their age, 

The hill of Fame would climb, — 

The one to charm with Politics, 
The other ‘ lofty Rhyme.’ 

But ah! unequal is the race 
To win the meed of glory ; 

One brings us all to Paradise, 
The other Purgatory.” 


The second is rather better :— 


‘** Newfangled Firm, Milton and Co., 
Why look so proud on Calico ? 

Why be with spleen so very crusted ? 
Your Silken flags will soon be Worsted !” 


The other party were not behind 
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in the hand-bill controversy. One 
of their squibs thus concludes :— 


‘¢ To Marshall fill a cheerful glass, — 
No Yorkshireman the toast will pass, 
Unless he be as great an ass 

As Wilson or as Duncombe.” 


The “supporters of the Protes- 
tant cause” had a great dinner at 
Leeds after the election, at which 
Michael Thos. Sadler made a long 
speech which is duly reported, 
and altogether the “historical 
account” tells fully and well the 
events of the election. 

The Preston election was also 
a very lively affair. The old mem- 
bers (Messrs Horrocks and Horn- 
by) did not seek re-election, and 
the Hon. E. G. Stanley (after- 
wards the Earl of Derby) came 
forward. There is a good account 
of his triumphal entry into Pres- 
ton in a book which I have, en- 
titled, ‘A Collection of Addresses, 
Squibs, Songs, &c., together with 
the Political Mountebank (show- 
ing the changeable opinions of 
Mr Cobbett,’ &c.) For William 
Cobbett shortly afterwards an- 
nounced himself a candidate, and 
Mr J. Wood and Captain Barrie 
also came into the field. Mr 
Cobbett made an _ enormously 
lengthy speech upon the hustings, 
and he and Mr Wood obtained 
the show of hands. Captain 
Barrie was the Tory candidate, 
and apparently opposed to the 
Catholic claims, which the other 
candidates supported. He fought 
a gallant fight, and on the 21st 
June the poll stood—Stanley, 1373; 
Wood, 814; Barrie, 779 ; Cobbett, 
608. But at the close of the poll on 
the 26th it was thus declared :-— 


Stanley . 2944 
Wood 1974 
Barrie . 1653 
Cobbett . 995 


Captain Barrie attributed his de- 
feat to “disgraceful and illegal 
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conduct,” and to the intimidation 
which prevented his voters from 
getting to the poll. The squibs 
were many, especially those against 
Cobbett, but none deserve quota- 
tion. Cobbett polled 451 plumpers, 
and none of the other candidates 
more than a few. 

The poll-book for the borough of 
Maldon is a smart volume, bound 
in calf; but it does no more than 
chronicle the poll, which lasted 
fifteen days,—the Hon. G. Winn, 
whose seat was not contested, 
polling 1747, whilst Mr T. Barrett 
Lennard (Whig) defeated Mr Quin- 
tin Dick (Tory) by 1454 to 1401 
votes. This election, however, 
cemented Mr Dick’s interest in 
the borough, for which he after- 
wards sat for seventeen years. 
Dod’s ‘ Electoral Facts’ tells us that 
in former times the influence 
in Maldon was possessed by Mr 
Strutt, “but of late years money 
is said to be the best patron.” 

The Leicester contest lasted ten 
days, and the Tory corporation 
(who were accused of having made 
eight hundred “honorary freemen”) 
succeeded in returning their two 
*no-Popery ” candidates, Sir C. A. 
Hastings and Mr Otway Cave, 
against the “Liberal and Inde- 
pendent” candidates, Messrs Evans 


and Denman. The poll stood— 
Hastings 2773 
Cave 2678 
Evans 2063 
Denman 1811 


It is noticeable that the difference 
between the votes for Cave and 
Evans was only nine on the seventh 
day ; but 1054 votes polled for the 
former and only 458 for the iaiter 
on the three last days. At the 
Reading election two Conserva- 
tives, Monck and Spence, were 
returned, but Mr Palmer, Whig, 
gained the second seat on petition. 
There is nothing noteworthy told 
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us of this election; but that of 
Chester is chronicled at full length 
in ‘A Narrative of the Proceedings 
at the Memorable Contest,’ of 
which we are informed that “the 
whole is written, compiled, and 
arranged by an eyewitness.” This 
was a strenuous effort to defeat 
the Grosvenor interest in Chester, 
made by those who professed to 
have at heart “the cause of the 
independence of the city,” one of 
whom was the editor of “the 
Narrative,” as he duly informs us. 
Sir John Egerton had twice fought 
“the battle of independence” in 
Chester; and as he had died in 
1825, his friends chose his brother, 
General Egerton, as the candidate 
to take his place. Lord Belgrave 
again came forward, and the Hon. 
R. Grosvenor also stood, having in 
his first address apologised for his 
absence from England in company 
of the Duke of Devonshire, “ his 
Majesty’s ambassador extraordin- 
ary, at the approaching coronation 
of the Emperor of Russia.” This 
absence was of course made the 
most of by the opponents of the 
Grosvenor interest, who found a 
second candidate in Mr E. Venables 
Townshend, and the contest began 
in right earnest. The candidates 
were neck-and-neck for the first 
eight days, the poll on the eighth 
day being—Belgrave, 750; Eger- 
ton, 702; Grosvenor, 691; Town- 
shend, 637. On the tenth day, 
however, the tables were turned, 
Lord Belgrave still heading the 
poll with 809 votes, whilst his 
brother had polled 738 and General 
Egerton but 735 votes, Mr Town- 
shend being last with 654. We 
are told that a “great number of 
villanously bad votes” were ten- 
dered on both sides, but “the 


majority of the decisions were 
against the Independents.” <Ac- 
cordingly, on the twelfth and last 
day the poll was declared— 
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Belgrave ; . 830 
Grosvenor. ‘ 760 
Egerton ‘ ‘ 742 
Townshend . : 661 


—giving a majority of 18 for 
Grosvenor. There appears to have 
been great rioting during the elec- 
tion, the responsibility for which 
one narrator naturally throws upon 
the Grosvenor party. He declares 
that the cost to Lord Belgrave 
“was not, on a moderate calcula- 
tion, less than some ten or dozen 
thousands,” whilst the expenses of 
his opponents only amounted to 
£662, 16s. In our present days 
of purity, this paragraph .in his 
narrative reads somewhat oddly: 
“Tt is worthy of remark that the 
sum of £297, 2s. 7d. expended in 
refreshments, and which the com- 
mittee state to have been un- 
necessarily large, is only eightpence 
a-day—one single quart of porter 
each—for the seven hundred and 
forty-two freemen who voted for 
General Egerton.” 

The dissolution of 1830 was 
upon the accession of William IV. 
to the throne. The Tory party 
was at the moment full of dis- 
content, for many of them had 
felt bitterly the conduct of the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel in giving emancipation to the 
Catholics, after resistance to this 
measure had for so long been one 
of the chief battle-cries of their 
supporters. This dissolution, there- 
fore, diminished the strength of 
the Wellington Government in no 
small degree. I have six books re- 
lating to 1830—-Cambridge county, 
Chichester, Liverpool, Lichfield, 
Lewes, and the city of York. In 
Cambridgeshire the old members, 
Lord Francis G. Osborne (Whig) 
and Lord Charles Manners (Tory), 
again stood, and Mr H. J. Adeane 
of Babraham came forward as a 
second Whig candidate. Manners 
was the Government candidate 
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(although he had voted against 
Catholic emancipation), and for 
the first two days he kept ahead of 
Adeane ; but at the close of the 
poll on the fifth day he found his 
cause hopeless, and retired, having 
polled 1757 votes against 2339 for 
Osborne and 2086 for Adeane. 
My book alludes to “ the conduct 
of those influential county gentle- 
men who, at the outset of the elec- 
tion, thronged round Lord Charles, 
and vied with each other in as- 
surances of support, but who, as 
soon as the sunshine had passed 
away, and doubt and darkness had 
arisen in its place, skulked away ;” 
and Lord F. Osborne, in his speech 
after the declaration of the poll, 
said that he “ could not but lament 
to see Lord C. Manners deserted 
in the manner he had been by 
those who professed themselves his 
friends at the commencement of 
the contest.” There are, however, 
no letters or squibs which throw 
light upon this part of the election 
proceedings. 

The Chichester election is re- 
counted in full in a book entitled 
‘ Proceedings at the contested Elec- 
tion.’ Lord George Lennox and 
Mr Poyntz had been the members, 
but on the latter’s retirement, Mr 
Sinclair Cullen, a local Radical, 
announced his candidature, and 
shortly afterwards Dr Lushington 
and Mr Smith, Whigs, followed 
his example, but the former of 
these two gentlemen presently 
withdrew. Loud complaints were 
made by Mr Cullen’s friends of 
bribery and treating on the part 
of Mr Smith’s party, and the 
following is a specimen of their 
** squibs ” :— 


‘**To THE ELEcTORS OF THE CITY 
OF CHICHESTER. 


“GENTLEMEN,—I have now com- 
pleted the canvass of this city, with a 
degree of Drunkenness which has sur- 
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passed my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and which entitles me to cherish 
the most confident hope that I shall 
have the Dishonour, so flattering to 
my purse and principles, of mis-rep- 
resenting you in the British Parlia- 
ment. For this sober, this disin- 
terested reception, accept my purse-felt 
thanks, and be assured that no lapse 
of time, or change of circumstance, can 
efface humbug from my heart... . 
It ismy most earnest wish to cultivate 
the opinions of all sorts and of every 
elector, and to evince, by my corrupt 
practices, the sincerity of my pro- 
fessions of Morality and Religion, 
&e. &e.—Yr. faithful and obed. sert., 
corn ee 





Mr Cullen had the show of 
hands, but was only able to poll 
219 votes against 527 for Smith 
and 643 for Lennox, so the two 
latter were returned. 

At Lewes the old members, 
Kemp (Whig) and Shelley (Tory), 
were returned, the latter defeating 
the second Whig candidate, Mr 
Donovan, by 372 to 274 votes; but I 
have no account of the proceedings. 
At York, the Tory, Mr Baynton, 
was the popular candidate. He ob- 
tained the show of hands and head- 
ed the pol] throughout, the final 
numbers being—Baynton 1928, of 
which 1706 were plumpers ; Dundas 
1907, of which 1680 were split with 
Petre ; and Petre 1792 votes. My 
Lichfield book does not give the 
poll, but is “a selection of new 
songs,” &c., containing a number 
of squibs. Sir George Anson and 
Mr Vernon (Whigs) had walked 
over the course. These gentlemen, 
whose colours were pink, had 
defeated the blue candidate, Sir 
Roger Gresley, in 1826, and the 
blues seem to have failed to obtain 
another candidate in 1830. The 
songs and squibs are occasionally 
rather coarse, and sometimes diffi- 
cult to understand, and one rather 
wonders that it should have been 
found worth while to publish the 
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volume after the opposition had 
broken down. It is, however, a 
good example of the manner in 
which -elections were conducted 
sixty years since. My next book 
relates to the contest at Liverpool, 
in October 1830, to fill the vacancy 
caused by Mr Huskisson’s death. 
Mr T. Evelyn Denison was the 
Government candidate, and Mr 
William Ewart championed the 
cause of the Opposition. For 
several days the two were neck- 
and-neck, and my “history of the 
election” (which gives the speeches, 
&e., at full length) calmly tells us 
that on the fifth day “the price 
for votes was still on the advance, 
and £20 to £25 were freely given : 
indzed at the close of the day 
£30 to £40 were demanded.” On 
the sixth day, the poll standing, 
Denison 2020, Ewart 2008, the 
issue was still uncertain, and we 
are told that “bribery still went on; 
indeed rumour went so far as to 
state the enormous sum of 100 
guineas to be paid for a single 
vote.” The seventh day’s poll de- 
cided the election, Mr Ewart 
having passed Mr Denison, and 
obtained a majority of 29, his 
poll being 2215 to 2186 votes. 
Mr Ewart was therefore returned, 
and we are informed that his elec- 
tion cost him and his family 
£55,000, whilst Mr Denison’s ex- 
penses reached from £47,000 to 
£50,000, of which “John Bolton, 
Esq., contributed the very munifi- 
cent sum of £10,000.” At the 
election in 1831, Mr Denison and 
Mr Ewart were both returned, to 
the exclusion of General Gascoyne ; 


Althorp. 
Esquires . ‘ ‘ 54 
Gentlemen . 223 
Clergymen , : 62 
Dissenting ministers 19 
Agriculturalists 920 
Innkeepers. ‘ 88 
Tailors . - 


Shoemakers  . ‘ 89 
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but in October Mr Denison elected 
to sit for Nottinghamshire, for 
which he had also been elected, so 
that his year’s expenses at Liver- 
pool purchased experience at 
rather a high price. 

The defection of the Tories from 
the Duke of Wellington, or his 
desertion of them — whichever it 
may be called — resulted in his 
defeat upon Sir Henry Parnell’s 
motion to refer the Civil List to a 
Select Committee, and his conse- 
quent resignation. Then came Lord 
Grey’s Administration and the Re- 
form Bill, and the dissolution of 
1831 overset the anti-Reform party 
throughout the country. I have 
the poll-books of this dissolution 
for Northamptonshire, Bucks, 
Huntingdonshire, and Aylesbury. 
The first was a grand contest be- 
tween Lord Althorp and Lord 
Milton on the Reform side, and 
Mr Cartwright and Sir Charles 
Knightley as the Tory champions. 
The former were successful, for 
the poll at its close stood as 
follows :— 


Althorp. 2462 
Milton . 2113 
Cartwright 1995 
Knightley 1401 


The curious thing about the poll- 
book is, that it has an appendix 
containing a “classification of the 
freeholders in respect to their rank 
and occupations, with the distribu- 
tion of their votes to the several 
candidates.” Every man’s vote is 
accounted for, and some of the dis- 
tinctions must have been rather 
difficult. Here are a few samples : 


Milton. Cartwright. Knightley. 
43 92 80 

205 169 117 
49 184 169 
20 0 0 
772 779 536 
79 58 37 
21 19 1] 
88 28 14 
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I give the last two trades to illus- 
trate a remark I remember hearing 
during a contested election, that 
“tailors and shoemakers are always 
Radicals,” which seems partly jus- 
tified by the above figures. The 
strength of the two parties is told 
by the split votes, of which 1970 
were given to Althorp and Milton, 
and only 1350 to their opponents. 
408 split with Althorp, and 208 
plumpers brought Mr Cartwright 
up so much higher upon the poll 
than his colleague. In Hunting- 
donshire, where two Tories had 
previously held the seats, the re- 
former, Mr Rooper, headed the 
poll with 841 votes, Lord Mande- 
ville polling 813 and Lord Strath- 
avon only 575. Lord Mandeville 
had 204 plumpers, and Mr Rooper 
559. In Aylesbury, the reform 
candidates, Mr Richford and Lord 
Nugent, polled 986 and 606 against 
509 for Lord Kirkwall, the anti- 
reformer ; whilst in Bucks Lord 
Chandos held his own, and came 
in at the head of the poll with 
1594 votes,—Mr Smith and Mr 
Pascoe, the two Whig candidates, 
making a bad second and third 
with 1284 and 826 votes. I have 
no accounts of proceedings in any 
of these poll-books, nor in that of 
the somewhat famous election for 
Dorsetshire in October 1831, when 
Lord Ashley (afterwards Earl of 
Shaftesbury) and the Hon. W. F.S. 
Ponsonby contested the seat vacant 
by Mr Calcaft’s decease. Both 
parties put forth their utmost 
strength, and the polling was very 
close. On the eighth day Pon- 
sonby was 7 ahead—1669 to 1662 
—but the Tory candidate passed 
him next day; and on the fifteenth 
day, when the poll closed, the 
numbers were — Ashley, 1847 ; 
Ponsonby, 1811. In such a con- 
test there was doubtless much 
literature, but, if published, it has 
not fallen into my hands. 
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The 1831 elections took place 
in May and June, and the new 
Parliament, which met in June, 
passed the Reform Bill in the 
following year, and was dissolved 
on December 3, 1832. Then came 
an interesting general election, in 
which the Tories were at great 
disadvantage, having to deal with 
a body of electors who had been 
enfranchised by the efforts of their 
political opponents. I have the 
1832 poll-books of East and West 
Kent, Canterbury, Dover, Herts, 
Leicestershire North, East Nor- 
folk, Lincolnshire (Lindsey divi- 
sion), Liverpool, Brighton, Durham 
(county and city), Leicester, and 
Newcastle. In both divisions of 
Kent there were exciting contests. 
In 1830 Sir Edward Knatchbull 
and Mr Thomas Law Hodges had 
been returned without a contest 
for the whole county, and had 
agreed, so far as they were able, 
to secure the same result in 1831, 
political parties in Kent being 
divided with tolerable equality. 
But Mr Hodges found the Kentish 
reformers so determined to have a 
second candidate, that within a 
very short time he coalesced with 
Thomas Rider, Esq., who came 
forward in that capacity. The 
ardour for the Reform Bill was so 
great that Sir Edward Knatchbull 
was forced to bow before the 
storm. The battle would have 
been severe, but the probability 
was that he would have been 
beaten, and a defeat might have 
seriously damaged his chances of 
success in his own (the Eastern) 
division, after the county should 
have been divided. He therefore 
retired, and Hodges and Rider 
were returned without opposition. 
When the dissolution of 1832 oc- 
curred, these two gentlemen, both 
of whom resided in the western 
part of the county, having elected 
to stand for that division, Sir 
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Edward Knatchbull stood for the 
Eastern division, and a somewhat 
singular contest ensued. Sir Ed- 
ward, of course, represented the 
Tory party. Mr John Pemberton 
Plumptre, of Fredville, belonging 
to an old Kentish family, came 
forward, according to his address, 
as “fan unflinching reformer” ; 
and Sir William Richard Cosway, 
knight, who had been secretary to 
Admiral Collingwood, and had a 
small property in the county, also 
announced his candidature in the 
reform interest. The two reform 
candidates, however, did not co- 
alesce, and the consequence was a 
three-cornered contest of a curious 
description, enlivened by plenty of 
squibs and songs. Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, who had voted against 
the Reform Bill in 1830, was de- 
nounced by the reform party as 
the enemy of the people and of all 
useful measures. Here is a charm- 
ing specimen of the attacks made 
by the Radical press— 


**THE SONG OF THE SURPLICED. 


** Now let us all with one accord 

Unto our loins gird on our sword, 

And shout the Tories, old watchword, 
Ned Knatchbull ! 


Up, brethren, up! awake! awake ! 
Forth from. your sloth and slumber 
break ; 
Our tithes and influence are at stake ! 
Cry Knatchbull ! 


Who lets us parsons treat with scorn 

The men who till from peep of morn ? 

Who'll guarantee our tenth of corn? 
Our Knatchbull ! 


Who'll still keep Mother Church the 
head ? 
Who, like an ogre, fierce and red, 
Will grind the poor to make our bread ? 
Great Knatchbull !” 


Another squib on Sir William 
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Cosway was founded upon the 
fact of his being very frequently 
a passenger by the coach to Lon- 
don, and always spoken of as “ the 
gallant knight.” 


** Why is Sir William called a ‘ gallant’ 
man ? 

Because Sir William’s always in the 
van!” 


Although there was no actual 
coalition between Cosway and 
Plumptre, the number of split 
votes between them (2194) showed 
that the bulk of the reform party 
supported the two. But Sir Hd- 
ward Knatchbull polled 2224 
plumpers ; and being we'! ahead 
of the poll on the first day,! many 
of his second votes were given to 
Plumptre, as the more moderate 
of the two reformers, which had 
the effect of placing him at the 
head of the poll with 3476 (949 
split with Knatchbull), whilst the 
latter polled 3344, and Cosway 
2627. The sequel of the election 
may as well be told here. Mr 
Plumptre was again returned with- 
out a contest in 1835, and shortly 
afterwards announced that he had 
adopted the orange and purple 
colours, or, in other words, joined 
the Tory party. This gave great 
offence to the reformers, or “blues” ; 
and, Sir William Cosway having 
been killed by an accident, a re- 
quisition signed by 1500 free- 
holders was presented to Mr 
Thomas Rider, who had retired 
from Parliament, after being de- 
feated by Sir William Geary in 
West Kent in 1835. Mr Rider 
accordingly came forward, declar- 
ing that he would be found “in 
deeds and not in words only an 
unflinching reformer.” One of the 
squibs at this election deserves 





1 The first day’s poll showed, for Knatchbull . ‘ . 2798 
Plumptre ‘ 2581 
Cosway 1957 


Majority for Knatchbull over Plumptre 
Do. do. 


over Cosway 


217 


841 
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record. It was a parody on the 
old Scotch song, “‘Oh where and 
oh where is your Highland Laddie 
gone?” and one of the verses ran as 
follows :— 


‘©In what clothes, in what clothes, is 
your jockey vider clad ? 

He’s clad ali o’er in blue—but that blue 
is very bad, 

For it’s all second-hand, being what J. 
P. Plumptre had!” 


Neither squibs, however, nor the 
strong dislike felt by a large por- 
tien of the yeomen to voting for 
a ‘“turncoav,” could avail against 
the almost unanimous support 
which the large landowners, 
squires, and clergy gave to Mr 
Plumptre. He was a man of high 
character, and personally popular ; 
but what carried his election was 
undoubtedly the influence of the 
above classes, which, in the days 
of open voting, was of course very 
great. Mr Rider polled 1766 
plumpers and 2205 votes; but the 
coalition candidates had 2927 split 
between them, and the total num- 
bers for Knatchbull were 3607, 
and for Plumptre 3029. 

Coming back to 1832, it must 
now be recorded that the two 
reform members for the county 
before it was divided were both 
returned for the Western division, 
although opposed by a_ popular 
Tory candidate in the person of 
Sir William Geary. One of the 
squibs of this contest ran thus :— 


‘* Says East Kent to West Kent, ‘ You 
look rather blue ;’ 

Says West Kent to East Kent, ‘It is 

5. but too true.’ 

Says East Kent to West Kent, ‘ You 
look rather sad ;’ 

Says West Kent to East Kent, ‘ I think 
we're gone mad.’ 


Says East Kent to West Kent, ‘It is 
as you say,— 

You’ve made out our meaning as clear 

as the day. 
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And since (most surprising) you will 
have it so, 

We freely discharge Messrs Hodges 
and Co. 

So keep them, we pray you, until you 
are weary, 

And forget, if you can, that you might 
have had Geary.’” 


The poll upon this occasion was— 


Hodges 3364 
Rider. ; ‘ ° 3100 
Geary (with 2030 plumpers) 2518 


Immediately upon his defeat, Sir 
William Geary is said to have re- 
solved to visit every elector in the 
division before the next election. 
Whether he accomplished this feat 
or not there is no evidence to show, 
but he certainly increased his popu- 
larity, and improved his position 
so much that when he again came 
forward, in 1835, the result of 1832 
was completely reversed, and the 
poll stood— 


Geary 2558 
Hodges 2093 
Rider 2007 


The reform candidates had 1931 
split votes, and Sir W. Geary 
2380 plumpers. It may as well be 
chronicled here that Sir W. Geary 
maintained his position in 1837, 
heading the poll with 3584 votes ; 
and Mr Hodges only succeeded in 
defeating the second Conservative 
candidate, Sir Edmund Filmer, by 
3334 to 3229 votes. 

Returning to 1832, there are in 
my poll-books of that year several 
elections deserving of mention. Be- 
fore quitting Kent, one may men- 
tion the contests at Dover and 
Canterbury. The Right Hon. C. 
Poulett Thomson (afterwards Lord 
Sydenham) and Captain Stanhope 
were the reform candidates, Sir J. 
Rae Reid the Conservative, and 
Mr Halcomb the “ Independent ” 
candidate, who was accused by the 
reformers of dividing their party 
by his candidature. The result was 
the return of Thomson (713) and 
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Reid (644), Halcomb polling 523, 
of which 258 were split with Reid 
and 191 were plumpers, and Stan- 
hope 498 votes, of which 459 were 
split with Thomson. The latter 
having been also chosen for Man- 
chester, and electing to sit for that 
town, Halcomb and Stanhope again 
contested the vacancy, when the 
former polled 734 to 665, and 
gained the seat. 

The contest for Canterbury was 
of a very singular character. Lord 
Fordwich and the Hon. R. Wat- 
son, the Whig members, were sup- 
posed to be certain of their re-elec- 
tion, and no contest was expected. 
Suddenly there appeared an ad- 
dress, dated from the Rose Inn, 
5th December, and signed “Sir 
William Percy Honywood Courte- 
nay, Knight of Malta.” This pro- 
duction (too long for quotation) 
was a most singular document, and 
created such a sensation that from 
1s. to 5s. were offered for a copy of 
it. Upon the 10th December was 
the nomination, which took place 
in the Guildhall; and after the 
old members had been proposed 
and seconded, the same office was 
performed for the third candidate, 
and thereupon, says my account— 

“ Sir William Courtenay, in present- 
ing himself to the body of citizens 
assembled in the Hall, did it in the 
most extraordinary manner, bounding 
over the heads of those who were be- 
fore him, and alighting on the table 
in a theatrical attitude, perfectly @ la 
Kean, his costume adding te the effect 
of the scene. It was composed of 
crimson velvet and gold, with a man- 
tle and cap to correspond, silk stock- 
ings of the same colour, and Turkish 
slippers ; and although considerably 
handsome, he was also considerably 
disfigured by a superabundance of 
moustache,” &c. 


He made an extraordinary speech, 
and the Sheriff declared the show 
of hands to be in favour of Courte- 
nay and Fordwich, upon which a 
poll was demanded for Mr Watson. 
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Thereupon came out another won- 
derful address, which concluded 
thus: “ And it shall never be said 
that De Ruyter, Van Speyk, or 
Marshal Ney, Wallace or Hanni- 
bal, was a braver man than Sir 
Wm. Percy Honywood Courtenay.” 
Although the sanity of the man 
was more than doubtful, a number 
of the Tories voted for him, to 
show their opposition to the Whig 
members; and the mob were roused 
to such a pitch of enthusiasm that 
“numbers not only flocked around 
his carriage, but absolutely took 
out the horses and drew him in 
triumph to the Rose Inn.” On the 
first day’s poll the new candidate 
was behind, and accordingly issued 
another address, in which he begged 
the electors not to “ sell their birth- 
rights for a mess of pottage,” and 
declared that, if elected, he in- 
tended to propose Mr Watson as 
member for East Kent on the fol- 
lowing Monday. He added— 


“ Impossibilities Courtenay has 
struck out of his dictionary many 
years since; and if Mr Watson will 
come upon the hustings at Barham 
Downs, on Monday next, so pure in 
his actions as Sir Wm. Courtenay did 
in Canterbury, ‘ by the Lord Harry’ 
we will elect him for the county of 
Kent without a twopenny postage. 
Courtenay is the true farmers’ friend ; 
but, as a member of the House of 
Commons, he lays down the honour of 
his house, as a Baron of the realm, to 
serve the people of England at large 
by his abilities, in the diminution of 
their excessive taxation. Arouse, then, 
Freemen of Canterbury, and manfully 
adopt the bold step of returning Ford- 
wich, Courtenay, and Watson, all 
members for the county of Kent! An 
elephant to an earwig, Courtenay re- 
turns Watson for the county. God 


bless you all ! 
““Sir W. P. H. Courtenay. 


‘*Split your votes to keep your 
word, but never turn out old Courte- 
nay. 


** POWDERHAM CASTLE, DEVONSHIRE, 
Dec. 12, 1832.” 
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Even after this address the 
popular enthusiasm did not abate, 
and “the Knight of Malta was 
to be seen clad in velvet and gold, 
and flying from station to station 
as fast as a barouche-and- pair 
could convey him, haranguing 
the multitude, and performing a 
variety of manceuvres, which, how- 
ever amusing, were not exactly in 
accordance with the important 
business of an electioneering con- 
test.” Of course, the poor man 
was as mad as a hatter; and it is 
not much to the credit of Canter- 
bury in 1832 that he should have 
polled 375 votes, being defeated by 
Watson with 834 and Fordwich 
802 votes. A little more than five 
years afterwards Courtenay was 
the leader of a number of ignorant 
peasants, whom he persuaded to 
believe in his quasi divinity, and 
who resisted the military in an 
affray which cost several lives, and 
in which the unhappy man himself, 
after shooting Lieutenant Bennett 
and a constable, was shot by the 
soldiers. 

The Lincolnshire _ election 
(Northern division) of 1832 was 
fought between Sir William Am- 
cotts Ingilby, the Hon. C. Pel- 
ham, and Sir R. Sheffield; and 
we are told that Mr Pelham’s 
friends marched to the nomina- 
tion from all parts of the county, 
and “the effect of the whole body 
of horsemen when moving towards 
Lincoln, headed by Mr Pelham, 
was the most imposing of the kind 
ever witnessed in the place,” while 
“the other candidates arrived in 
a private manner.” Sir William 
Ingilby said that he was “ contend- 
ing against the whole combined 
power of Tory aristocracy, Tory 
squirearchy, and Tory parsons,” 
and that he would not “ smother ” 
his “ voice to please any parson 
or other person in the land.” Sir 
William may be believed to have 
been quite sincere, especially if 
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the sentiment attributed to him 
at a subsequent election be rightly 
so attributed —namely, that he 
“wished to heaven that every 
attorney would cut every parson’s 
throat in the county, and be hung 
Jor it/” The editor of the poll- 
book tells us that he has been 
obliged to omit the full “ narra- 
tive of proceedings” of the con- 
test, so that we have no squibs 
or songs. Pelham headed the poll 
with 6554 votes, and Ingilby had 
a majority of 890 votes, polling 
4748 (of which 3908 were split 
with Pelham) to Sheffield’s 4058, 
of which 954 were “ plumpers.” 
There is no narrative of the Leices- 
tershire election, when Lord R. 
Manners headed the poll with 2093 
votes, and Mr Phillips (Whig) was 
second with 1661, Mr Johnson 
(Radical) only polling 720. The 
East Norfolk poll-book merely 
gives us the names of the pro- 
posers and seconders of the can- 
didates, and the result of the poll, 
which returned the two Whig can- 
didates, Windham and Keppel, by 
3304 and 3261 votes, leaving the 
two Tories, Peach and Lord H. 
Cholmondeley, out in the cold, 
with 2960 and 2852 votes. 

The Herts contest was very 
severe, and I should imagine there 
must be squibs and songs con- 
nected with it, but I have only 
the bare poll-book. For the three 
seats there were four candidates : 
three Whigs—Sir John S. Sebright 
and Mr Calvert (the old members), 
and Mr Rowland Alston, on the 
one side; and one Conservative, 
Lord Grimston, on the other. Out - 
of 4245 electors on the register, 
3845 voted. The election must 
have been well worked on the 
Conservative side, for the relative 
strength of the two parties is 
shown by the fact that whilst 
1366 votes were plumpers for 
Grimston, 1641 were recorded for 
the three Whigs; but the votes 
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split between one or two of the 
Whig candidates and Grimston 
just pulled the latter through, the 
total numbers being— 


Sebright ‘ P 2154 
Calvert . . ‘ 2141 
Grimston , ‘ 2074 
Alston . , ‘ 2007 


Alston was ahead of Grimston in 
four out of the seven polling dis- 
tricts, but the Hatfield and Stev- 
enage districts gave the majority 
against him—the influence of Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Verulam being 
great in the former district, and 
the latter having always a strong 
Conservative element. In 1835 
and 1837 Mr Alston was elected 
with two Conservative colleagues 
(Lord Grimston and Mr Abel 
Smith), but lost his seat at the 
scattering of the Whig party at 
the dissolution of 1841, and never 
regained it. 

The Liverpool contest was one 
of the most exciting of the 1832 
dissolution. At the vacancy in 
October 1831 caused by Mr Deni- 
son’s electing to sit for Notts, 
Lord Sandon, Conservative, had 
been elected by more than two to 
one majority over Mr Thorneley, 
and he now presented himself 
again to the constituency, as also 
did the other old member, Mr 
Ewart, on the Liberal side. In 
response to a requisition signed by 
1720 electors, Mr Thomas Thorne- 
ley again entered the field; and 
the Conservative party, dreading 
a three-cornered contest, and find- 
ing that Lord Sandon’s views were 
too moderate to suit a section of 
their friends, invited Sir Howard 
Douglas, who had “a most flatter- 
ing reception,” and came forward 
as the second Conservative candi- 
date. My narrative gives the 
speeches at the nomination, but 
none of the other election litera- 


ture; but it is evident that the 
battle was vehemently fought on 
both sides. At the close of the 
poll on the first day Mr Thorneley 
was in a majority of 567 over Lord 
Sandon, the numbers being— 


Ewart . ; ; 3460 
Thorneley_. , 3033 
Sandon . ' ; 2466 
Douglas ‘ R 2077 


On the second day, however, 
Lord Sandon’s voters, “who con- 
sisted principally of the free bur- 
gesses of the town” (commonly 
called “the freemen”), “began to 
go up very briskly, and it soon 
became evident that his lordship 
was fast decreasing Mr Thorneley’s 
majority over him.” Then it was 
rumoured that he had passed his 
opponent on the poll, and the 
event proved that the rumour was 
correct, for when the poll was de- 
clared the numbers were— 


Ewart . ; . 4931 
Sandon . : ‘ 4260 
Thorneley ° 4096 
Douglas : , 3249 


So the old members were re- 
turned, but, “in consequence of 
the strong excitement, and of the 
spirit which was supposed to per- 
vade the minds of the populace 
against Lord Sandon,” it was 
deemed prudent to forego the 
ceremony of chairing the mem- 
bers through the streets of the 
town ; and we are told that, “to 
make amends” for the loss of this 
useless ceremony, “the committee 
of Mr Ewart gave £300 to be 
divided amongst the different pub- 
lic charities of the town,” which 
was doubtless a much more satis- 
factory method of spending their 
money. It is worthy of notice 
that of the freemen, Lord Sandon 
polled 2074; Sir H. Douglas, 1727; 
Mr Ewart, 1114; and Mr Thorne- 
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ley only 842. There is also a cu- 
rious return given as follows :— 





Gentry, clergy, bankers, mer- | 
chants, and brokers, including the 
| medical and legal professions, wine | 
merchants, and all wholesale dealers. | 





Thorneley. | Douglas. 


| 


Ewart. | Sandon. 
| 








922 | 912 | 


| | 
| 


1134 | 1187 








Tradesmen in general, includ- 
|ing innkeepers, victuallers, pawn- 
| brokers, &e. 





Ewart. | Sandon. Thorneley. | Douglas. 
| | 


| 
| 





2244 1322 1859 945 








shipwrights, 
ropemakers, 


Mechanics — viz., 
' sailmakers, coopers, 
1 oO 

| &e. 








Sandon. | Thorneley. Douglas. 


oe 
1751 | 


Ewart. 


| 1553 








1315 1392 








—which goes to show that the Con- 
servative candidates were less in 
favour with the middle class and 
tradesmen than with the upper 
and operative classes. Lord San- 
don had 333 plumpers and Mr 
Ewart 175, whilst 3808 votes were 
recorded for both the Liberals, 
3026 for both the Tories, and 762 
were split between the two old 
members, Sandon and Ewart. 

It may as well be recorded here, 
that at the general election of 
January 1835, only just over two 
years from the election of 1832, 
Liverpool was again the scene 
of a warmly contested  elec- 
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tion. Sir Howard Douglas again 
opposed Mr Ewart, and the Radi- 
cal section of the Liberal party 
brought out Mr James Morris 
against Lord Sandon. Curiously 
enough, as in the 1832 election, 
the candidate who was second on 
the poll on the first day failed to 


maintain his position. For on the 
first day the poll was— 
Sandon . 2183 
Douglas 2049 
Ewart 1900 
Morris . 1810 


—whereas at the close of the poll on 
the second day the numbers were— 


Sandon . 4407 
Ewart 4075 
Douglas 3869 
Morris . 3627 


—so that the two old members were 
again returned. To the freemen 
again belonged the honours of the 
day, for they polled for Sandon 
2161, Douglas 2017, Ewart 730, 
Morris 615. The two Conserv- 
atives had 3773 and the two 
Liberals 3465 split between them, 
and only 357 votes were divided 
between the two old members. 
Mr Ewart’s popularity was great, 
as is evidenced by his defeating 
the second Conservative in spite 
of the majority of nearly 1300 
freemen against him. No squibs, 
&c., are given in my account. 
There was a pleasant little con- 
test at Brighton. In view of the 
preponderating majority of Con- 
servatives in that estimable town 
at the present time, it is curious 
to read of four Liberal candidates 
fighting for the two seats in 1832, 
and the only Conservative (Sir 
Adolphus Dalrymple) retiring in 
favour of the most moderate 
amongst them, Captain Pechell, 
R.N. The latter polled 92 plum- 
pers, Mr Faithfull 76, Mr Wigney 
49, and Mr Crawford 20. But 
575 voters split between Wigney 
D 
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and Faithfull, and the poll came 
out thus— 


Wigney . . : 73 
Faithfull . : : 722 
Pechell . : ; 613 
Crawford ‘ j 391 


The poll-books for Newcastle 
and Leicester present no noticeable 
points of interest, and I have merely 
the polls. At the former town 
Sir M. W. Ridley, the Whig can- 
didate, headed the poll with 2105 
votes; but Mr Hodgson, the Con- 
servative, obtaining 1238 splits 
with him and 343 plumpers, easily 
defeated, by 1678 to 1092, the 
Radical candidate, Mr Attwood, 
although the latter polled 296 
plumpers, and Sir Matthew only 
166. In Leicester the Conserv- 
ative champion, Mr Boughton 
Leigh, polled 1088 plumpers out 
of 1266 votes, but was beaten by 
the reformers, Evans and Ellis, 
with respectively 1663 and 1527 
votes. Mr Evans, it will be re- 
membered, had fought a gallant 
battle in 1826, and now, with 
an extended franchise, reaped his 
reward. 

My next book, relating to 1832, 
is not strictly a poll-book, but, as 
its title tells us, ‘Some Account 
of the Proceedings at the Election 
for Truro, August 3-6, 1830,’ and 
the sequel in 1832. The story is 
interesting, and a good example of 
what was called the “ representa- 
tive” system which existed before 
the Reform Bill. “The noble 
patron” of Truro, as he is called 
in this account, was the Earl of 
Falmouth, who, with the corpora- 
tion, returned the members. The 
two questions which agitated the 
Truro mind were, first, whether 
the right of election was in the 
burgesses at large or in the cor- 
porate body; secondly, whether 
any corporate body was legally in 
existence, because, as the charter 
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had been interpreted by the law 
courts, no legal act could be done 
by less than a majority of the 
twenty-four “ capital burgesses ” 
resident within the borough, and 
the necessary thirteen to make 
that majority did not so reside. 
There was no doubt that, prior to 
the charter, the right of election 
was in the inhabitants at large, 
but they had to pay each of their 
representatives 3d. or 4d. a-day 
during their attendance in Parlia- 
ment, which they found to be a 
* burthensome privilege.” To ob- 
tain a satisfactory answer to these 
questions, and to open the borough, 
Sir John Lubbock and Mr W. 
Tooke were announced as candi- 
dates, and a committee formed on 
their behalf. On the other side, 
Lord Excombe, eldest son of the 
Earl of Eldon, and Mr Peach were 
nominated, and declared them- 
selves fully as “independent” as 
their opponents. When the show 
of hands was taken, “ the corporate 
body present, amounting to about 
ten persons, held up their hands 
for Lord Excombe and Mr Peach ; 
the rest of the meeting, amounting 
to several hundreds, held up their 
hands for Sir J. W. Lubbock and 
Mr Tooke.” The mayor declared 
that the legal show of hands was 
in favour of the two former gentle- 
men, and proceeded to declare 
them duly elected, but upon the 
earnest remonstrances of the other 
side agreed to allow a poll, which 
lasted four days. One hundred 
and seventy-eight burgesses and 
one “capital burgess” voted for 
Lubbock and Tooke, but the mayor 
refused all votes except those of 
“capital burgesses,” of whom 
fourteen, and one burgess, voted 
for Excombe and Peach. One 
man tendered his vote as a “ capital 
burgess ” for Lubbock and Tooke, 
and being asked by the mayor how 
he knew he was one, said that if 
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the mayor could state what con- 
stituted a capital burgess, he would 
answer the question. The mayor, 
however, made no statement, but 
rejected the vote, and declared 
Excombe and Peach duly elected, 
although urged to make a double 
return. <A petition against the 
return was presented to the House 
of Commons, and a committee, of 
which Sir E. Knatchbull, member 
for Kent, was chairman, was ap- 
pointed to try the same. This 
committee came to the conclusion 
that the sitting members had been 
duly elected, the right of election 
being in the twenty-four capital 
burgesses. Then came the general 
election of 1831, and Mr Humphry 
Willyams, in consequence of Sir 
J. Lubbock declining to stand 
again, came forward with Mr 
Tooke to oppose the sitting 
members. At the nomination, 
the same farce was enacted as in 
1830. Then, says the narrative, 
“On the close of the poll Mr 
Willyams addressed the meeting. 
So, said he, ends the first deal of 
the second rubber. They make 
honours, but we have the cards ; 
ay! and will play them too—that 
is, after our adversaries have 
shuffled again: then, you know 
they must cwf—and run too—and 
after that we will have a round 
game.” 

The Reform Bill being now safe, 
Mr Tooke addressed the electors 
of Truro again, and a sharp battle 
was fought in the revision court, 
Mr Ennis Vivian appearing as Mr 
Tooke’s opponent. Here is a good 
sample of the style of election 
literature sixty years ago. A Mr 
Boyne issues an address in favour 
of Mr Tooke,.in which, after de- 
scribing the committee of the 
House of Commons as “a packed 
committee, headed by an infatuat- 
ed Tory,” and declaring that “the 
minions of corruption cavil at his 
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[Tooke’s] exertions,” d&c., &c., he 
goes on as follows :— 


“The panders to corruption, the 
parasites of power, the worshippers of 
titles, may stand arrayed against him, 
petty minds may peck at him” 
(fancy a mind pecking !), “the puny 
satellites that can alone be dazzled 
with stars, garters, and ribbons may 
fling their venomous and embittered 
shafts against him ; the purity of his 
principles shall sustain him; the gen- 
erous sensibilities of the lovers of free- 
dom shall shed a splendid protection 
around him; they shall encompass 
him in the steel of their independence ; 
they shall bedew the Patriot’s virtues . 
with the balm of their gratitude: he 
shall laugh his enemies to scorn.” 


After a few more allusions to 
those who differed from him, under 
the title of “political hypocrites 
and apostates, the creatures of ex- 
pediency, whose principles hang so 
loosely about them that they are the 
sport of every gust ”—the writer of 
this elegant address commends Mr 
Tooke to the new constituency of 
Truro. He had a _ triumphant 
entry into the town, received an 
address from the reformers of 
Truro, and one would have im- 
agined that nothing remained for 
him but an almost unanimous 
election. Such, however, was not 
the case. Sir Richard Hussey 
Vivian and John Ennis Vivian, 
Esq., also came forward as candi- 
dates, and the proceedings at the 
nomination were of an animated 
character. Sir R. Vivian met 
with an excellent reception ; and 
after Mr Humphry Willyams, in 
an energetic speech, had proposed 
Mr Tooke, Mr Vivian made a 
speech which irritated that gentle- 
man, as in the course of it he called 
the proceedings of Mr Tooke at the 
previous elections a farce; to which 
Mr Tooke replied that had not the 
Reform Act passed, the farce, he 
firmly believed, would, contrary to 
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the ordinary practice of theatres, 
have been followed by a tragedy. 
The show of hands was in favour 
of Sir Hussey Vivian and Mr 
Tooke; and a poll having been 
demanded, the result of the first 
day was as follows :— 


Sir H. Vivian . , 264 
Mr Tooke : ‘ 187 
Mr J. E. Vivian , 181 


Each party worked its hardest 
during the next day, and the poll 
closed— 


Sir H. Vivian . P 291 
Mr Tooke : - 203 
Mr E. Vivian . d 196 


—a result which rather points to 
the fact that triumphal entrances 
and mob-shoutings are not always 
reliable evidence upon which to 
guess at the results of a contested 
election. Of course a grand chair- 
ing followed, and shortly after- 
wards a still grander dinner in 
celebration of the return of Mr 
Tooke. My narrative, apparently 
compiled in the interest of Mr 
Tooke, gives the names of those 
who voted for that gentleman, a 
report of some of his subsequent 
proceedings, and a list of his votes 
in the first session of the reformed 
Parliament. He certainly took 
a great deal of trouble to secure 
his seat, but was not destined to 
retain it long. 

I have no more Truro poll- 
books, but the sequel may as well 
be told here. At the general 
election in 1835 the same three 
candidates stood again, but with a 
very different result. The Conser- 
vative, Mr J. E. Vivian, headed 
the poll with 316 votes; Mr Tooke, 
with 274, took again the second 
place; and Sir Hussey Vivian 


only polled 176. Then came the 
dissolution of 1837, and another 
Whig candidate, Mr Turner, came 
in at the top of the poll with 393 
votes; Mr J. E. Vivian polled 254 ; 
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and Mr Tooke, only polling 226, 
lost his seat, and appears no more 
in the history of Truro elections. 
Truro is a long way off, and in 
those pre-railway days a journey 
to that interesting town must 
have been no joke. One is in- 
clined 40 pity a man who, being a 
stranger to the place, had, in the 
first instance, some three years’ 
hard work to prepare the way for 
his candidature when the Reform 
Bill should pass, and then only 
kept the seat from December 1832 
to November 1837, having three 
contested elections during that 
period. Such an individual would 
seem to have required all the 
balm with which the “ generous 
sensibilities of the lovers of free- 
dom” could bedew him, and one 
can but hope that he received it. 

I have still to chronicle the 
elections for Durham county and 
city. For the latter there had 
been a sharp contest in 1830, 
when Mr Michael Angelo Taylor, 
Whig, had polled 546; Sir Roger 
Gresley, Tory, 486; and Colonel 
Chaytor, Whig, 436 votes, the two 
former being consequently returned. 
The appendix to my poll-book 
states that Sir Roger Gresley (“of 
very ancient lineage”) polled 302 
plumpers out of his total number ; 
that Colonel Chaytor, on the fifth 
day, “having polled his last man, 
in the most honourable way de- 
clined the contest ;” and that, “con- 
sidering the great excitation mani- 
fested, there never was a contested 
election in the city of Durham 
conducted with more gentlemanly 
demeanour on the part of the 
candidates, and more forbearance 
and temper on the part of their 
respective friends.” In _ spite, 
however, of all this, the sad tale 
remains to be told that Sir R. 
Gresley was promptly unseated 
on petition, and the Conservative 
candidate who strove to take his 
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place, the Hon. Arthur Trevor, 
was beaten by Colonel Chaytor by 
495 to 470 votes. Trevor headed 
the poll for some days, and was 
462 to 461 on the fifth day, but 
in the two following days he was 
passed by his opponent. In 1832 
he came forward again, as did 
Colonel Chaytor, and another 
Liberal in the person of Mr Har- 
land. There was again a sharp 
contest, the poll on the first day 
being — Harland, 315; Chaytor, 
287 ; Trevor, 282. But the Whigs 
had 316 votes split between them, 
whilst Trevor had 283 plumpers, 
and the second day gave Chaytor 
a majority of 21, the poll being— 


Harland . 440 
Chator 404 
Trevor 383 


It will hereafter be told how Mr 
Trevor, by dint of perseverance, re- 
trieved these defeats, but in 1832 
the reformers had the best of it 
throughout the country. There 
were contests in both divisions of 
the county. In the North, Mr 
Lambton and Sir Hedworth Wil- 
liamson were the Whig candidates, 
and Mr Braddyll came forward on 
the Conservative side. In the 
South, Mr J. Bowes of Streatlam 
Castle, Mr Robert Duncombe 
Shafto, and Mr J. Pease, junr., of 
Darlington, all reformers, had a 
very pretty little battle among 
themselves. My account gives a 
number of the addresses and letters 
which appeared during the pro- 
gress of these and the city elections. 
It is termed ‘The Elector’s Scrap- 
book,’ and from it the opinions 
of the candidates may be easily 
gathered. In the Northern divi- 
sion Mr Braddyll had to contend 
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against the imputation of being the 
nominee of Lord Londonderry ; and 
although he polled 1038 plumpers 
out of a total of 1679, Sir Hed- 
worth Williamson beat him by up- 
wards of 500 votes, polling 2183, 
whilst Mr Lambton, whose election 
was never in doubt, headed the poll 
with 2556 votes. The battle was 
more stubborn in the Southern divi- 
sion. The squibs tell us that the 
Tories had counted upon Mr Bowes 
of Streatlam as one of their own 
party, and were greatly vexed at 
his hoisting the banner of Reform. 
Mr Pease was brought forward 
after the other two candidates had 
started, and was supported by the 
electors in the large towns, and by 
the powerful Quaker interest. Mr 
Shafto’s politics were perhaps a 
shade more moderate, but there 
seems to have been no great differ- 
ence between the trio. The most 
evident and most amusing part of 
the election is the extreme care with 
which each of the three candidates 
emphatically disclaimed any coali- 
tion with either of the other two. 
Mr Pease obtained 2259, Mr Bowes 
2213, and Mr Shafto 1837 votes. 
Pease and Bowes had 1066 splits, 
Pease and Shafto 454, and Bowes 
and Shafto 802: the plumpers 
were 739 for Pease, 339 for Bowes, 
and 573 for Shafto. Shafto was 
ahead of Pease in three out of the 
eight districts, but the latter had 
a large majority in the Darlington, 
Stockton, and Stanhope districts. 
Mr Pease and Mr Bowes were re- 
turned unopposed in 1835 and 
1837, and Mr Shafto was elected 
in 1847, and sat for many years 
as the Liberal member for the 
Northern division. 
BRABOURNE. 
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THE TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS IN MODERN GREECE. 


Tue extent of our obligations 
in this country, as elsewhere, to 
ancient Greece has never been dis- 
puted, nor could be held in doubt 
fora moment. It is a fact making 
itself felt on all sides, and it has 
never failed to receive a most 
willing and generous recognition ; 
but probably only contemptuous 
surprise would be felt in the first 
instance, at the idea that we in 
England could receive instruction 
or enlightenment from the Greece 
of modern days, in any department 
of our national system. Yet such 
is the claim we are about to make 
for the little kingdom scarce half 
a century old, which, in its first 
emergence from the dominion of 
the Turk, required foreign support 
to give it an existence at all. 
Undoubtedly for some time after 
the War of Independence the 
newly created realm of the Hellenes 
seemed paralysed by the memory 
of the hateful bondage from 
which they had escaped at a heavy 
cost, and little progress was made 
in raising the country to a level 
with other nations ; but from the 
day that a wise and conscientious 
young prince left his northern 
home to rule, in place of the de- 
posed Bavarian king, over the 
people and care for their interests, 
a remarkable advance has been 
made in all that could tend to 
their moral, intellectual, and, we 
may add, commercial prosperity. 

It would be easy to fill pages 
with details proving the truth of 
this assertion, but we are con- 
cerned now with only one part 
of the administrative system, in 
which we unhesitatingly assert 
that modern Greece gives an ex- 
ample that England as well as 
other countries might follow with 


advantage. We allude to the gen- 
eral treatment of criminals, and to 
the organisation of prisons and 
houses of detention in Athens, 
which are conducted on a system 
not only humane and enlightened, 
but calculated in the highest degree 
to promote the suppression of vice 
and the amelioration of the law- 
less classes, who are as rife pro- 
portionally in the bright Hellenic 
towns as in the dark slums of our 
own great centres of population. 
We must explain, however, that 
our statements apply only to the 
capital, and not, at least as yet, 
to other parts of Greece. 

At the commencement of the 
present king’s reign, the three large 
prisons of Athens, with their hun- 
dreds of inmates, were in a signal- 
ly unsatisfactory condition — not 
much better probably than the state 
of our own jails before the days 
of Howard and Elizabeth Fry— 
and a good deal was done by King 
George’s unassisted efforts, we 
believe, to institute improvements 
both in morals and discipline ; but 
the great movement which within 
the last few years has rendered 
modern Greece in this respect a 
model for other nations, has been 
the work of one who is in every 
sense of the word his most efficient 
helper. We are bound to affirm 
without reserve that the admirable 
system of Athenian prison govern- 
ment is almost entirely due to the 
noble lady who shares the Hellenic 
throne with the son of the King 
of Denmark, and it is with no 
small reverence for a remarkable 
character singularly little known 
that we make the statement. 
Queen Olga’s name is seldom 
heard beyond the country which 
she has made her own ; but within 
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its limits, the love and veneration 
she has aroused among her en- 
thusiastic and impulsive subjects 
amounts to a species of worship, 
and it could scarcely have been 
otherwise as the result of her whole 
manner of life since first she came 
among them. Her deeply sym- 
pathetic nature and high - toned 
purity of mind, prompt her to 
lessen suffering and to combat 
vice wherever she can in either 
direction help her fellow-creatures 
—while her strong good sense 
enables her in these efforts to use 
the power her position gives her 
only in the most judicious manner. 
The condition of the hundreds of 
criminals who fill the large Athe- 
nian jails, many of them, both 
men and women, condemned to 
death, had long lain heavy on her 
heart. In the earlier period of 
her reign she was too young and 
diffident to undertake so grave and 
weighty a matter as that of prison 
reform ; but of late years she has 
come boldly to the front, and 
has founded an Association which 
enters into every department of 
criminal administration with ad- 
mirable effect. She has had the 
full concurrence and assistance of 
the king, her husband, in all that 
she has done, and he has himself 
carried out her main objects in 
such matters as came necessarily 
under his own immediate govern- 
ment. 

We are fortunately able to give 
a detailed account of this Associa- 
tion through documents sent to us 
from Athens,—the modern Greek 
in which the rules are printed being 
of so classical a type that it has 
been perfectly intelligible to the 
proficient of the ancient language 
who has kindly assisted us in the 
translation. We have also received 
a private account of the work of 
the society from one of its most 
active members. We shall give a 
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brief epitome of the constitution 
and rules of the Association, and 
then enter on the more interesting 
description of its practical work- 
ing, which will be found in strik- 
ing contrast to the rigid govern- 
ment of red tape that obtains in 
our English prisons. 

The Society is called “The As- 
sociation in Christ” (év Xpirre 
AdeAdoryros). The correct render- 
ing of these words is, of course, 
the “sisterhood or brotherhood 
in Christ”; but those terms in 
England have such a totally dif- 
ferent significance from that in- 
tended to be implied in the title, 
that we have felt it necessary 
to alter it to a word that more 
nearly conveys the desired mean- 
ing. The Association is not in 
the slightest degree a conventual 
institution. The members do not 
live in community or belong to any 
religious order—they are persons 
residing in their own homes with 
their families, mixing in the so- 
ciety of the capital, and sharing in 
any festivities which may be open 
to them at court or elsewhere, 
only they undertake to devote four 
days in the week entirely to the 
work intrusted to them in the 
prisons. The motto of the Asso- 
ciation in Christ is “In prison, 
and ye came to me” (’Ev dvAakj 
nenv Kai 7AGere wpds pe). The seal 
of the society has in the centre the 
sacred name ‘Inodvs Xpucros, and 
around it the title and date of its 
institution. On the first page of 
the document embodying the plan 
of the Association is a decree of 
the King of the Hellenes, approv- 
ing of the rules, and ordering a full 
report of the proceedings to be sub- 
mitted every year to the Minister 
of the Interior. Thus the Asso- 


ciation is guarded from the risk 
of entering on any unauthorised 
philanthropic efforts. Then follow 
the eleven articles of the constitu- 
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tion, of which it will be sufficient 
to give the substance, without re- 
producing the entire text. 

The first states that the Associa- 
tion in Christ is established in 
Athens under the immediate presi- 
dency of her Majesty the Queen. 

The second declares the object of 
the Association to be the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the 
criminals detained in the prisons, 
and also their physical welfare. 

The third, that the Association 
works in strict conformity with 
the existing laws in respect to 
criminals. 

The fourth, that it strives for the 
accomplishment of its purpose by 
the punctual enforcement of all 
religious duties ; by making known 
the divine Word (i.¢., Scriptures) ; 
by arranging for the practical in- 
struction of young persons; by 
providing skilful medical attend- 
ance ; by regular teaching directed 
to the intellectual and moral im- 
provement of prisoners; by the 
preparation of special educational 
books for the promotion of religious 
feeling ; and by the publication and 
direction of a periodical intended 
to raise the moral tone of the pris- 
oners, and to promote good feeling 
towards mankind and the father- 
land. 

The fifth states that the re- 
sources of the Association are— 
the annual contribution from the 
Government, the subscriptions 
from regular members, and all, out- 
side the Association, who are will- 
ing to assist with their means. 

The sixth article sets forth that 
the Association consists of the 
president, her Majesty the Queen 
of the Hellenes; the vice-pres- 
ident, H.R.H. the Crown Princess 
Sophie ; the managing committee, 
being persons appointed by the 
Queen; the treasurer, honorary 
members, regular members, and 
extraordinary members; also of 


donors and benefactors who con- 
tribute to a large extent. 

Article seven enters on the 
practical working of the institu- 
tion. The managing committee, 
selected by the Queen and labour- 
ing in accordance with her wishes 
and her prayers, meets in council 
under her presidency once a month; 
pursues by every means the pur- 
pose of the Association ; enters all 
needful details in the archives; 
arranges for the establishment and 
direction of institutions and work- 
shops whereby the plans of the 
society can be carried out; and 
appoints under the guidance of 
the Queen special guardians for 
individual male and female prison- 
ers, taken from among the or- 
dinary members (this last is a 
clause of great importance and 
utility). The managing committee 
directs the operations of these 
local guardians ; controls the finan- 
ces of the Association through the 
treasurer ; and after the completion 
of the term to which prisoners 
have been sentenced, provides in 
every possible way for their en- 
trance on a new life as honest and 
industrious citizens. 

The eighth article deals with the 
organisation of the managing com- 
mittee, whose decisions the Queen 
carries out as president. She 
attends every monthly meeting, 
signs the necessary documents, and 
represents the Association in rela- 
tion to all authorities. She has 
two lady assessors, who likewise 
sign these documents; and the 
treasurer, with certain other per- 
sons appointed by her, also form 
part of the executive committee. 

The list of enactments is followed 
by a decree of the King establish- 
ing a special section for children in 
the House of Correction, who are 
to be dealt with under separate 
rules. They are to be brought 
there from other prisons to the full 
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number for which accommodation 
can be provided. The care of the 
intellectual, moral, and physical 
development of the children of this 
section is committed to the mem- 
bers of the Association, and is to 
be exercised by them personally, or 
by teachers appointed exclusively 
by their order. 

We have omitted certain details 
as to finances and matters of mere 
technical importance; but, with 
these exceptions, we have now 
given the substance of the ar- 
ticles on which the Association is 
founded. 

We may therefore turn to the 
pleasant task of showing how the 
objects of this wise and humane 
society are practically carried out. 
As we are anxious to emphasise 
the contrast between the criminal 
administration of modern Greece 
and that of our own country, we 
must dwell for a moment on the 
distinctive feelings and tempera- 
ment of the Hellenic people, which 
does, in fact, render imprisonment 
a far heavier punishment to them 
than it can be to our own more 
stolid criminals. Pure air and 
liberty are the very essence of life 
to those mercurial Greeks. Their 
splendid climate makes an outdoor 
existence both by day and by night 
not only a delight to them, but in 
cases where their peasant dwellings 
would be close and confined, an 
absolute necessity, except in the 
short winter months. They are 
far happier roaming houseless over, 
the hills, sleeping under an olive- 
tree by night, and dining on a 
bunch of grapes with a morsel of 
bread, than living a regular exist- 
ence at home. It must be owned 
that, for the class of whom we are 
speaking, the facilities afforded by 
this mode of life for pillaging tra- 
vellers (those hailing from Great 
Britain by preference) adds no 
small"zest to their career. Such 
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as they are, however, to be shut 
away behind stone walls from the 
sight of the blue sky, and the 
breath of the perfumed breezes 
sweeping over the plains from 
the Aigean Sea, is an unendurable 
misery, very different from the 
sensations of an English thief, 
who in the depth of winter has 
been “froze out,” as he would ex- 
press it, and driven to crime by 
starvation,—when he finds himself 
sheltered from the bitter cold in a 
jail, where he knows he will have 
a meagre sufficiency of food, how- 
ever unpalatable. To the Greek, 
during the great heat of summer, 
the prison must be almost a place 
of torture ; moreover, the lax and 
distorted ideas of right and wrong 
which prevail among the lower 
classes in that country, where the 
peasants are wholly illiterate, en- 
ables them to look upon brigandage 
as a perfectly justifiable trade; and 
their complacent disregard of their 
country’s laws, makes them resent 
the loss of their liberty and the in- 
fliction of punishment with a pas- 
sionate fierceness, which increases 
the difficulty of influencing them 
for good far beyond that which 
might be the case with English 
prisoners. Into this seething mass 
of lawless, hot-headed criminals 
the Association in Christ enters 
with its beneficent wide-spreading 
charity, its deep sympathy, and its 
wise arrangements for the future 
welfare of those who may live to 
pass out one day from the prison 
walls. Let it be specially noted 
that the members of this society 
are permitted to work with a free- 
dom of access to the prisoners, and 
an absence of vexatious restrictions, 
which is as reasonable as it is effec- 
tive and valuable in the attainment 
of their objects. 

There are three prisons in Athens 
for male criminals: in the largest 
of these four hundred, and in the 
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smaller three hundred, men are 
now incarcerated, the buildings 
they occupy being entirely separ- 
ated from those where the women 
are detained; while the third 
prison is exclusively devoted to 
boys and lads from the age of 
twelve to twenty-five, of whom at 
present there are ninety-five within 
the walls. The duties of the Asso- 
ciation, carefully arranged by the 
Queen, are different to some extent 
in each of these prisons, according 
to the needs of the inmates. First 
in importance is the work among 
the men. The influence of the 
ladies of the Association on the 
male criminals is most remark- 
able: nearly the whole of every 
Sunday, besides other occasions, 
is devoted to their ministrations 
among them. They begin in the 
morning by assisting with the 
prisoners at the regular service 
of the Orthodox Church in the 
jail chapel. It is also the rule 
that they should be present while 
religious instruction is given to 
them. The Queen has ordered 
that this shall be done by her own 
theologian who superintended the 
education of her children, in addi- 
tion to the ministrations of the 
regular prison chaplain, who visits 
the jails every morning. After this 
instruction is over, each lady re- 
tires to the room set apart for her 
use, and the men are brought to 
her one by one for private conver- 
sation, which may be continued as 
long as she finds it necessary. She 
sees them quite alone; no official 
is allowed to be present ; they may 
guard the door outside, and remain 
within call should occasion arise, 
but the interview between the 
criminal and his appointed friend 
is absolutely private and confi- 
dential; and we are anxious to 
lay much stress on this regulation, 
as it is one of the very highest im- 
portance in view of the prisoner’s 


desired reformation. It stands to 
reason that in no country under 
the sun is a prisoner likely to open 
his heart or speak the truth in the 
presence of an officer to whose 
fixed authority he is entirely sub- 
ject; but when a man beaten down 
by misery and punishment, un- 
happy in the present and hopeless 
for the future, finds himself alone 
with a person who holds no posi- 
tion of power over him, and only 
comes with the freest sympathy, 
the simple desire to benefit him 
in any way that may be possible, 
—such a proceeding can scarcely 
fail in any land to win his confi- 
dence, and produce a moral effect 
of the greatest value. In the case 
of the impulsive and emotional 
Greeks it works with really ex- 
traordinary results. 

Another most wise enactment 
is that which ordains that a double 
portion of time and care shall 
be given by members of the Asso- 
ciation to criminals under sentence 
of death,—in those private inter- 
views when their real condition, 
mentally and spiritually, can be 
dealt with judiciously in the truest 
spirit of charity. The Queen her- 
self personally undertakes the 
largest share in this onerous duty. 
There is a law in Greece at present 
quite distinct from any rule of the 
Association, which seems to be in 
accordance with the American 
usage, and is much to be regretted 
for many reasons. It enacts that 
a man being sentenced to death, 
shall await his execution for two 
years. Thus for twenty - four 
miserable months he lives with 
that terrible vision of doom before 
his eyes, and such help and com- 
passion as may be given him by 
members of the Association is 
assuredly well bestowed. 

The capital penalty, as the law 
of the land, has had a somewhat 
curious history in Greece. When 
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it was first enrolled among the 
statutes at the time, more than 
half a century since, when Otho 
of Bavaria came to the throne, the 
idea that it would ever really be 
carried out on any of their country- 
men aroused a burning indignation 
and rebellious defiance on the part 
of the high-spirited Greeks. It 
was not because as a race they 
stand in any dread of death—on 
the contrary, they treat it with a 
certain contemptuous indifference 
in their own persons, and _ still 
more, we need scarcely say, in the 
case of the brigands’ captives when 
the ransom fails !—but the judicial 
infliction of death was, in their 
opinion, a humiliation and an in- 
justice, in view of their rights as 
men accountable to God alone for 
their lives, which struck a blow at 
their pride not to be endured by 
their fiery nature. On the first 
occasion when it was intended, 
under King Otho’s rule, that the 
extreme penalty should be carried 
out on certain deeply dyed crim- 
inals, the executioner had to be 
smuggled into the city with the 
utmost secrecy, and kept carefully 
hidden till the day of doom arrived ; 
then, with all manner of precau- 
tions to prevent his experiencing 
the fate the populace would have 
liked to bestow upon him — that 
of being torn to pieces—he was 
brought on the scene with his 
victims. The appliances of death 
were ready, surrounded by a guard 
of soldiers, but there was another 
factor present with whom the 
authorities had to reckon. The 
people had come in their thousands, 
and were absolutely determined 
that no execution should take 
place —and their resolution tri- 
umphed. Such an émeute arose 
that it soon became evident it 
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might assume the proportions of 
a revolution, and endanger the 
throne as well as the peace and 
safety of the city. So messengers 
were sent in hot haste to the king, 
who had no alternative but to 
commute the death sentence. The 
criminals were taken back to their 
prison, the executioner was shipped 
as quickly as possible on board an 
out-going vessel, and the mutinous 
people dispersed, shouting “ Long 
live the King!” Time and custom 
have effected a complete change in 
this respect. Since that period the 
Hellenes have been brought into 
contact with other nationalities, 
such as was impossible for them so 
long as they were under the Moslem 
bondage, and they are willing now 
to follow to some extent the judi- 
cial enactments of other countries. 
Happily, however, they have 
struck out a line entirely their 
own in the Association in Christ, 
and we trust the day may come 
when this wise and _ beneficent 
society may have its counterpart 
in every other civilised land. 

All the guilty inmates of the 
Athenian prisons, as wel] as the 
condemned, are constantly visited 
by the Queen herself and her asso- 
ciates, in the private and indi- 
vidual manner we have described. 
The men destined to the guillotine 
can only, of course, be led to re- 
pentance and hopes of mercy be- 
yond the grave; but with those 
who may yet anticipate entering 
on a better life after their release, 
a very different system is adopted. 
They are gently induced to tell out 
their whole inner history, their 
evil deeds, their hopes and fears 
for the future; and while their 
wrong-doing in the past is plainly 
pointed out to them and reproved, 
they are encouraged to look for- 








1 The sad fate of three English gentlemen at the hands of the brigands of 


Marathon some years ago will not have been forgotten by our readers. 
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ward to a new and honest career, 
when every facility will be given 
them to live thereafter as good 
citizens and faithful servants of 
the State. The change which has 
been effected in these men is very 
remarkable, and it can be no 
matter of surprise that their feel- 
ing towards the royal lady from 
whom their moral improvement 
has sprung, is a species of adora- 
tion. She is their “angel of good- 
ness,” as it was expressed in the 
account given to us; and a touch- 
ing proof of the reality of their 
sentiments of reverential affection 
was made manifest on a recent 
occasion, just after the Queen had 
sustained a heavy calamity in the 
death of her daughter, the Prin- 
cess Alexandra (Grand Duchess 
Paul of Russia). While in St 
Petersburg watching by that sad 
and painful deathbed, their good 
Queen did not forget her poor 
protégés in the prisons, but sent 
many telegrams of instructions to 
her associates as to what was to 
be done for them during her en- 
forced absence. Then when the 
blow had fallen, and she was 
bereaved of her beautiful young 
daughter, a requiem service was 
held in the prison chapel in 
memory of the dead princess, at 
which the whole of the incar- 
cerated criminals assisted. An 
associate of the society who was 
present described the scene as 
having been one of the most re- 
markable that could have been 
witnessed anywhere. These har- 
dened, and in many cases blood- 
stained men, were bathed in tears 
as the mournful function proceeded, 
sympathising with most genuine 
feeling in the sorrow of their be- 
loved Queen, and joining fervent- 
ly in prayers for her consolation 
under her sad trial. 

The work done by the Associa- 
tion in the third prison—that for 
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boys and youths from fourteen 
years of age and upwards—is 
mainly educational, in consequence 
of a decree of the King which is 
printed in the document con- 
taining the rules of the society. 
He crdains that these boys shall 
be committed entirely, as we 
have said, to the care of the 
members of the Association in 
Christ in all that concerns their 
moral, intellectual, and physical 
development. The decree then de- 
tails the course of instruction to 
be given to the young criminals 
by them or their delegates. The 
boys are to be taught sacred his- 
tory, catechism, Christian ethics, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, and the history of Greece. 
They are also to be taught manual 
trades, such as shoemaking, cob- 
bling, joining, printing, d&c., and 
any other trade appointed by the 
Minister of Justice. They are like- 
wise taught enough music to enable 
them to join in the rhythmical ser- 
vices of the Church. There has 
been a most desirable reform of late 
in the music employed in the sacred 
offices in Greece. In former times 
the peculiar nasal chanting of the 
priests was unmelodious to the last 
degree; but the old monotonous 
droning of their untrained voices 
has been entirely swept away, and 
the music now employed is both 
refined and beautiful. The young 
prisoners are carefully trained in 
this gentle art amongst others. 
The prisons for the women are 
guarded night and day by soldier- 
sentries, who keep watch outside 
the gates ; and the female officers, 
to whose immediate and constant 
care they are committed, are placed 
under the authoritative supervis- 
ion of the members of the Associa- 
tion in Christ. These ladies go in 
rotation, at regular hours, to the 
women’s jail, where they give reli- 
gious instruction to the prisoners, 
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and enter into all details of their 
histories, with a view to their 
future wellbeing. There are at 
present three female convicts who 
were some time ago condemned 
to death, and would have been 
guillotined, but for the inter- 
vention of their guardian, the 
Queen, who, with the concurrence 
of the King and the Minister of 
Justice, commuted their sentence 
to imprisonment for life. 

We have endeavoured to show 
how beneficent an institution this 
Association for the reformation of 
Greek criminals has proved itself 
to be; and we cannot conclude 
without briefly pointing out the 
contrast between their admirable 
and effective rules, and those which 
govern the jails and convict estab- 
lishments for men and women in 
England. Our prisons have their 
regularly appointed functionaries 
—governor, chaplain, and warders 
—who undoubtedly perform their 
prescribed duties most conscien- 
tiously, but no other influence for 
good is ever allowed to approach 
the prisoners, with a few extreme- 
ly rare exceptions. A very small 
number of lady visitors are per- 
mitted, under great restrictions, to 
see the female criminals from time 
to time; but none whatever are 
allowed to approach the men. 
Further —as a rule, which has 
only been departed from, we be- 
lieve, in the case of one visitor of 
long standing and experience — 
they are never privileged to see 
the women alone ; an officer stands 
by their side, and hears every word 
that passes between the prisoner 
and the visitor. 
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The confinement of criminals in 
jails is of course necessary, in the 
first instance, for the general safety 
of society, and in order that the 
terrors of the law may act as a 
deterrent and warning to other 
evil-doers; but in these enlight- 
ened and utilitarian days, the 
possible reformation of convicted 
prisoners cught surely to be taken 
into account in the enactments 
which deal with their condition, 
present and future. If by some 
such wise Association as that now 
working successfully in the Greek 
prisons good influences could be 
brought to bear on them, and hopes 
be held out to them for the happy 
results of their reformation, — it 
is not a matter of speculation but 
of certainty, from our knowledge 
of the subject, that many forlorn 
broken-spirited criminals would be 
raised from vice and misery, to 
lead an honest hard-working life 
as respectable members of society. 
Police Missions and Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies, excellent as they are, do 
not meet the want which the Greek 
Association in Christ so admirably 
supplies. These can only deal 
with the criminal when he is al- 
ready let loose among his old 
associates and the manifold temp- 
tations which cluster round him 
as he leaves the prison-gates. It 
is during the period of incarcera- 
tion that there is hope for the 
ultimate reformation of the crim- 
inal. Are the doors of English 
prisons to be for ever barred 
against those who might make 
that hope a reality? 

THE AUTHOR OF 
‘ScENES FROM A SILENT WORLD.’ 
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CHAPTER XVI.—A SYMPATHISING 


THE spring days lengthened into 
summer while the preliminaries of 
the marriage still went on. The 
Hunstantons could not retard their 
usual day of departure for any 
event of such secondary import- 
ance as the marriage of Sophy 
Norton. ‘To be sure, poor Pan- 
dolfini is our friend, and for him 
one might be tempted to stay,” 
Mrs Hunstanton said; “but the 
Nortons—the Nortons are only 
protégées of Diana’s. But for her 
I should never have noticed them. 
It is her whim to spoil these two 
silly little women. But though I 
am so fond of Diana, I have never 
humoured her in this; and for us 
to remain would be absurd.” So, 
though they lingered a week or 
so, that was all. The Snodgrasses, 
uncle and nephew, had gone on to 
Florence and to Rome. The other 
members of the little party were 
dispersing on all sides. Only 
Diana remained to keep the bride- 
elect and her anxious but triumph- 
ant aunt company. And Diana 
had hesitated. She had wished to 
go with the Hunstantons straight 
home, but for the complaints and 
outcries of the two little ladies. 
“Oh, will you go and forsake us ?” 
Sophy cried. ‘“ Will you leave me 
to be married without one friend 
near me?” ‘Indeed, Diana, I 
did not expect you would leave 
us,” said Mrs Norton. “I should 
not have undertaken it if I had 
not felt sure of you. And how 
can I go through it all without 
some support /—without some one 
to lean upon?” Diana, though 
she smiled at these arguments, 
remained. There were, indeed, a 
great many things in which she 
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was a support to the fluttering 
and nervous pair, who were half 
overjoyed by the approaching 
elevation, half frightened by the 
loneliness of their position. Mrs 
Norton especially was apt to be 
invaded by doubts. Whether she 
ought not to have insisted that 
her niece should be married at 
home: whether it was not too 
much of Mr Pandolfini to have 
asked of her (though so flattering to 
dear Sophy and lover-like was his 
impatience to make her his own): 
whether people might not think 
she was too anxious to have 
everything settled: or that it was 
not quite ladylike to allow things 
to proceed so rapidly. All these 
doubts Diana had to satisfy three 
or four times a-day. 

And there were other difficulties 
still more important which the help- 
less little pair could not have got 
through without her. Pandolfini, 
who was always so busy, whose oc- 
cupations continued to increase as 
his marriage drew nearer (‘ which, 
of course, was very natvral,” Mrs 
Norton said, with a certain chill 
of doubt in her confidence, while 
Sophy loudly complained of it, 
though without any doubting), 
never got into the familiar inti- 
macy which generally characterises 
such moments of preface and be- 
ginning, and was accordingly of no 
more help to them than if he had 
been still merely their acquaint- 
ance, Mr Hunstanton’s friend— 
much less, indeed, for Mr Hunstan- 
ton’s friend had always been 
friendly and serviceable, and full 
of genial help, in those cheerful 
days when he was not overpowered 
by business. This gleamed across 
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Mrs Norton’s mind dimly by times, 
affording her a half-revelation—a 
momentary unwilling perception 
of differences which she did not 
wish to fathom. But, so far as 
any one knew, these perceptions 
were not shared by Sophy, who 
went on her way, with occasional 
grumblings, it is true, but with 
too much thought of herself to 
think very much of Pandolfini. 
Naturally, is it not the bride who 
is the most interesting? She has 
her clothes to think of, and her 
approaching promotion to the 
dignity of a married lady —a 
dignity which it was very fine to 
attain at so early an age. And 
there were all her new duties, as 
her aunt called them,—the man- 
agement of her house, which she 
must learn to do in the Italian 
fashion, and her servants. It 
troubled Sophy that she did not 
know how many servants she was 
to have, and that she had never 
been asked to go and see the house, 
or to choose new carpets or cur- 
tains, as other brides had to do; 
but then, on the other hand, it 
delighted her to find that she 
might call herself Contessa, and 
would be elevated quite into the 
nobility by her marriage. In 
Italy she might only be Signora, 
but in England she would cer- 
tainly be my Lady, Sophy re- 
flected —and her whole being 
thrilled with the thought. This 
was a discovery, for Pandolfini 
had not cared for the bare and 
insignificant title, and all his 
Italian friends called him by his 
Christian name, according to the 
custom of the country. Sophy 
called him Pandolfo, too, though 
seldom when addressing himself. 
It was not a pretty name. If he 
had been Alonzo, or Vincenzo, or 
even Antonio; but Pandolfo !— 
Pandolfo Pandolfini! It was 
like Robert Roberts, or John 


Jones—not a pretty name; but 
then, to be a Countess! That 
would sweeten any name, so that 
it would smell as sweet as any 
rose, 

Thus the arrangements went on 
strangely enough, Sophy being 
the only one of all concerned who 
did not, as time progressed, feel 
in them a certain strangeness and 
mysterious something behind. The 
rector and his nephew came back 
before the time fixed for the wed- 
ding, though it was growing hot, 
and Mr Snodgrass was anxious to 
get home. The curate was gener- 
ally the one who yielded, not the 
one who led, but he had steadily 
held to his determination to come 
back to Pisa, and succeeded, as 
was natural. The rector was one 
of those who had guessed Diana 
to intend the Italian for herself, 
being of the opinion that the aim 
of every woman, however elevated, 
was to “catch” a man, one way or 
other; and he was not without 
hope now that his dear Bill’s con- 
stant devotion might at last get 
its reward. Many a heart is caught 
in the rebound, and if Bill was not 
very good-looking, he was at least 
a cleanly Englishman, not one of 
“those Italians.” To be on the 
spot might be all important for 
him ; so his uncle yielded and came 
back to Pisa, though it was hot, 
and even volunteered his services 
to perform the marriage—the Pro- 
testant marriage, as it was called 
with contempt by the old Canonico, 
Pandolfini’s cousin, who was to per- 
form the other ceremony. It was 
a bitter pill for the rector to hear 
himself called a Protestant, but 
there was no help for it. The 
Canonico only took snuff, and 
smiled, when the English priest 
called himself a Catholic. Rome 
repays to the highest Anglican, 
and with interest, the spurns 
which he is so fond of administer- 
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ing to patient merit, when it takes 
the form of Dissent. The Canonico 
had asked if Sophy was a Protes- 
tant or a Christian, when he first 
heard of the marriage, and treated 
with absolute cynicism all Mr 
Snodgrass’s protestations, But, on 
the other hand, Mrs Norton could 
not be happy without the blessing 
of her own Church; nor did she 
think it suitable that the niece of 
her late dear husband, who was 
for so many years a most respect- 
able clergyman of the Church of 
England, should be married with- 
out it. How could she tell what 
the priest said in his Latin? but 
about the English service there 
could be no manner of doubt. So 
the rector swallowed the oppro- 
brious epithet of Protestant, and 
declared himself ready to perform 
the rite. Diana would no doubt 
be there. She would be compelled 
to veil her feelings, and to witness 
the marriage: and, in the rebound, 
who could tell what dear Bill’s 
presence might do? 

The curate deluded himself with 
no such vain hopes. Diana’s pre- 
sence was like the sun to him. 
Without it he faded and drooped, 
though otherwise he was not much 
like a flower. He was a heavy 
Englishman, not clever or endowed 
with much insight, yet he had a 
heart in his capacious and clumsy 
bosom. And to those who possess 
that organ, some things are visible 
which genius itself, without it, 
could scarcely see. It has been 
said that Pandolfini had chosen 
the ponderous silent young Eng- 
lishman as the object of his special 
bounties, having divined him, and 
the sentiment which was his soul. 
It was young Snodgrass’s turn now 
to divine his friend, and he did it 
sadly, with a true brotherly, friend- 
ly sorrow for the evil he had dis- 
covered. He was not contented 
with the plea of business which 
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Sophy accepted, and which all the 
others had to accept. He sought 
the much occupied bridegroom out, 
even in the depths of his dark 
palace, and resisted all attempts to 
send him away. “I will wait till 
you are ready,” he said, and pre- 
tended: not to see what miserable 
pretence of work it was which his 
friend at last pushed away. He 
got him out against Paldolfini’s 
will, who went with him, as was 
evident, only to get rid of him 
the sooner. But the curate was 
not to be shaken off. He went 
again and again ; he watched with 
all the anxiety of friendship. He 
perceived how little Pandolfini saw 
of his bride, and how eagerly he 
seized upon every excuse to avoid 
being with her. He saw how, 
when the bridegroom paid the 
hurried visits which necessity de- 
manded, Diana avoided him, and 
that under no circumstances did 
these two see each other, who, 
when he left Pisa, had been meet- 
ing every night. And, above all, 
the curate saw the misery in Pan- 
dolfini’s eyes. He said nothing for 
a long time, for he was not quick 
of purpose, or ready to seize what 
could be done ; but at length the 
spectacle became too much for the 
good-hearted fellow. 

They were walking one night by 
the Arno, very silent, saying noth- 
ing to each other. It was after a 
half-hour spent with the Nortons : 
Pandolfini had apparently caught - 
at the chance of the curate’s com- 
pany to carry him through this visit 
—and though Snodgrass was not 
quick of observation, he could not 
but remark, having his attention 
roused and on the alert, the curious 
character of the scene of which he 
was a spectator. Pandolfini was 
not indifferent ; nothing of the ease 
and calm of that unexcited condi- 
tion was in the anxious pathetic 
tender apology of the tone in which 
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he replied to Sophy’s little espid- 
gleries and reproaches. ‘ Are you 
always to be so drowned in busi- 
ness—always business? you never 
had any business when we knew 
you first,” she cried, pouting. He 
looked at her with a melancholy in 
his eyes which went to the curate’s 
heart: but it did not succeed in 
reaching the observation of Sophy, 
who had other things to think of 
than the looks of ‘1 betrothed : 
he was her property, and about 
him she entertained no doubt. 

“No,” he said, “I had little 
business then: but now—have I 
not new objects of thought and 
provisions to make 2 

* Oh, Signor Conte, if I am going 
to be such a burden on you——” 

“ Nay, not a burden. You 
do me a wrong, Sophy. If I can 
but provide what will make you 
happy——” 

“Oh, you foolish old thing ; 
did you think I meant it?” cried 


Sophy, looking up in his face, with 
the pretty affectation which love 
thinks adorable, but which chill 
eyes of bystanders see with less 


complacence. The Italian shrank 
for a moment from the caressing 
gesture of the two clasped hands 
which she laid upon his arm. 
Then he took courage, and stoop- 
ing kissed the hands. 

“Tf I can but make you happy, 
poor child,” he said, with a sup- 
pressed sob in his voice. Mrs 
Norton at this moment called the 
curate’s attention, and led him to 
the other end of the room to show 
him something. She was always 
watchful to “let them have a 
little time by themselves.” ‘“ For- 
give me,” she whispered, “ but, of 
course, they have little things to 
say to each other,” and the poor 
little lady cast furtive glances 
over the curate’s shoulder to 
see if the lovers’ interview grew 
more familiar. But Pandolfini 
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very gently had freed himself from 
Sophy’s hand. He rose and stood 
before her, talking low, but not in 
a tone which augured any special 
confidence. Snodgrass thought 
that the very sound of it was 
enough to break any one’s heart. 
It was like the tender pitying 
tone in which bad news is broken 
to a child. Why was he so sorry 
for her, so sadly kind and gentle ? 
Her little follies did not offend 
him, as they might have done a 
more warm lover. He was indul- 
gent to everything—kind, with a 
melancholy appeal to her forgive- 
ness in everything he said. The 
curate perhaps was proud of him- 
self for his penetration. He had 
never so divined any one before. 

* You see they are not just like 
common lovers,” said poor little 
Mrs Norton, who felt that she had 
to put the best face upon it, and 
now wreathed her face in smiles to 
conceal the anxiety in her mind. 
“ He is so much older than she— 
and more experienced —and so 
clever. But you can’t think how 
he appreciates my Sophy’s sweet- 
ness. He quite worships her. 
When he talks to her in that voice 
it brings the tears to my eyes. It 
is so tender!” cried the anxious 
woman, looking for confirmation 
in the curate’s face. 

“Yes, it sounds very — melan- 
choly,” said young Snodgrass, who, 
notwithstanding the new insight 
in his eyes, and the ache of sym- 
pathy in his heart, could not help 
being a little commonplace in 
speech. 

“Melancholy! It is tender— 
that is what it is! He thinks 
everything is angelical that she 
does or says. And nobody who 
does not know her as we do can 
tell what a darling my Sophy is,” 
said Mrs Norton, with tears in her 
eyes. 

The curate made some inarticu- 
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late sound of assent; but he did 
not himself think Sophy angelical, 
and there was something in all 
this that affected him with a con- 
fused pang of sympathy, different 
from anything he had ever felt 
before. The mystery, the con- 
cealed despair on one side, the 
wistful veiled anxiety on the 
other, and Sophy’s’ superficial 
childish light-heartedness, her little 
commonplace coquetries and af- 
fectations between, — he was not 
clear-headed’ enough to discrimi- 
nate these: but the whole affected 
him with sentiments he could not 
define nor get the better of. He 
stood up in the corner, as was his 
usual habit, a very serious shadow, 
heavy in soul as in person, and 
looked on. And it seemed to him 
that he could scarcely keep silence 
even here. As they were leaving 
when the strange visit was over, 
he made a pause on the way 
down-stairs. ‘Do you never go 
to see Miss Trelawny?” he asked, 
putting his arm suddenly within 
Pandolfini’s. The Italian started 
violently, turned round, and looked 
him in the face, then hurried on. 
He was taken by surprise, and in 
his agitated condition shook as if 
he had received a blow. Nothing 
more was said for some time. They 
walked silently on together side by 
side in the cool of the soft summer 
night, for it was late—and reached 
the Arno without a word. It was 
a beautiful night. Once more the 
stars were out, blazing like great 
lamps out of heaven; and along 
the long line of street the lights 
twinkled, reflecting themselves in 
the water like stars of earth. 
Pandolfini’s steps gradually grew 
slower, till at last he stopped 
altogether, forgetting and seem- 
ing to lose himself as he gazed 
at those reflections in the dark 
softly flowing stream. 

** Pandolfini,” said the curate, 
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“T cannot bear this any longer. 
You must not do it; you ought 
not to doit. It is more than you 
can bear.” 

“What is more than I can 
bear?” he asked, dreamily, not 
turning to his questioner, keep- 
ing his eyes fixed on the river 
below. 

“ Pandolfini,” cried the other, 
too much agitated by all he had 
heard and seen to take much 
thought what he was saying, “ you 
know what I mean well enough. 
Do you think I am blind and can- 
not see? Once you divined me. 
I felt it, though we said nothing 
about it. And now it is my turn. 
I am not so clever as you are, but 
I would do anything in the world 
to help you. Pandolfini, you can’t 
go through with this marriage ; it 
is impossible to——” 

* Not a word—not a word!” 
cried the Italian, raising himself 
hurriedly. “It is late, and I go 
back to my—business. Yes, it is 
true: is it extraordinary that one 
of my country should have busi- 
ness? We have talked enough 
to-night.” 

“We have not talked at all,” 
cried the curate. ‘Oh, Pandol- 
fini, let me speak! God knows 
what sympathy I have for you— 
more than words can tell! But 
why make it worse by this? You 
are trying yourself beyond what 
any man can bear. Stop while 
there is time, for the love of 
heaven !” 

“ My friend, you are kind, you 
are good,” said Pandolfini, with a 
tremor in his voice ; “ but there are 
things of which one does not speak, 
not to one’s own soul.” 

“Why should there be?” cried 
Bill Snodgrass, in generous excite- 
ment. . “Oh, listen tome! Don’t 
do in a hurry what you would re- 
pent all your life. She—might 
suffer for a day, but you for ever, 
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Oh don’t, for the sake of false hon- 
our, bind yourself so! Don’t go 
on with it! this marriage——” 

“ Silence!” said the Italian, with 
a hot flush on his face. “Silence, 
silence!” Then his tone changed 
to something of the same grieved 
and tender sound which it took 
when he addressed Sophy. 
“Friend,” he said, with pathetic 
gentleness, “ why rob me of your 
sympathy? I will know how you 
think if you say nothing; but to 
advise will make an end of all. 
See! what you are talking of will 
soon be to me the foundation of 
my life. That is sacred: that no 
man must discuss with me. No 
more, not a word, or I shall lose 
you—too,” 

You—too! Who was the other, 
then, whom he had lost? The 
curate made an effort to speak 
again, but was silenced still more 
summarily ; and thus they walked 
slowly in silence to Pandolfini’s 
house, where they parted with 
only « mutual grasp of the hand. 
Young Snodgrass’s mind was dis- 
tracted with generosity, pity, and 
distress. He walked about in 
front of the great dark doorway 
where his friend had disappeared, 
with a mind torn in pieces with 
diverse thoughts. Should he fol- 
low him, and make one last at- 
tempt /—but he felt that to be in- 
deed useless. Then a thought came 
into his head that brought a sudden 
gush of warmth to the chill of his 
anxiety. He would goto Diana. 
If any one could help, surely she 
would do so—she who was always 
ready to help ; or at least she would 
tell him if anything could be done. 
He went back to the Palazzo dei 
Sogni without taking time to think, 
and, all hot and hasty, rushed in- 
to her presence before he allowed 
himself to consider what he was 
doing. Diana was alone. She 
was seated by her writing-table, 
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on which lay a number of papers ; 
but she had pushed her chair 
slightly away, and had a book in 
her hand, which probably, at the 
sound of her visitor’s entering, she 
had dropped upon her knee. Her 
solitary figure in this attitude, the 
papers neglected, the book dropped, 
all seemed to imply to Snodgrass a 
loneliness which never before had 
associated itself in his mind with 
Diana. For the first time in his 
life he felt, and wondered at him- 
self for daring to feel, a kind of 
pity for the princess of his thoughts. 
She, too, was lonely, solitary, no 
one near her to make the world 
brighter ; for which purpose poor ~ 
Bill Snodgrass, who knew that he 
was capable of nothing but boring 
her, thought he would willingly 
have given his life. 

She rose up with a friendly, 
sweet salutation when she saw who 
it was. She was glad to see him— 
was it possible? For once in his 
life he had brightened her by the 
sight of his heavy reverential face. 

“T am very glad you have 
come,” she said, in answer to his 
stammered salutation, ‘“‘for I was 
feeling lonely, which is not usual 
with me. Everybody whom I 
know gone—and our little friends 
up-stairs are very busy, of course,” 
she added, with a smile. 

The curate had not time to think, 
as he probably would have done 
otherwise, that the idea of these 
little friends neglecting Diana 
was incredible. His mind was too 
full of his mission, which filled his 
homely countenance with purpose 
and eagerness. Diana saw this 
almost before she had completed 
what she was saying. She added 
hastily, in a different tone, “‘Some- 
thing has happened—you have 
come to tell me of something? Is 
it news from home?” 

“No,” he said: “Miss Trelawny, 
perhaps it is something quite fool- 
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ish or more ; but you understand 
—and you will pardon me if I am 
wrong. Pandolfini—he is in a con- 
dition I cannot understand.” 

“Ts he ill?” He thought she 
grew paler, and clasped her hands 
together as if something moved her. 

“No, not that I know of: ex- 
cept that he is haggard and worn 
—a shadow of himself. It is about 
this—marriage.” 

Diana had made a step towards 
him with warm and anxious interest 
at Pandolfini’s name. She now 
drew back again, a cloud falling 
over her. She did not make any 
reply, but only shook her head, 


‘and her countenance grew very 


grave, the smile, which was always 
lurking somewhere, ready to be 
called forth, fading altogether from 
her face. 

“You will do nothing, Miss 
Trelawny, you who help every one! 
and yet how few are in such trou- 
ble? For you must see how unsuit- 
able it is—how it is killing him.” 

“ Hush !” said Diana, as Pandol- 
fini had said before ; ‘‘if it is going 
to be, nothing unkind must be 
said—nothing it would hurt us or 
them to think of hereafter. And it 
is not for us to discuss,” she said, 
with a slight faltering in her voice ; 
“they only can tell a 

* But, Miss Trelawny, it is not 
for gossip, nor in the way of in- 
trusion into other people’s affairs. 
But Pandolfini, he has read my 
heart, and now I feel that I can 
read his,” said the curate, stam- 
mering and growing red. Must 
not she know what he meant in 


both cases? She stood with her 
hands clasped, her head drooping, 
but no consciousness about her, 
thoughtful, and almost sorrowful, 
as if she knew all that he would 
say. “Oh, Miss Trelawny,” he 
cried, with generous zeal, “could 
not you interfere? Could not you 
set things right? There are things 
a man must bear, and I don’t 
say you could—save him—or any 
of us from: give us, I mean, hap- 
piness. But this is madness, de- 
spair—I don’t know what—and it 
will kill him. Oh, Miss Trelawny, 
will not you interfere ?” 

“How can I interfere?” cried 
Diana, piteously. ‘“ What can I 
do?” The tears were in her eyes. 
“Of all helpless people on the 
earth, am I not the most help- 
less?” This was said passionately, 
an unintended confession of her 
own share in this misery, which 
she instantly repented. ‘“ For- 
give me,” she said, with a deep 
blush ; “I am _ speaking extra- 
vagantly. But, Mr Snodgrass, 
think what you are saying. What 
could I do? There is nothing, 
nothing in which I can help him. 
God help them both! I wish 
some one would take me home,” 
she cried again, suddenly. “It is 
too much for me, as well as for 
you. But all this is useless. There 
is nothing either you or I can do.” 

You or I! The man was gener- 
ous. He had given the last proof 
of it in making this appeal. But 
when she said “ You or I,” poor 
Snodgrass forgot Pandolfini. It 
turned his head. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE WEDDING-DAY. 


The marriage took place on the 
first day of June—or rather that 
was the beginning of the repeated 
and laborious processes which 
made Sophy Norton into the 


Contessa Pandolfini. What a de- 
light it was to take out the first 
handkerchief embroidered with a 
coronet, one of those which Diana 
had got her from Paris. Sophy 
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took it out, and shook that de- 
lightful sign of new-born nobility 
into the air on the day of the legal 
ceremony, which was the day 
before her two, ecclesiastical mar- 
' riages. She would not lose a 
moment that she could help. And 
the melancholy bridegroom, and 
the occupations which took him 
away from her, faded into nothing 
before this privilege. Diana might 
be ricker, and had been always 
more splendid than she — but 
Diana had no coronet. As for 
Diana, she was engaged in prepar- 
ing for her journey, and was pres- 
ent only at the English or Protes- 
tant marriage, when she man- 
aged to keep as much as possible 
out of sight, and avoided the 
bridegroom entirely, notwithstand- 
ing the researches after her of 
Mrs Norton, and of the bride her- 
self, whose efforts to produce 
Diana to say good-bye to dear 
Pandolfo were repeated and un- 
wearying. ‘“ Where is Diana? what 
does her packing matter? besides, 
she does not pack—why should 
she, with a maid to do everything 
for her?” This was said with a 
slight tone of grievance, for it had 
not occurred to Pandolfini, though 
he furnished that poor little faded 
coronet, to provide a maid. Sophy, 
when she had put off her bridal 
dress after the strictest English 
rule, forgot her dignity so far as 
to run down-stairs in her own dig- 
nified person to “ hunt up” Diana. 
“Mr Pandolfini does not want 
good-byes,” said Diana; “and see, 
I have taken off my pretty dress. 
You would not like me to present 
myself in this grey garment, all 
ready for travelling. God bless 
you, Sophy !—and you can explain 
to Mr Pandolfini if you like: but 
be sure he is not thinking of any 
one but you.” 

“T hope not,” said Sophy, de- 
murely ; “but you need not call 
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him Mr Pandolfini now, Diana, 
We did so in the old times when 
we knew no better. But I shall 
not permit him to give up his 
title any longer. You might say 
Count, I think.” 

*‘T will say his Lordship, if you 
like,” said Diana, kissing the un- 
conscious little creature. She 
smiled, but there was a meaning 
in her eyes which heedless little 
Sophy, on the heights of glory 
and her coronet, understood as 
little as any child. 

“You need not laugh,” said the 
Countess Pandolfini, gravely ; “of 
course it is not the custom here. 
But I am sure a Count ought to be 
My Lord in England. It is just 
the same as an Earl—at least, my 
title is just the same as Lady 
Loamshire’s, and far, far older 
nobility. English lords are noth- 
ing in comparison with Italian.” 
Sophy’s handkerchief, as has been 
said, was embroidered with a cor- 
onet, and so was everything else she 
had upon which she could have it 
worked or stamped. It was worth 
being married for that alone. 

“JT think they are calling for 
you,” said Diana. “Thank you, 
little Countess, for coming to me 
on this great day. All the ser- 
vants shall be taught to say My 
Lady when you come to see me at 
home. Good-bye now: and I hope 
you will be very happy—and make 
your husband happy,” Diana added, 
with an involuntary change of her 
voice. 

“Oh, of course we shall be 
happy! and it will not be long 
before I shall make Pandolfo bring 
me to England. Good-bye, good- 
bye, Diana. Oh, how I wish you 
were only as happy asI am! I 
wish there was another Pandolfo 
for you. Yes, I am coming, aunt ; 
good-bye, good-bye. I shall take 
your love to him, shall 1? Oh yes, 
I will let you send him your love ; 
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and very soon I shall make him 
bring me to England: and [I shall 
write to you in a few days, and— 
good-bye, dear Diana, good-bye.” 

Diana went out upon her balcony 
to see them go away. The flowers 
and plants had grown high, and 
she stood unseen under the shade 
of the loggia. She felt that some 
one stood beside her as she looked 
down and watched the grave Italian 
leading out his gay little bride. 
What a butterfly Sophy looked, 
as she fluttered into the carriage 
which was to convey them to the 
villa! ‘Poor little Sophy, too,” 
said Diana, involuntarily, with a 
sigh. 

“Are you sorry for her?” said 
the curate, who had come in un- 
bidden at the door which Sophy 
had left open. He had not pre- 
sumed, poor fellow, but he had 
come and gone with greater con- 
fidence, and taken a humble but 
secure place, half friend, half de- 
voted follower, the last of Diana’s 
court, since the evening when he 
made that appeal to her. The 
rector thought his dear Bill was 
making way, and that perhaps, 
after all, the heart might be caught 
in the rebound. “Are you sorry 
for her?” he said with surprise ; 
“she is not sorry for herself.” 

“Yes, poor little Sophy,” said 
Diana, “she deserved some pretty 
young man like herself, who would 
have run about with her, and un- 
derstood all her little vanities. I 
hope she will never be sorry for 
herself: but it will not be a very 
cheerful life.” 

“TI think of him,” the curate 
said, in a low voice. 

Diana did not answer for a time. 
Something came into her throat and 
stopped her. Then she went on 
after a pause, ‘‘ Sophy will be more 
of a woman than you think. She 
would have made you a good little 
wife, Mr Snodgrass.” 
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“Me!” He made a step away 
from her in the shock of surprise 
and indignation. He was not 
vain, he thought ; but he who cher- 
ished so lofty, so noble a love—he 
to have Sophy suggested to him, 
or such asshe! This, from Diana, 
went to poor Snodgrass’s heart. 

“ Yes,” she said, looking at him 
with a smile in her clear eyes. 
“You are angry, but it is true. 
A girl like Sophy, young and fresh 
and sweet, who would think there 
was no one in the world like you, 
and would be good to your poor 
people, would make you more 
happy than anything else—though 
perhaps you do not think so now.” 

Poor curate! this sudden dash 
of cold water upon him, in the 
very midst of the subdued exhila- 
ration with which he found him- 
self by Diana’s side, talking to 
her more freely than he had ever 
ventured to talk before, was very 
hard to bear. He thought, if it 
was possible for Diana to be cruel, 
that she was cruel now. That she 
could smile even, and jest—for it 
must be intended for a jest—at 
such a moment, when he, for his 
part, had come ready, as it weré, 
to follow with her the funeral of 
poor Pandolfini! Was it not, if 
one might dare to permit such a 
thought, heartless of Diana? But 
she gave him no time to think. 
She had her packing to attend to, 
and all the last arrangements to 
make for leaving Pisa next day. 
Diana had resisted various pro- 
posals to “join a party” of tourists 
going northward. She was start- 
ing straight for home, from which 
she declared she had been only too 
long away. The Snodgrasses and 
Mrs Norton were to dine with her 
in the evening—to drink the health 
of the newly married, and conclude 
this little episode of their life—and 
she had no more leisure now. She 
came in lightly from among the 
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oleanders and aloes, in the soft 
grey dress which she had put on 
in such haste, as her excuse for 
not showing herself. It was too 
simple a garment—too like her 
governess days to suit Diana—and 
she had some reason of her own, 
perhaps, for putting it on; not 
any reason, one would think, how- 
ever, for sad thoughts. She came 
in with a light in her eyes which 
had been somewhat veiled of late. 
“Now I must be busy,” she said, 
smiling upon her visitor as she 
dismissed him. The last week or 
two of warm Italian weather, and 
of these distracting melancholy 
contemplations, had stopped many 
things, or retarded them. Life it- 
self had grown languid in sym- 
pathy : but now that was all over ; 
the deed was done for which 
heaven and earth had seemed to 
be waiting, and there could be 
no more lingering, musing, over 
it now. 

The little party, which was so 
shrunken out of its old dimensions, 
showed as curious a mixture of 
feelings as could well be seen, when 
it met that evening round Diana’s 
table. Mrs Norton was subdued 
by the reality of the event to 
which she had been looking for- 
ward so long. Never till now had 
she thought of it as affecting her- 
self. The little lady might be self- 
ish for her Sophy, but she was not 
selfish in her own person ; nor did 
she think of her own comfort as 
opposed to that of her niece. So 
that now, when Sophy was gone— 
she and her boxes and preparations, 
and her voice and her footstep, 
all gone—a sudden collapse ensued 
for poor Mrs Norton, The sense 
of her loneliness came upon her 
all in a moment. She was happy 
now, she had said fervently ; she 
had placed her child in the care 
of a good man, who would love 
and cherish her; and now, what- 
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ever happened to herself, Sophy 
would be safe. But even as she 
said the words the sense of her 
loneliness had seized upon the 
poor little woman, and brought up 
a sob into her throat. Sophy was 
provided for. Sophy had a hus- 
band and a coronet—the last an 
unhoped-for glory—but she, had 
she lost Sophy? She was brave, 
and choked back the sob, and up- 
braided herself for her selfishness, 
but still this constriction of the 
throat would come back. “I am 
rather worn out, that is the fact,” 
she said to Diana, unable to conceal 
the break in her voice, but laugh- 
ing brokenly too ; ‘‘ we are so sub- 
ject to our bodies. I never would 
allow I was tired, though S-Sophy 
warned me. If I b-break down, 
you know what it means, Diana— 
only t-tiredness and nerves—that 
is all.” And then she cried, and 
sat down to table, faltering and 
trembling, but trying to laugh, 
with the conviction that the sound, 
though far from mirthful, would 
make it apparent that she cried 
for joy. 

As for the rector, he was full of 
the correctest sentiments, and kept 
his eye upon Diana and upon dear 
Bill to see what progress they 
were making. He made them 
little speeches as to the advan- 
tages of matrimony. “It is the 
one mistake I have made in my 
life,” said the rector. ‘It is true 
that my nephew, who is as good 
as a son to me, saves me, in some 
degree, from the loneliness. But 
I never should advise any one to 
follow my example. I hope my 
dear Bill will judge better,” Mr 
Snodgrass added, with some solem- 
nity. Diana was the only one 
who laughed, and this fact amused 
her still more than the primary 
cause of her merriment. Mrs 
Norton put her handkerchief to her 
eyes, while the curate sat in dumb 
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worship with his eyes turned to- 
wards the object of his constant 
thoughts. 

“Ah, Mr Snodgrass, perhaps 
you will feel as I do. One would 
make any sacrifice for the happi- 
ness of one’s children, and then 
after, one suffers—not that I mean 
to complain. To see Sophy happy 
will be happiness enough for me, 
if her dear husband is spared to 
her. But I know what that is,” 
said poor little Mrs Norton, sub- 
siding into her handkerchief. 

“We must not think of any- 
thing gloomy to-night,” said the 
rector. ‘I trust, indeed, that our 
dear friends the Pandolfinis will 
be long spared to each other, and 
that they will combine the good 
qualities of both nations. It will 
be a lesson indeed in Italian 
society to see the beauty of an 
English home. There is nothing 
like it, my dear Mrs Norton. I 
have travelled as much as most 
men. I may say I am acquainted 
more or less with European cir- 
cles: but an English home, and a 
marriage of true affection, as we 
have every reason to believe this 
a 

“So was mine, Mr Snodgrass,’ 
said Mrs Norton; “and oh, Pro- 
vidence was very kind to me. 
There are very, very few like my 
dear husband. The bishop always 
said there was no one he trusted 
in so much. He was adored in 
the parish. Rich and poor fol- 
lowed him to his grave. It was 
as if every family had lost a 
member. And what is life to 
those who are left? Forgive me, 
Diana. I know I am not so gay 
as I ought to be: but a wedding 
always, more or less, b-brings 
back the recollection of one’s 
d-desolation.” 

“Quite true,” said the rector ; 
“and to a solitary man like 
myself, the consideration that I 
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have made one great mistake in 
life——” 

“Then why don’t you ——?” 
cried Diana, in whom this mutual 
lamentation roused the dormant 
sense of humour, delivering her 
from her own thoughts, which 
were not too gay. She could not 
complete her sentence, however, as 
she intended, feeling a real pity for 
the poor little lady opposite. ‘You, 
at least, Mr Snodgrass,” she said, 
‘“‘why don’t you mend your mis- 
take? There is time enough yet.” 
The rector smiled. He was pleased 
by the suggestion, though he did 
not mean to follow it. ‘No, 
no,” he said. “To be told by 
you, Miss Trelawny, that it is not 
too late, is a compliment indeed ; 
but I give up in favour’ of Bill 
here, who is my representative. 
Dear Bill must mend my mistake, 
not an old man like me.” 

Dear Bill did not say anything. 
He had fallen back into his normal 
condition, and only gazed at Diana 
with dull but faithful eyes. He 
had forgiven her the sharp and un- 
expected blow she had given him, 
but it had killed his little con- 
fidence, his sense that there was a 
secretunderstanding between them. 
He to be made happy by marrying 
a Sophy ! how little she knew ! 

And yet how much better it 
would have been for him than for 
Pandolfini! Diana could not but 
think, with impatient regret, as 
she looked at them all, playing 
their little parts round the table, 
where they were never to sit again. 
Sophy would have made the curate 
a very good little wife. She would 
have led him insensibly down from 
those unattainable wishes which 
held him suspended between earth 
and heaven, and brought him back 
to the calm delights of the parish, 
which was his natural sphere and 
hers. They would have harmonised 
by infallible instinct and power of 
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natural attraction, after perhaps a 
little interval of difficulty. But 
Pandolfini! what link could there 
be between the little English 
clergy woman who would have been 
so useful in a parish, and the grave 
Italian whose habits were as alien 
to hers as his race? Poor Pandol- 
fini in these few weeks had ceased 
even to be an Anglomane. He 
had gone back upon his native 
habitudes, upon his old relations ; 
he had turned even his English 
books, in temporary disgust, out 
of their places. Fortune had dealt 
with him hardly, turning his pref- 
erences—the tastes which he had 
cultivated with a certain pride— 
into weapons of his downfall. 
Diana did not know all this, as 
she allowed herself to fall back into 
a review of all that passed after 
her guests were gone on that last 
evening. She was going away 
alone as she had come. All that 
had happened since her arrival 
here had passed over her without 
touching her. As she had come, 
so she was goingaway. The lamps 
were burning low, the soft night 
air was blowing -in gratefully at 
the windows. The great picture 
of the Count dei Sogni, which had 
hung over her so long, seemed to 
look mildly, regretfully, half re- 
proachfully at her through the 
gloom. He, too, poor Pandolfini, 
was of the Sogni: and she herself, 
and all the chances of this strange 
mortal life, what were they but 
Sogni too? ‘“ Weare such stuff as 
dreams are made of,” said Diana 
softly to herself, the tears coming 
to her eyes as she stood there alone 
in the great dim room, the curtains 
swaying softly behind her in the 
air of the night, and dim reflections 
showing all about like ghosts, re- 
peating her tall white figure in 
the old dim mirrors. It had 
been nothing but a caprice on 
her part to come here—a mere 
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fancy, without any seriousness or 
purpose in it. If she had but 
stayed at home—gone on upon 
her quiet round in her own sphere, 
where her duty was! Why was it 
that this whim of hers should have 
brought a cloud upon the life of a 
good man? Life seemed to melt 
away and resolve itself into 
shadows, through those tears of 
visionary compunction that were in 
her eyes—a vain show, a phantas- 
magoria, momentary and delusive, 
strong gleams of light and rolling 
darknesses in which no meaning 
was. The vague whiteness that 
moved in spectral distance in the 
mirror far away from her at the end 
of the room, far-off reflection of 
her own solitary figure, seemed to 
Diana as real as herself. What 
had they to do, the woman or the 
reflection, in this stately dwelling 
of the past !—brought here for a 
moment to pass across the surface 
of the mirror which had reflected 
so many things, to work unwitting 
and unwilling evil, and then to 
pass away—yet never to pass away 
having once been here. Diana hid 
her face in her hands, oppressed and 
bowed down by this visionary sense 
of intrusion, of harm, yet unreality. 
Not three months, not more than 
a moment in life: yet enough for 
so much to happen in, more im- 
portant than many quiet years. So 
the great and the little mix and 
perplex each other, ever increasing 
the strange confusion of this world 
of shadow, till the brain turns 
round, and the heart grows sick. 

She rose up quickly, and threw 
out her hands, as if throwing 
something away. “This must not 
be,” she said aloud to herself; 
“this must not be.” And she 
gathered up from the table all 
those little tokens of personal 
presence which change the aspect 
of a place of habitation, and make 
it into the likeness of its tenant, 
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—took up a shawl which had been 
thrown upon a sofa, a book which 
lay on an old cabinet, a little 
basket of odds and ends already 
collected. With a certain rever- 
ence, as we collect the possessions 
of the lately dead, she carried 
them all away. The room was 
left, when she closed the door, as 
it had been when she came in to 
it—the faded old furniture all 
ranged in its place, the great por- 
trait looking down from the dim- 
ness of the old wall. Was it the 
same? A sweetness breathed in 
upon the air that had not been 
there before, a glimpse of flowers 
through the window, a greenness 
of leaves,—and on the carpet one 
little sprig of myrtle with its 
feathery globe of blossom, which 
had come from Sophy’s marriage- 
wreath, and had fallen as she went 
out from Diana’s hand. No more 
—yet something still. 

Pandolfini at this moment was 
standing out on the terrace of his 
villa, looking across the Tuscan 
garden of rich cultivation about. 
The grey olive-trees were dark in 
the monotony of the night, the 
soft hills all shrouded, the distant 
Apennines lying like shadows 
against the shadowy horizon. Here 
and there the gleam of a firefly 
gave a touch of light, and the 
roses were all a-bloom upon the 
hedges, betraying themselves by 
their sweetness. He stood alone 
and gazed out upon the dark, seeing 
nothing, yet somehow receiving the 
shadowy monotones of the night 
into his soul, as Diana was re- 
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ceiving the ghostly reflections and 
shadowed calm of the lonely room. 
All shadows, without and within ; 
but he was at one of those points 
of existence when everything is 
too vivid and actual to permit of 
dreaming. His whole life was 
changed; he was another man, 
with new duties, new burdens, 
new companionship. How he was 
to make his toilsome way among 
them he could not tell. There 
was a heavy dew in his eyes, 
essence of pain and wonder at 
all that had happened to him,—at 
this revolution which was, yet was 
not, his doing,—at the new claims, 
all so terribly real, undeniable, 
true. How had it come about? 
What fate had led him by strange 
paths to this transformation of 
existence? He could not tell. 
It seemed a gratuitous interfer- 
ence as of some potent spirit who 
wished him ill, and had led him 
astray. The world was as dark 
to him as the fields, with impulses 
of pity, of generous devotion, of 
honour and kindness, lighting it 
fitfully like the fireflies: but for 
himself all dark—no comfort in 
it, nor any visible hope. Yet his 
mind was hushed with the very 
greatness of the crisis. It was 
done, and the agitations were so 
far calmed; his fate was decided. 
But when the moon rose Pandol- 
fini retreated before it, covering 
his eyes. The dark was more 
congenial. He wanted no soft 
angelical face to shine upon him, 
no light to follow him at that 
moment of his life. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—AFTERWARDS. 


Diana reached home when the 
country was in the full glory of 
summer. She, too, was like the 
summer, her friends said—more 
beautiful than ever she had been 


—with just a touch of sunburn 
from her journey, which ripened 
her paleness and made her eyes 
more brilliant. The whole coun- 
ty hurried to the Chase to meet 
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and greet her, and tell her how 
well she was looking, and that 
foreign travel evidently agreed 
with her. ‘ But, all the same, you 
must not go again, for we cannot 
spare you,” they cried. Nothing 
could goon without Diana, “ And 
we were so sadly afraid you meant 
to stay and spend the summer in 
Switzerland,” said young Lady 
Loamshire (she whose title, Diana 
remembered with a smile, was the 
same as Sophy’s). Nobody could 
have a more flattering reception. 
There was a general feeling of 
escape that so precious a posses- 
sion as their virgin-princess had 
been got back in safety. The 
county did not like her to move: 
even when she went to London, it 
was never without fears that some- 
body might snap her up, and 
marry her before any one could 
interfere: and how much more 
“abroad,” where there were always 
needy foreigners on the strain to 
catch rich English ladies! She 
and the county had escaped a 
great danger — they could not 
sufficiently pet and caress her 
when she got back. In the de- 
light of her safety they were all 
quite satisfied to hear that Sophy 
Norton had made such a good 
marriage. ‘‘Only I hope the poor 
man was not taken in. They 
think all the English are so rich,” 
said one of those who had been 
afraid that Diana would be “ snapt 
up.” This was an old lady who had 
as much fear for the conventional 
fortune-hunter as so many other 
old ladies have of the Pope. But 
Sophy Norton was nobody: she 
was a cheap ransom to pay for 
Diana, and only interested a very 
few people, who were amused or 
delighted or irritated, as the case 
might be, to hear that so insignifi- 
cant a person was now the Countess 
Pandolfini. Diana did her full 
justice, and gave her the benefit 
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of her coronet, by which all the 
servants, and especially the maid 
who had charge of the Red House, 
were deeply impressed. Diana’s 
own household did not like it. 
They thought it extremely forward 
of a little thing who owed so much 
to Miss Trelawny to marry a titled 
gentleman, though it was some 
little solace to remember that 
foreign counts were not much to 
swear by. But the maid at the 
Red House felt her bosom swell 
with pride as loftily as Sophy’s 
own. “I don’t believe as she'll 
be a bit proud, but just as friendly 
with Miss Treiawny as ever,” Mary 
Jane said, “ though a married lady, 
and a titled lady stands more high 
like in the world.” The Trelawny 
household did not know what to 
answer to this taunt. They made 
hot protestations on behalf of their 
mistress that she might have 
married half the gentlemen in the 
county, and had her pick and 
choice of titles; but of course they 
could not give proof of this asser- 
tion, and Mary Jane’s statement 
as to the superiority of a married 
and titled lady was unquestionably 
true. 

“Then they were really mar- 
ried?” said Mrs Hunstanton ; “ he 
did not get out of it? I hoped 
he would up to the last moment. 
Honour is a great thing, but that 
is carrying honour too far, Diana. 
I could not have done it. Perhaps 
you could who are more high- 
minded——” 

“We are not called upon to 
judge,” said Diana, “so we need 
not inquire who\could have done 
it. I hope they may be very 
happy——” : 

“Do not be fictitious,” cried 
Mrs Hunstanton. “ Happy! Sophy 
would be happy with her new 
dresses anywhere.” 

‘* And her coronet,” said Diana, 
smiling. 
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“ Her—coronet! do you mean 
to say you encouraged her in such 
folly? Diana, I never can under- 
stand you. Are you a cynic? are 
you a +” 

“Fool, perhaps. I will save 
your feelings by saying the word 
myself. Yes, I suppose I am a 
fool: for I—miss them,” said 
Diana, half laughing, half crying. 
“It is quite true. Their little 
ways, their little talk, their kind- 
nesses, and even their little amia- 
ble selfishnesses—yes, I don’t deny 
it. I miss them: so I suppose l 
am, as you say, a fool.” 

“T never said it. Amiable self- 
ishness !—what sort of a thing is 
that? No, Diana, I don’t under- 
stand you. You are either the 
goodest, or the strangest, or the 
most———” 

** Foolish—it is that. There are 
so many sensible people in the 
world,” said Diana, apologetic. 
“Yes, I had it embroidered for 
her on all her things. It was 
funny, but how it pleased Sophy! 
And why not? Lady Loamshire 
has her coronet on her handker- 
chiefs, and her husband’s grand- 
father, you know, after all, was 
only a—cheesemonger: whereas 
the Pandolfinis But you know 
that better than I do.” 

“Lady Loamshire ! how can you 
be so ridiculous! She is a great 
personage. She is an English 
countess.” 

* And Sophy is an Italian one. 
What difference is there besides?” 

“What are you two arguing 
about ?” said Mr Hunstanton. “I 
will set it right for you, if you 
will tell me. To be sure, the 
Pandolfinis. Tell me all about 
them, Diana. I suppose they are 
very happy, and all that. They 
went to the Villa for the honey- 
moon, English fashion? Ah, Pan- 
dolfini always was an Anglo- 








maniac; and I am very glad he 
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has an English wife. I had a 
hand in that. Did my wife ever 
tell you, Diana—-— ?” 

“Oh yes, I told her—she knows 
everything,” said Mrs Hunstanton, 
with a suppressed groan; “but 
when you tell your wise deeds, 
if I were you I would leave that 
out. If ever a man had his heart 
broken by his friend——” 

“ Yes, listen to her, Diana. She 
wants me to believe that I spoke 
to the wrong person—a likely 


thing! For you know I managed 
it all. Pandolfini put it into my 
hands. And she says I made a 


mistake!” said Mr Hunstanton, 
rubbing his hands. “Now I put 
it to you, Diana, as an impartial 
person, supposing even that I was 
a fool, as she makes me out, who 
was there else to propose to? 
That’s the question. I defy you to 
answer that. If it was not Sophy, 
who could it be?” 

The two ladies said nothing. 
They exchanged a half-guilty fur- 
tive glance, not venturing even to 
look at each other openly. Mr 
Hunstanton was triumphant; he 
rubbed his hands more and more. 

“You perceive ?” he said, “ that 
is the weak point with women— 
not but what I have the highest 
respect for your judgment, both 
of you. You are delightfully 
rapid in your conclusions,” added 
Mr Hunstanton, with naive ori- 
ginality, “and jump at a truth 
which we might not reach for 
weeks with the aid of pure reason : 
but the practical argument has 
little favour with you. When I 
ask you, What other lady was 
there? What other could J have 
been sent to? neither the one 
nor the other of you can find a 
word to say.” 

“No,” said Diana; her voice 
sounded flat and trembled a little. 
“No,” she said, “I think—you 
must have done what was best.” 
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Mrs Hunstanton gave her an 
indignant glance: but what could 
they say? It was not possible to 
utter any name, or give any in- 
dication between them. They 
were even a little overawed by 
the determined simplicity of the 
appeal. 

“T thought you would own it,” 
he said, delighted with his victory. 
‘‘No, no, I made no mistake. I 
am not in the habit of making 
mistakes. They were not like 
each other on the surface, but I 
have always heard that harmony 
in diversity is the great secret 
of happiness. It was silly of 
him, though, to give in about the 
title. What does it signify to call 
yourself Count? Among English 
people it is more a drawback than 
anything else, when there is neither 
money to keep it up, nor any par- 
ticular distinction. But I suppose 
Sophy liked it.” 

“Yes — Sophy liked it very 
much indeed.” 

“T should think Sophy would 
like it!” cried Mrs Hunstanton, 
“and her aunt. A title of any 
kind delights a silly woman. And 
to think of that foolish little pair, 
one on either side of poor Pan- 
dolfini! Yes, Diana, I know you 
have said that you agree with Tom. 
He will quote you now, whenever 
they are mentioned. He will say 
you are entirely of his opinion.” 

“T will say—as I have always 
said — that Diana is the most 
sensible woman I know,” said Mr 
Hunstanton, “ the most reasonable 
to see the force of an argument: 
and the most candid—even when 
she is convinced against her will.” 

“T have no patience with either 
of you,” cried Mrs Hunstanton, 
getting up and going away. 

This was all that was said upon 
the subject of Pandolfini. Mr 
Hunstanton, rubbing his hands 
with a chuckle of triumph over 
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his own victory and his wife’s dis- 
comfiture, remained master of the 
situation. And the ordinary life 
was resumed, as if this little epi- 
sode had never been. Reginald, 
the delicate boy to whom Mrs 
Norton had been so kind, asked 
often if she was not coming back 
again. There was no one like her 
at bezique, he said. His mother 
was very kind, and would play 
with him when she was put to 
it, but Reginald could see that 
it bored mamma, Whereas Mrs 
Norton was never bored: she 
liked it—she was always jolly— 
was she ever coming back? Diana 
could give no answer to that ques- 
tion. And in the course of the 
following year she had more than 
one temptation to transfer the 
Red House to other tenants. But 
she was as faithful as Reginald to 
her foolish little neighbours. And 
the house remained empty, with 
Mary Jane in possession, who was 
very fond of talking of Madam the 
Countess, which she understood 
was her little mistress’s correct 
style and title; and thus a whole 
year went away, and another mid- 
summer made the woods joyful, 
Diana had little leisure left her to 
think of the two small people whom 
she had kept warm like birds under 
her wing, but nevertheless she 
went sometimes and looked at the 
vacant nest, and still kept it 
vacant, and missed them a little, 
which was stranger still. The 
curate, who also had resumed all 
his former habits, and spent his 
life, when he was not in the parish, 
following Diana with dull faithful 
eyes that never left her, met her 
one day near the deserted house. 
He had been visiting the game- 
keeper, who was disabled by some 
accident, and was going home by 
that short cut through the park. 
How his heart beat when he came 
upon her all alone! It was very 
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seldom he saw her alone. It re- 
minded him of that day when he 
made his appeal to her about 
Pandolfini, and she spoke to him 
of “you and I.” Would she 
ever say such words again? 

“T have been carrying news to 
Mary Jane,” said Diana, “of the 
birth of a little Pandolfini. She 
wants to know if the baby is a 
little lord like Lady Loamshire’s 
baby ; but, alas! it is only a little 
girl.” 

“Has it come to that?” said 
the curate, startled —though he 
ought to have known better with 
all his parish experiences. 

“Oh yes,” said Diana, with a 
smile, “it has come to that. Sophy 
will be a charming little mother, 
and the baby will make her very 


happy.” 

“You always had a great 
opinion of — Madam Pandol- 
fini.” 

“Yes,” said Diana, and she 
laughed, looking up at him. “I 


thought she would have made 
the very wife you want, Mr 
Snodgrass ; but, unfortunately, I 
thought of it too late.” 

Thank God! the curate said 
devoutly within himself. For he 
knew, and she knew—and he knew 
that she knew—that he must 
have married Sophy had Diana 
willed it. He would have re- 
sisted, but he would have yielded 
—and been happy. How sorry 
Diana was that it had not oc- 
curred to her in time! “ You 
would have been a very happy 
couple,” she said. “Don’t say 
anything. I am sure of it. What 
a help she would have been in 
the parish!” And to this he 


could not say no. 

“T don’t know if you will like 
me to ask,” he said, faltering, and 
feeling it safe to change the sub- 
ject, “ but—do they get on? are 
they—comfortable ? 


I knew—all 
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about it, you remember—at the 
time.” 

“Did you?” she said, ignoring 
all that had passed between them 
on this subject. ‘I have never 
asked if they were comfortable, 
Mr Snodgrass; but why should 
we doubt it? There is always a 
little risk with people of differ- 
ent nationalities; but Sophy al- 
ways writes in high spirits.” 

‘“‘ She was in high spirits on her 
wedding-day!” the curate mut- 
tered, furious with Sophy, for 
whose sake Diana treated him 
with such unusual severity. He 
had a double grievance against 
her now. 

“ And should not you like your 
bride to be in high spirits on her 
wedding-day ?” 

“Oh, Miss Trelawny, how hard 
you are upon me! when you know 
I shall never have any bride,” 
said the young man, with a look 
which he meant to be eloquent. 
They had come to the avenue by 
this time, and were about to part. 

“Till we find a second Sophy,” 
she said, and gave him her hand, 
smiling, as she turned towards 
the house. He stood for a mo- 
ment looking after her with dull 
but wistful eyes. Nothing but 
that smile would ever be his from 
Diana. But if a second Sophy 
could be found! The curate turned 
and went on with a little shiver 
of conscious weakness. Did not he 
know, and did not she know, that 
what she commanded he would 
do? But perhaps along with this 
fear and consciousness there was 
a little flutter of anticipation, too, 
in the curate’s faithful breast. 

Some weeks after this conversa- 
tion another event occurred which 
surprised everybody. It happened 
when Diana was out, so that for 
a full hour the servants had the 
privilege of discussing what had hap- 
pened before any elucidation was 
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possible. It was in the afternoon 
that it happened—the drowsiest 
moment of the day. Common cabs 
from the station carrying luggage 
very seldom appeared in the beau- 
tiful avenue, and the butler knew 
that no visitor was expected. But 
Diana’s servants did not dare to 
be uncivil. It was Mrs Norton 
who was in the cab, and her big 
box, made for Continental travel, 
which weighted that humble ve- 
hicle above. “The Red House— 
oh, I would not take the liberty,” 
she said, with a little tremor in 
her voice as she stepped out. She 
was as dignified as travel and 
weariness would permit, though 
her bonnet was not so neat as 
usual. “If you will be so very 
good as let the man wait in the 
stableyard till I see Miss Tre- 
lawny. Oh, is she out? I am 
very sorry,” said the little lady, 
growing pale. “I think I must 
wait and see her. I think I shall 
have time to wait and see her. I 
wonder if there will be time before 
the train.” She was so tired and 
nervous, and ready to cry with this 
disappointment, that Jervis made 
bold to inquire if all was well with 
Madam and the baby. “She said, 
‘Oh, the Countess is very well, I 
thank you, Jervis,’” he reported, 
when he went down-stairs, ‘as 
grand as possible. But you take 
my word there’s some screw loose. 
Meantime, I'll take the poor old 
girl a cup of tea.” This is how 
our servants speak of us, with that 
familiar affection which is so great 
a bond between the different classes 
of society ; and Mrs Norton found 
Jervis so respectful and so kind, 
that her heart swelled within her 
as she sat in Diana’s little morning- 
room, and sipped her cup of tea. 
It was so good, and the house was 
so large and quiet, with that well- 
bred calm which exists only in an 
English house, the returned wan- 
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derer said to herself—oh, so differ- 
ent from old Antonio, who de- 
livered his opinions along with 
every dish he served! When 
Jervis went down-stairs she wept a 
little, and stifled her sobs in her 
handkerchief. What would Diana 
say? Would she blame her for 
this step she had taken? Would 
she advise her to go back again 
by the next train? Mrs Norton 
had not ventured even to have her 
big box taken down from the cab, 
which stood looking so shabby in 
Diana’s stableyard. She was proud, 
though she was so humble-minded, 
and she would not make any ap- 
peal to Diana’s generosity, or look 
as if she expected to stay. When 
she had finished her tea and her 
crying, she went to the mirror and 
straightened her bonnet, and tried 
to look as if she had never known 
what a tear was. But when Diana 
came in all smiling, and cordial as 
of old, and looked at her with 
indulgent kind eyes that found no 
fault and expressed no suspicion, 
Mrs Norton broke down. She 
threw herself into her friend’s 
arms, regardless of her bonnet. 
“Oh, Diana, here I am back again, 
a poor old lonely woman. And 
—I could not be in England 
without first coming to see you; 
and I feel as if 1 had nobody but 
ou ” 

“What is the matter?” cried 
Diana in alarm. ‘“ Sophy——?” 

“Oh, Sophy is very well ; indeed 
there is nothing the matter. I—lI 
got home-sick I suppose. I—want- 
ed my own country. She has her 
baby now, Diana, she has her 
friends: she is fond of her own 
way: and—oh, she does not 
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want me any more 

“Well,” said Diana, cheerfully, 
“and so you have come home? 
How sensible that was !—the very 
wisest and best thing you could 
do.” 
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“Oh, do you think so, Diana?” 
The little lady brightened under 
these words of commendation. 
“But I have no right to presume 
upon coming home after all this 
long time,” she said, wistfully 
“ And I know, dear, it was Sophy 
you cared for. How could it be 
me? I was always g-glad to 
think that it was S-Sophy that 
was cared for. But now she has 
her baby, Diana, and I am only a 
trouble to her. She does not want 
me. Oh, Diana, she would not 
be so frivolous if he did not leave 
her so much! No, no, I am not 
blaming him ; he was always kind, 
you know, but he did not under- 
stand us,—he never made a com- 
panion of her. And now she has 
so many friends, and talks Italian 
like a native (she always was clever 
at languages), and they chatter and 
chatter, and I do not understand a 
word, and then she calls me cross. 
Me cross, Diana! And _ such 
strange ways with the baby, as if 
I knew nothing about babies. She 
even told me so, that I never had 
one, and how couldI know? And 
so strange altogether—a strange 
man, and a strange house, and no 
pleasant fires, and such strange 
food! Oh, my dear, what could I 
do? He was very kind, and asked 
me to stay, but she—she !—never 
asked me. She didn’t w-want 
me—oh, Diana! I think it will 
b-break my h-heart !” 

“Hush! here is Jervis,” said 
Diana. Mrs Norton stopped short 
in the midst of her sob. She gave 
herself a rapid shake, raised her 
shoulders, cut short the heave of 
her little bosom. No other check 


? 


could have told so effectually. It is 
one thing to break your heart, but 
to give way before the servants is 
quite another thing. She was not 
capable of such a breakdown. What 
Jervis saw when he came in was a 
little figure very erect upon the 
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sofa, with shoulders squared and 
bonnet straightened, and a smile 
upon her face. ‘Oh yes, Diana, the 
Countess is quite well, and the 
baby is a darling,” said the deceit- 
ful little woman. She did not 
think it was deceitfulness, but only 
a proper pride. 

And the end was that Mrs 
Norton was taken in “for good,” 
and her big box dislodged from 
the cab, and carried to a pretty 
room very near Diana’s. She was 
not sent away even to the pleasant 
solitude of the Red House. When 
Mrs Hunstanton heard of this, she 
came over in hot haste to know, 
first, how long it was going to 
last ; second, how Diana could be 
so incredibly foolish ; and lastly, 
whether anything was to be found 
out about the pair whom even she 
now was compelled to call the 
Pandolfinis- But Mrs Norton, it 
need not be said, put on triple 
armour of defence against the 
assaults of this unkindly critic. 
She met her with smiles more 
impenetrable than chain-armour. 
The dear baby was so well, and 
Sophy was so well, she had taken 
the opportunity to run over and 
see her friends. ‘“ For, however 
happy one may be,” Mrs Norton 
said with feeling, “and however 
great may be the happiness one 
sees around, one’s heart yearns 
for one’s old friends.” Thus the 
enemy was baffled with equal skill 
and sweetness: and no one ever 
heard from Diana why it was that 
Sophy’s aunt had come back. She 
took to watching over Diana, grow- 
ing pale when she coughed, and 
miserable when her head ached, as, 
she had watched over Sophy; and 
settled down into her pretty rooms, 
with pretty little protestations that 
it was too much—far too much! 
yet pious hopes that she might be 
of use to Diana, who was so good 
to everybody. And Mrs Norton 
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clearly saw a Higher Hand in all 
that had led to this final arrange- 
ment, which was so happy a solu- 
tion of all difficulties. ‘The hand 
of Providence was never more 
clear,” she would say with cheer- 
ful solemnity from her easy-chair. 
“Tf Sophy had not had that cough, 
neither Diana nor any of us would 
have gone to Pisa, and we never 
should have met dear Count Pan- 
dolfo, and Sophy would never 
have married him. And if Sophy 
had never been established in 
Italy, and so comfortable, you 
would not have thought of taking 
me into your own delightful house, 
and making me so happy. Oh, 
how thankful we should be, Diana! 
This is how everything works for 
good. It is seldom, very seldom, 
that one sees it so very clear!” 
Was it so clear ?—was it all for 
this that the Palazzo dei Sogni hac! 
witnessed so many agitations, and 
that life had changed so strangely 
for that one grave Tuscan, whose 
days were so full of business, and 
whose little English wife had so 
many gossips? Poor Pandolfini! 
Diana made no answer to her 
guest’s happy trust in the Provi- 
dence which had made such elab- 
orate arrangements for her com- 
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fort. That chapter of life was 
over, whatever might have been 
in it,—over and closed and ended, 
till the time when the harvest 
shall be gathered, and all shall 
be known—where the tares came 
from, and where the wheat. 

But Pandolfini never brought 
his wife to England, notwith- 
standing the impulse of mingled 
recollection and jealousy which 
made her long to go home when 
she heard of Diana’s adoption of 
her aunt. ‘Go, Sophy, if you 
will: but this little one is too 
young to travel,” he said. And 
Sophy, grumbling, stayed at home. 
After all, the man had the best of 
it. What flower of happiness so 
exquisite as this child could have 
come into his barren days, but for 
Mr Hunstanton’s mistake? Mrs 
Norton betrayed that he had car- 
ried it away, according to the 
custom of his Church, and had it 
christened the day after it was 
born, without even consulting the 
mother about its name. He had 
called it Stella, though that was 
not a family name even. Why 
Stella /—though it was a pretty 
name enough. And it is not 
quite clear that even Diana knew 
why. 
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BRITISH NEW GUINEA AS A COLONY. 


On the 4th of September 1888 
the Queen’s standard was dis- 
played at Port Moresby with the 
customary pomp and ceremonial, 
and saluted with due honour, in 
attestation of the proclamation 
then made, that what for four 
years had been the protected ter- 
ritory in New Guinea, was hence- 
forth clad with the full dignity of 
“a separate possession and gov- 
ernment.” His Excellency the 
Special Commissioner at “ the 
Government Bungalow” and his 
deputies thereupon gave place to 
his Honour the Administrator, at 
“Government House,” with his 
Executive and Legislative Coun- 
cils ; and the presentation to Par- 
liament shortly after, of the final 
report on the protectorate, by its 
departing chief, brought its history 
to a close. 

That report contained in an ap- 
pendix a memorandum from Mr 
Deputy - Commissioner Musgrave, 
to show that in climate, natural 
resources, and potentialities New 
Guinea offers a hopeful field of 
enterprise to the white settler. 
The publication of the substance 
of this report, which prominently 
appeared in the ‘Times,’ was soon 
after followed by an announce- 
ment, in the English press, that 
capital was being raised, under 
“influential directorship,” to float 
a New Guinea Trading or Colonis- 
ing Company. In England gen- 
erally, and in the Australian col- 
onies, a belief appears to be more 
or less prevalent, that New Guinea 
is a great and salubrious “ Treas- 
ure Island.” This belief is due, 
perhaps, to the publication, in the 
“Correspondence respecting New 
Guinea,” of many of the roseate 
statements, from time to time 


communicated to the Colonial Of- 
fice by reputed authorities, of 
which the following two or three 
extracts may serve as examples. 
In 1874, Sir Henry (at that time 
Mr) Parkes, then Premier of 
New South Wales, writing in 
support of the demands of the 
Australian colonies for the annex- 
ation of New Guinea, affirmed, 
with the authority attaching to 
his high office, that “there is 
probably no country in the world 
which offers so fair and certain a 
field for successful colonisation as 
this great island, as there is cer- 
tainly none so rich and attractive, 
and, at the same time, so close to 
British rule.” Further on, he 
speaks of “its known mineral 
wealth.” In 1882, Dr Robertson, 
in a report drawn up at the in- 
stance of Lord Augustus Loftus, 
when Governor of New South 
Wales, states: “From what I 
have seen of New Guinea, and 
from extensive and minute in- 
quiries I have made, the island 
possesses in the main the charac- 
ter of Australia. . . . It is moun- 
tainous in parts. It possesses rich 
alluvial flats, on which wonderful- 
ly prolific tropical products grow. 
Sugar-cane, rice (!), cocoa-nuts, ban- 
anas, are cultivated by the natives. 
. The country is healthy as 
a whole. It possesses numerous 
large navigable rivers, and excep- 
tionally fine harbours. . . . It 
is a country fitted for the occu- 
pation of white races, possessing 
resources favourable for European 
enterprise.” 

After a residence of nearly 
three years, during which I saw a 
great part of the possession, my 
opinion of British New Guinea, as 
a European colony, is emphatically 
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opposed to that expressed in the 
“Correspondence ” and in the Com- 
missioner’s final report. In the 
following pages I shall give my 
reasons for holding that New 
Guinea is unlikely ever to become 
a country for European settle- 


The fitness of British New 
Guinea, as of any other country, 
for successful white colonisation 
depends chiefly on its physical 
features and on the healthiness of 
its climate, which in great meas- 
ure is contingent on its geogra- 
phical position, as well as on its 
soil and natural resources, and on 
the state of its labour market. 

Our new possession comprises 
only that portion of the great 
island, with its adjacent archi- 
pelagoes, between the 141st and 
the 154th meridians of east longi- 
tude, which for its southern boun- 
dary has the 12th parallel of south 
latitude, and for its northern, a 
line drawn from the intersection 
of the 14lst meridian with the 
5th south parallel, zigzagly to the 
8th degree, which it follows to the 
eastern boundary. 

Its mainland portion contains 
an area of 83,360 square miles, 
which is less by 5000 square miles 
than the colony of Victoria. Of 
its neighbouring archipelagoes, 
the D’Entrecasteaux Group con- 
sists of three or four high rocky 
islands ; and the Lduisiades are, 
with one or two exceptions, small 
low coral islets, spread out east- 
ward from the toe of the penin- 
sula. 

Of the mainland, the larger part 
lies to the westward of the 146th 
meridian, and is very low; the 
remainder occupies the narrow 
triangle into which New Guinea 
is thrust out, and is very moun- 
tainous. 
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ment ; but, on the other hand, I 
shall endeavour to show that it 
has within itself the possibilities 
of becoming, in the future, a self- 
supporting colony, and, for its 
own inhabitants, a flourishing de- 
pendency. 


The coast of the large low por- 
tion faces Torres Straits, and 
forms the shore of the Papuan 
Gulf. Our knowledge of this re- 
gion is far from complete; but 
the exploration of its interior al- 
ready accomplished enables us to 
form a pretty accurate conception 
of the rest. On its coast debouch 
numerous large rivers—the Fly, 
the Aird (recently, with flagrant 
disregard of the long acknow- 
ledged discoveries of Captain 
Blackwood, R.N., denominated 
by a new name at its mouth, and 
by a second some distance further 
up), the Stanhope, the Alele, and 
the Wickham. These have been 
ascended by different travellers for 
various distances, at the farthest 
to between five and six hundred 
miles. Its coast-line (over 300 
miles in length) is exceedingly 
low, and is margined all the way 
by mangrove-swamps, backed by 
thick scrub. At the furthest 
point reached by D’Albertis on 
the Fly river, 500 miles from its 
mouth, he found the country ele- 
vated only 200 to 300 feet above 
the level of the sea. The maps 
of travellers in this region are 
annotated the entire length of the 
shore, and along the courses of its 
western. rivers, with the remarks, 
“flat lands,” ‘“‘no view obtainable 
except from the mast - head,” 
“ jungle,” “ extensive grassy 
swamps,” “low hilly country,” 
“very swampy, with dense under- 
growth.” The more easterly riv- 
ers, the Aird, the Alele, and the 
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Wickham, having their sources 
probably in the hills flanking the 
lofty central Charles-Lewis chain, 
90 miles from the coast, also tra- 
verses a country of very similar 
character, but further described 
as slightly “rising towards the 
range” and “dotted with low 
hills.” All our knowledge of this 
region in the Papuan Gulf has 
been gathered during visits paid 
to it in the interval of calms at 
the beginning of the dry mon- 
soon; but it is not difficult to 
picture its rivers in impetuous 
flood laden with fallen trees, and 
the state of its swampy jungles in 
the height of the rainy season. 
The account given by the Italian 
traveller I have quoted of the 
country along the banks of the 
Fly river, is equally true for the 
entire region. ‘As regards the 
Fly river,” he writes, “I cannot 
hold out hopes of its future util- 
ity. As a means of entrance to 
the interior, it is of great import- 
ance, owing to its enormous width, 
length, and depth. But the na- 
ture of the land through which it 
flows does not inspire me with 
much confidence in its future. 
The interminable forests, which 
for the best part of the year are 
under water, and the vast grassy 
plains are most likely converted 
into lakes during the rainy sea- 
son.” ! Moreover, at every flood- 
time the lower reaches of the Fly 
river are swept by a “ bore,” which 
surges along the right bank, carry- 
ing away tons of soil, undermining 
large trees on the edge in its 
course, from which the only es- 
cape lies in promptly making fast 
to the left bank, where it is less 
felt. In addition to these disad- 
vantages, the south-east monsoon, 
the rampant spirit of the dry sea- 


son, which, when fully established, 
blows with wearisome persistence 
day in and day.out except for a 
few hours after sunset and in the 
early morning, renders approach 
to the shores of the Papuan Gulf 
most difficult, and often impossible. 
The water is very shallow, and a 
heavy surf breaks off the coast, 
even long before the actual shore 
can be seen. Writing of this part 
of the New Guinea coast, with 
which he was personally acquaint- 
ed, the late Hydrographer to the 
Navy declares, that “no marine 
survey, however elaborate, will 
render its navigation safe; the 
interminable coral-reefs and _hid- 
den sand-banks that exist, can 
alone be threaded by the eye;” 
and even eye-navigation becomes 
frequently impossible, for these 
dangers are then oftener than not 
concealed by the discoloration of 
the water, charged with their own 
detritus, and by the muddy floods 
of the great rivers that fall into 
the sea there. 

So much for the region’ to the 
west of the 146th meridian—the 
larger part of the possession. 

The remaining moiety of the 
mainland — roughly all that por- 
tion to the south of the 8th parallel 
of south latitude—is a peninsula, 
traversed along its entire length 
by a mountain-chain, whose peaks 
tower in majestic grandeur from 
10,000 to 13,000 feet in height. 
Its serrated outlines may be seen 
at early dawn — the unclouded 
hour of the tropical day — from 
either coast, and as the distance 
from sea to sea is nowhere greater 
than a hundred miles, the extend- 
ed bases which such giant eleva- 
tions require occupy the larger 
portion of its area. From their 
western slopes numerous rivers 





1 Since these pages were written, Sir William Macgregor has ascended the Fly 
river beyond D’Albertis’s farthest, and his observations confirm all I have written. 
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take their rise, the débris of whose 
long attrition has accumulated as 
small-areaed plains and lowlands 
in different places along their 
flanks—of which the richest and 
most extensive lie in the Kabadi, 
Doura, and Cloudy Bay districts. 
A coast-wise belt, of much under 
twenty miles in average breadth, 
would include all these sub-mon- 
tane lands, little of which has yet 
been fully explored. But a great 
deal of it is in the wet season, we 
know, quite swampy, if not fre- 
quently inundated for many weeks 
at astretch. None of the rivers be- 
low the 8th degree on the western 
side have been yet found to be 
navigable except by small boats, 
and that only for short distances, 
on account of currents, cataracts, 
snags, and boulders. It is evi- 
dent, from the narrowness of the 
country, that the mountains must 
rise with extreme abruptness. In- 
deed their gradients per mile vary 
from 500 to 1500 feet on the 
western side, from which alone, in 
British territory, has any attempt 
yet been made to climb the range. 
Nearly all travellers who have 
tried this task are agreed in de- 
scribing the appalling roughness 
and disrupted character of the 
country ; how its mountains are 
thrown up into inaccessible cliffs, 
and the most toilsome acclivities, 
whose surmounted knife - backed 
ridges at once fall down again 
with fatiguing steepness into rock- 
walled gorges, through which dash 
impetuous rivers, their courses 
blocked by boulders and ever- 
rolling stones, or barred by im- 
passable rapids. Yet these water- 
ways have often enough been the 
explorer’'s only possible highway 
towards the interior. During 


many years of travel in rough 
countries, I have encountered no- 
where such difficulties as in New 
Guinea. 


A well-known African 
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traveller, in high authority in the 
German territory, writes to me, 
“T need not tell you of the physi- 
cal aspects of the country, but 
may confine myself to saying that 
travelling in New Guinea is more 
difficult than anything I have ever 
experienced in Africa.” And Mr 
Chester, in describing the region 
between Catamaran Bay and Milne 
Gulf, says, ‘‘ I have crossed a range 
in Oman on the coast of Arabia, 
10,000 feet high—the Lebanon, 
and the sources of the Euphrates 
and Tigris—but never did I en- 
counter such difficult country.” 
Not a single tableland or true 
plateau, even of the smallest 
dimensions, has yet been seen 
by any traveller in British New 
Guinea. 

Turning now in our survey to 
the north-east coast of the penin- 
sula—from East Cape to Mitre 
Rock—its prospects so far as our 
present knowledge goes are only 
a little less discouraging. From 
East Cape we have to travel half- 
way to the boundary, nearly a 
hundred miles, before the penin- 
sula attains a width of fifty miles ; 
whilé its contained mountains 
reach altitudes of 4000, 9000, and 
11,000 feet. Commencing at East 
Cape (indeed the following de- 
scription applies equally to the 
coast from Cataraman Bay on the 
south-west side), and stretching 
as far as the angle of Goodenough 
Bay, an unbroken wall — rising 
most of the way precipitously 
from the water’s edge to barren 
heights of 1000 to 3000 feet, and 
in the latter bay to an altitude of 
5000 feet within twelve miles of 
the shore—barriers in the country 
beyond, of which we as yet know 
nothing. The depth of the sea 
fronting this coast is often as 
great as 100 fathoms within a 
few cable-lengths of the land, and 
consequently very few safe anchor- 
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ages exist. After rounding Cape 
Vogel (where there is a good re- 
fuge in Yasinissa anchorage) the 
character of the country changes. 
A comparatively gentle slope leads 
up to the main peaks, which here 
stand far back from the sea. In 
the foreground of Collingwood, 
Dyke-Acland, and Holnicote Bays, 
there are plains extending for 
many miles—as far as twenty in 
Collingwood, and in Holnicote to 
an unknown distance, but further 
than the eye can discern — and 
rising gradually to the Owen- 
Stanley range, whose summits 
bound the view behind the invisible 
middle distance. In all British 
New Guinea no “country,” judg- 
ing of it from the sea, appears 
more promising. The coast-line 
from Carrington Point till we ap- 
proach the boundary-line is—if the 
great seaward-abutting promon- 
tory, formed by the imposingly 
rugged ‘Trafalgar and Nelson 
Mountains, be excepted — very 
low; but in some places it is 
faced by a close phalanx of gigan- 
tic trees, which might easily be 
mistaken for cliffs. In Colling- 
wood Bay, the soundings shoal 
sufficiently to afford riding-ground 
in several rather exposed situa- 
tions. Of the two more northern 
bays, the shores from which the 
“likely country” would be ap- 
proached have not yet been min- 
utely surveyed; and it is doubt- 
ful, therefore, whether they pos- 
sess any suitable landing- places. 
In an attempt made by some of 
us from the late Sir Peter Scratch- 
ley’s staff, to reach the land in the 
ship’s dingey, at a spot a little to 
the south of Caution Point, in 
November 1885, we found that 
the water was not deep enough 
to carry us nearer to the shore 
than a quarter to half a mile, 
where we grounded in slimy mud. 
Strangely enough, no important 
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rivers, which might have been ex- 
pected to exist,-were seen by any 
of our party; nor were any, if I 
remember correctly, discovered by 
the careful officers of H.M.S. Dart, 
which a few years ago was survey- 
ing there. In the present state of 
our knowledge, we can only hope 
that the approaches to this prom- 
ising- looking district may prove 
better than they appear, and the 
district itself more valuable than 
similar regions further to the north 
belonging to the Germ«ns, which, 
when explored by the ¢veat rivers 
with which their porvion is en- 
riched, turned out to be wastes of 
mangrove-swamps, ir some places 
extending for hundreds of miles 
along their banks. 

Of the D’Entrecasteaux Group 
we know little more of its three 
larger islands than Captain Mores- 
by has told us in his ‘ Discoveries,’ 
They all rise steeply from the 
water's edge to great altitudes, 
and drop, except in a very few 
places, with equal suddenness, to 
great depths of “fathoms and no 
bottom.” From careful examina- 
tion from shipboard close to their 
shores, I formed the opinion that 
they can never prove of much 
practical value. As on the main- 
land, here also the gradients are 
very steep—from 400 to 900 feet 
of ascent in the mile—while there 
is little flat land. 

Of the Louisiade Archipelago, 
many of its islets are mere bare 
elevated coral-reefs, rough, rugged, 
and untraversable; and all are 
small, with the exception of Mores- 
by, St Aignan, Rossel, and Sudest, 
the largest, which is fifty miles in 
length. This last is by far the 
most beautiful and attractive island 
of the whole group; and it is one 
of the few places within the de- 
pendency where good natural pas- 
turage has been observed. 

To sum up, then, the physical 
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features of this “fair and certain 
field” for ‘‘ European enterprise ” : 
on the western side, its highlands 
are very high, precipitous, and 
attainable with extreme difliculty, 
and devoid of plateaux or table- 
lands, where Europeans may hope 
to live; its chief plains are very 
low, humid, and malarious, rarely 
approachable in the dry season, 
because of the wind, the surf, and 
the reefs, and accessible only in 
the rains, when the “dry” land 
is submerged, and its rivers are 
flooded and dangerous. The plains 
between the high ranges and the 
sea investigation will very likely 


In the parliamentary paper I 
have referred to above, Deputy- 
Commissioner Musgrave, in a 
second memorandum on “The 
Mortality occurring amongst the 
Polynesian Teachers of the London 
Missionary Society in British New 
Guinea, and the alleged dangerous 
unhealthiness of the Territory,” 
endeavours to show that the “ per- 
sistent statements as to its ex- 
treme unhealthiness” are “ prac- 
tically baseless.” With the notable 
exception of Captain Moresby, 
whose cruises on the coast lasted 
eight months, the overwhelm- 
ing testimony of other visitors 
who have resided, or made exten- 
sive journeys in New Guinea, has 
been emphatically on the other 
side. 

As this is the most important 
question for any intending settler 
to have clear information on, I 
shall examine Mr Musgrave’s state- 
ments—which, published as they 
are with the authority of a protec- 
torate official, I consider very mis- 
leading—in some detail. 

He traverses, first of all, the 
conclusion as to its insalubrity, 
based by Mr Lawes, one of the 
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prove to be suitable for the culti- 
vation of tropical products; but 
they cannot be extensive, and will 
be successful, even if healthy, only 
under the conditions of labour 
presently to be referred to, On 
the eastern side, the extensive, 
and really hopeful “country” is 
depreciated by the absence of safe 
harbours or shallow roadsteads, 
The neighbouring archipelagoes are 
composed either of “ unmakeable” 
rocky peaks, rising out of deep 
water, or low flat upraised coral- 
reefs, which are capable, however, 
of bearing millions of cocoa-nut 
palms. 


missionaries, who has_ resided 
longest in the island, on the death- 
rate of their mission’s European 
and Polynesian teachers. 

Mr Lawes has stated that, of 201 
introduced South Sea Islanders, 
103 have died in the seventeen 
years from 1871-1888. “But if 
due consideration,” observes Mr 
Musgrave, “be given to deaths 
by constitutional or unclimatal 
causes,” it will be found that “ not 
more than seventy persons have 
died from strictly local causes in 
these seventeen years.” Even if 
correct, this number would be 
large; and it must be observed 
that this rate of mortality cannot 
be considered as a percentage of 
deaths in an ordinary community 
of 201 persons. It is very differ- 
ent; for the vacancies occurring 
in the mission stations in New 
Guinea, which are comparatively 
few in number—say about thirty, 
and in the early days of the mission 
fewer—are, from time to time, filled 
up by new men, selected for their 
fitness constitutionally, as in other 
respects. They are natives of 


tropical islands, accustomed to 
much the same sort of food and 
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manner of life as the Papuans 
themselves. Yet the recorded 
mortality in this small population, 
constantly renewed with fresh 
blood, is about one death annually 
at every fifth station, and if the 
children had been numbered in the 
census, the average would have been 
even higher. In the years 1886-87, 
the death-rate was greater than 
usual, 1886 being, to my personal 
knowledge, specially disastrous to 
life among the Society’s teachers 
and among the natives of the 
country. Mr Musgrave attributes 
the greater mortality among the 
Polynesian teachers, as compared 
with their fellow-islanders engaged 
at industries under masters in New 
Guinea, to their less liberal treat- 
ment in the way of food and com- 
forts. 


mission there were greater diffi- 
culties in their care and supervi- 
sion, for the past twelve years, at 
least, there has been no cause for 


mortality on this account. There 
are few travellers or traders who 
have visited the shores of New 
Guinea, who have not been in- 
debted at one time or other for 
food and shelter, and ofica for 
protection, to these Polynesians, 
and they have had to admit how 
surprisingly well entertained in 
bed and board they have been, a 
fact I can bear witness to from my 
own experience, by visits to them 
on unexpected occasions. Though 
teachers, they are only instructed 
natives, of a type somewhat 
superior to the Papuan. Their 
houses are, for them, excellent and 
sufficient ; but they are not over- 
flowing with luxuries. European 
delicacies, such as tea, sugar, jam, 
tinned meats, and flour, are highly 
relished by them ; but as they are 
not, as a race, conspicuous for fore- 
sight or thrift, few of them manage 
to husband their good things as they 
ought. It is quite true that they 


If in the early days of the — 
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have no scruples in asking and re- 
ceiving (often in exchange for kind- 
nesses done) additional supplies 
from vessels visiting their districts 
—a circumstance which has been 
made the foundation for most of 
the charges against the mission of 
neglect of its teachers. Indeed, 
these reiterated charges of illiberal 
treatment had been contradicted 
in the Australian press, at the in- 
stance of the Special Commissioner, 
long anterior to the date of Mr 
Musgrave’s memorandum. That 
the mortality among the London 
Society’s missionaries, as against 
the labourers of Polynesian blood 
in New Guinea, appears greater, is 
therefore from no “defect in the 
system for their care and comfort ;” 
but “the special features which 
have operated prejudicially ”in their 
case, is the fact that they remain 
cheerfully till they die at their 
post of duty, whereas their fellow- 
countrymen, who have mostly 
come over from Australia (which 
is a second home to them), are 
able from earning high wages to 
clear out (as they term it), to re- 
cuperate for a season when badly 
affected, or they can take their 
leave at any time. Only in the 
case of Pulynesian labourers so 
tied as to be unable to leave when 
seriously ill, would the comparison 
with the mission teachers be a fair 
one. Mr Musgrave disputes also 
the statement made by the Rev. 
W. G. Lawes, that of five ladies 
who have attempted to live in 
British New Guinea, two have 
died, and a third is just leaving, so 
reduced by fever, that her only 
hope of life is in going away.” 
These are cases of which I have no 
personal knowledge; but I must 
challenge part of the Deputy’s 
further remarks, that nine others 
“have lived in British New 
Guinea, none of whom have died 
from their sojourn there. Three 
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ladies, not connected with the 
mission, have also lived for months 
together in the protectorate, and 
are alive and well.” It may be, as 
has been affirmed, that European 
women resist malaria better than 
men ; but of those nine no infor- 
mation is given, of how often they 
have had to incur the expense of 
a change to cooler climates, while 
the instance of the three non-mis- 
sion ladies scarcely supports Mr 
Musgrave’s argument. One of 
them (my own wife) suffered so 
severely that she had. to be re- 
moved in one of her Majesty’s 
ships, and could never venture to 
return. By one of the other two, 
I have been told over and over 
again that her life in New 
Guinea was only a burden to her, 
but that she could not afford to 
leave without her husband, who 
had invested his all in a venture 
there. Her emaciated face and 
figure, which had been so fresh and 
healthy on her arrival from Ireland 
a few months before, sufficiently 
attested the truth of her sad 
declaration. She and her husband 
wisely (and poorer) quitted the 
possession on the first opportunity. 
The third I have seen often more 
dead than alive ; and in all human 
likelihood, had she not more than 
once sought a change of climate, 
she would have rested for all time 
in New Guinea. Now she and her 
husband have also, I believe, quit- 
ted the dependency for good. Even 
the natives themselves suffer se- 
verely from the climate. In 1886 
they died by scores in the interior, 
and along the coast by hundreds ; 
and indeed some parts of the Fly 
river region are uninhabitable by 
the natives on account of its ma- 
laria. ‘“ Within the past twenty 
years,” continues Mr Musgrave’s 
memorandum, “in which the coasts 
of British New Guinea have be- 
come gradually more frequented 
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by missionaries and their agents, 
traders and their associates, crews 
of her Majesty’s ships, collectors 
and explorers, officials and mis- 
cellaneous visitors, there is not 
only no startling loss of life dis- 
coverable, but regarding the com- 
paratively primitive ‘environment,’ 
there are notably few cases of 
fatal illness, except in the mission 
teachers’ families.” This state- 
ment, if not biassed, is entirely 
misleading. The cases of Euro- 
pean deaths within the possession 
are never likely to be numerous. 
For poor as a man may be, he will 
spend his last sixpence in an en- 
deavour to prolong dear life by 
escaping to some more salubrious 
land. This has been so all along. 
The béche de mer traders and pearl- 
fishers at the east end suffered, 
during the period I was in charge 
of this district, very severely from 
fever. Some of them had to leave 
for good, others I have seen and 
tended at death’s-door, who would 
certainly have speedily succumbed 
but for their opportune removal to 
Australia, where a residence of 
some months set them up for a 
time. Return was speedily fol- 
lowed by breakdown, and after 
incessant battling with malaise, 
loathing of food, retching, and 
sleeplessness, respite had once more 
to be sought in cooler latitudes. 
In the few months of the late Sir 
Peter Scratchley’s cruise, a num- 
ber, large in proportion to the ship’s 
company, both of staff and crew, 
was invalided to Australia, even 
before the fatal illness of the 
Special Commissioner manifested 
itself. One case very nearly proved 
fatal, and the patient pulled 
through only after months of care- 
ful nursing in London. I have 
been unable to trace the history of 
the other cases. The instances of 
the immunity of the crews of her 
Majesty’s ships, even if admissible, 
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are, however, not on all-fours with 
the others. The blue-jackets have 
many advantages over ordinary 
settlers, in the strict discipline, 
diet, and exercise on shipboard, 
and in the constant presence of 
a medical man. Yet on H.MS. 
Lark, which Mr Musgrave in- 
stances, there were many serious 
cases besides those which proved 
fatal ; but the ship, which had been 
only a very short period on the 
coast, left immediately for a cooler 
and recuperative region, placing 
herself at once beyond the ma- 
laria and the health statistics of 
New Guinea. H.M.S. Opal, in 
the same year, after a short cruise 
on the coast, was compelled to run 
to Sydney, with every cabin and 
cot, fore and aft, full of fever- 
stricken. She had, however, come 
recently from the west coast of 
Africa, where she may have laid 
in the fever-germs; but the cli- 
mate of New Guinea showed itself 
very congenial to their rapid de- 
velopment. In the case of the 
miners who “rushed” the Goldie 
Valley in 1879, Mr Musgrave 
points out how few died. No 
doubt the deaths were few, but the 
following excerpts from the Report 
of Commander Digby, of H.MLS. 
Sappho, rather shake our assur- 
ance in their very healthy condi- 
tion: “fever had been very prev- 
alent ;” “only five fit for work ;” 
“the climate is so unhealthy, three 
deaths have occurred. Several 
have left in béche de mer vessels, 
others have returned to Cooktown 
in small vessels;” “I have em- 
barked another man to save his 
life ;” ‘encouraging accounts, re- 
ceived from time to time, have 
emanated from storekeepers and 
other interested individuals.” D’Al- 
bertis, the Italian naturalist, per- 
sonally suffered severely ; Dr Bec- 
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cari lost a number of his Malay 
companions in the Dutch territory 
to the north. In my own com- 
pany I lost only one Malay, doubt- 
fully from climatal causes. Fever, 
though indeed very prevalent, was 
very slight, not improbably owing 
to the comfortable quarters in 
which my men were housed, and 
the special care I took to treat 
them on the slightest symptoms 
of indisposition. In the more re- 
cent gold rush to Sudest Island, 
in the Louisiade Archipelago, the 
bulk of the miners, of whom there 
were several hundreds, returned 
to Australia, according to the 
newspaper accounts, stricken by 
fever, as well as disappointed in 
their quest.! 

From German New Guinea 
comes much the same _ report. 
Among the Europeans employed 
by the Company there have been 
numerous deaths; but what is 
more to the point in the present 
discussion, is that a distressing 
and ever-present feeling of “ far- 
from-wellness” takes the life out 
of the settlers there, as in our own 
territory. My correspondent in 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, whom I 
have already quoted, writes to 
me: “The climate is not so good 
as I was led to suppose from the 
light form fevers take here. It is 
very debilitating, causing anemia 
in a surprisingly short time, mak- 
ing spleen and liver to swell enor- 
mously, so that a general lassitude, 
and if not actual at least a con- 
stant feeling of dyspepsia ensues.” 
But surely the opinion of Mr 
Lawes as to the unhealthiness of 
the climate is worth more than 
that of any one else. This well- 
known missionary is an accurate 
observer, a careful writer, and a 
man singularly free from bias. 
He has visited a great deal of the 





1 Sir W. Macgregor’s experiences in New Guinea bear out these remarks, 
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country, and has seen nearly every 
comer and goer to New Guinea 
for fourteen years. His opinion 
is not based on the reports or 
statistics of others. He has lived 
his experience. ‘The belief,” he 
writes, “has been growing in my 
mind for a long time, that New 
Guinea is entirely unfitted to be 
the home of the Anglo-Saxon, and 
this belief is strengthened every 
year.” 

As to the meteorological con- 
ditions of New Guinea, we have 
yet few published observations to 
go upon. But from those made 
by myself, and which, though ex- 
tending only over six months at 
the coast and six or seven in the 
interior, were recorded with very 
considerable care, I find that at 
the coast, in the dry monsoon, 
the shade temperatures vary from 
about 72° F. in the night to 90° F. 
in the day, the atmosphere being 
charged with 70 to 80 per cent of 
humidity. In the wet season, at 
an altitude of 1700 feet, the range 
was from 65° F. in the night to a 
maximum of 100° F. in the shade, 
with the atmosphere close on satu- 
ration — conditions which render 
profitable or comfortable labour 
of any severity impossible in the 
open air for white men. 

The “persistent statements,” 
therefore, as to the extreme un- 
healthiness of New Guinea, are 
not so “practically baseless” as 
Mr Musgrave’s memorandum 
would seem to indicate. Whether 
its climate may ever improve, and 
become fit for the white labourer, 
when establishments have been 
settled, remains for the future to 
disclose. Refrigerating inventions 
and devices for cooling bedcham- 
bers in the tropics, such as Mr 
Francis Galton has _ suggested, 
may yet enable “those accidental 
varieties” of our race who “have 
acquired a capacity for withstand- 
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ing tropical disease” to thrive 
there. The common variety of 
our race, who may have thoughts 
of emigrating to our new posses- 
sion, will want to know more than 
that he can live there by con- 
stantly dodging death. He will 
wish to be assured that there he 
may live and thrive, surrounded 
by his family, realising his hopes 
of a home, with all that the term 
comprehends, free from the harass- 
ing dread of incessantly recurring 
sickness. As far as our present 
experience goes, the land of the 
bird of paradise is not the land 
of any such promise; and those 
who plant their stakes in the 
country lightly enough to be with- 
drawn on the shortest notice to 
quit, issued by failing bodily 
powers, may alone venture there 
with complacency. The criterion 
of the unhealthiness of New 
Guinea is not the actual height 
of its death-rate, but the amount 
of wearying sickness, discomfort, 
depression, and suffering, so perni- 
cious to prosperous effort, that one 
has incessantly to fight against. 

I have so far showed that, as a 
land chiefly of swamp and preci- 
pices, and notoriously unhealthy, 
New Guinea presents no attrac- 
tions to the vigorous and ener- 
getic labourer who can hold his 
own with success in the battle 
elsewhere. For the hopeful colon- 
ist attracted thither by such ac- 
counts as Mr Musgrave’s, which I 
have quoted above, the ‘Times,’ 
in reviewing the Special Com- 
missioner’s report, described a 
comfortable state of forwardness 
in the capital of the new posses- 
sion, but the fresh arrival will 
look for it all in vain. Port 
Moresby is pictured as quite a 
civilised town, with its laid-on 
water-supply and drainage, its 
hotels, reading-rooms, stores, and 
other conveniences. In unexag- 
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gerated fact the “town” consists 
of the native village, built more in 
than out of the sea, a few Govern- 
ment weatherboard buildings, a 
residence or two for the officials, 
the mission station, one store, a 
three-celled jail, and the Govern- 
ment printing - office—which was 
the “ hotel ”—dotted anyhow along 
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a couple of miles of shore. The 
“ water-supply ” is a dribbling dis- 
charge from an inch pipe, con- 
ducted for some hundred yards, 
from an intermittent rill on the 
adjacent slope, into the native 
village ; while the “drainage” has 
been effected at Samarai, an island 
several hundred miles distant ! 


III. 


The indigenous resources of the 
possession are chiefly coastal, and 
consist of copra (the dried in- 
terior of the cocoa-nut), béche de 
mer (a holothurian, or sea-slug, 
possessing very nutritious pro- 
perties), and the pearl-shell fish- 
eries. Sago-palms grow in abun- 
dance in the swamps of the Papuan 
Gulf. The forests produce a few 
spices, such as cinnamon, massoi 
(an aromatic bark similar to cin- 
namon), and nutmegs of several 
species, and different sorts of 
timber. The supply of copra is 
in proportion to the extent of the 
cocoa-nut groves, which are cap- 
able of indefinite enlargement, 
especially in the Louisiade Archi- 
pelago. But its preparation is 
remunerative only when the cost 
of a day’s labour does not greatly 
exceed a piece of gaudy print, a 
few sticks of tobacco, or a toma- 
hawk at most. A very slight 
advance in the price of these 
barter-goods, from customs duty 
or otherwise, would, I have been 
told, almost annihilate the in- 
dustry. Béche de mer collecting 
has proved fairly profitable in the 
past; but the reefs, which have 
been assiduously worked to the 
edge of the deep-sea- bounded 
Louisiade plateau, are beginning 
to show signs of over-gleaning. 
The pearl-fishery, which has been 
in existence only a few years, has 
not been very successful. The 
shells are large, of good quality, 


and abundant; but they lie too 
deep for recovery without serious, 
and often fatal, injury to the 
divers. The preparation of raw 
sago, commenced by one firm, has 
been abandoned as a failure. No 
attempt has been made to collect 
the spices in the British territory ; 
but much time and money has 
been lost in .‘e timber industry. 
Thousands of feet of cedrela (or 
cedar) and malawa trees, cut in the 
district supposed to be the most 
favourable for their export, now 


lie rotting by the rivers on which 
they grew, as the expense of 
delivering the wood in Australian 
markets was found too great to 


be profitable. As yet only traces 
of metals have been discovered, 
and nowhere in payable quantity. 

Mr Musgrave has drawn a com- 
parison between Jamaica (where 
he spent some years) and New 
Guinea. He has propounded a 
species of rule of three sum: If 
the West Indian island, which 
has an exchange of trade equal to 
three millions per annum, is twenty 
times less in point of resources 
than the Eastern possession, 
what exchange of trade ought 
New Guinea to produce with its 
resources? With the exception 
that both are tropical islands, the 
terms of the comparison are far 
from consequent. In_ latitude, 
peculiar geographical situation, 
physical features, and biological 
productions, the two islands differ 
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widely. With Ceylon, however, 
which is about equally distant 
from the equator, and belongs to 
the same biological kingdom, a 
closer parallel might have been 
instituted. Certainly there is no 
reason why products grown in Cey- 
lon may not be cultivated as suc- 
cessfully in New Guinea, where a 
suitable soil, at corresponding alti- 
tudes, and under the same meteor- 
ological conditions, can be found. 
Whether horse and cattle farms, 
which Mr Musgrave speaks hope- 
fully of, will succeed in New 
Guinea, and whether wool, which 
will not differentiate into hair, 
can be profitably grown, must 
await the not very uncertain test 
of some rash experimenter, and in 
the case of the two former, on a 
scale larger than has yet been 
attempted. 

It must be borne in mind that 
the character of the country (in 
New Guinea) differs widely from 
that in tropical Australia. In the 
former, only small areas by the 
coast present anything similar to 
the grass-covered, park-like, roll- 
ing country, dotted with gum-trees, 
so characteristic of its neighbour. 
Papua is densely clothed with 
arboreal vegetation, from the man- 
grove-swamps by its shores up to 
the tall virgin forests clothing its 
highlands. The only grass that, 
except in a few spots, is found 
anywhere, is a slender ineradicable 
cane, with lancet-edged leaves, 
which springs up in all tree- 
denvded spaces. It is fit for 
fodder only when quite young; 
for after a few weeks’ growth it 
is rank and sour, and as high as 
a man, and in the space of a 
few months districts covered by 
it may become as impassable as 
the densest bush. 

New Guinea, therefore, offers 
few remunerative natural resources 
which do not require the settler’s 
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or trader’s own personal labour in 
their preparation or acquisition. 

Mr Musgrave, in drawing his 
parallel between Jamaica and New 
Guinea, has strangely enough omit- 
ted to mention that the essential 
element in the early success of the 
West Indian colony was the la- 
bour of her African slaves, whose 
emancipation was a shock to her 
commerce from which she has 
hardly yet recovered. This—the 
labour question—is the factor on 
which depends the success or 
non-success of New Guinea as a 
colony. 

In those tropical lands where 
white men cannot labour in the 
open sun, no success has been 
achieved without intelligent in- 
digenous labourers, ready on the 
spot to the hand of the white em- 
ployer. The Indian, the African, 
and the Malay have been for cen- 
turies accustomed to toil, and, in- 
stigated by their wants and neces- 
sities, have been easy to train. In 
tropical Queensland, Melanesian 
islanders have been imported, be- 
cause her own nomadic aborigines 
are of no account in the labour 
market. If we may judge from 
the narratives of the early ex- 
plorers, there is reason to think 
they might have been trained as 
labourers, if they had not been 
driven into irreconcilable enmity 
by barbarous treatment. It is 
said that that colony intends 
to import no more coloured la- 
bour, and henceforth only Euro- 
pean workmen will be employed. 
Whether they will be able to per- 
form the Melanesian’s daily task 
in her torrid cane-fields will soon 
become evident. 

The Papuans differ from their 
Australian neighbours in being 
villagers and agriculturists in a 
primitive way ; but they are not 
labourers, though they have in 
them the making of good labourers 
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for the future. They are a mixed 
race of tall and short men, strong, 
wiry, and of good physique. Good 
and bad characters have been 
assigned to them, according to 
the districts in which they have 
been studied. On many parts of 
the coast, chiefly at the south- 
eastern extremity, they have been 
described as most treacherous and 
cruel, head-hunters and cannibals. 
Their cannibal and head-hunting 
propensities (not followed by the 
inland tribes) are customs be- 
queathed to them by their ances- 
tors, which, already becoming less 
frequent, will have in a few years 
disappeared. In these south-east- 
ern districts especially, this race 
has a most bitter account against 
the white man, and their animos- 
ity and treachery may take many 
years to quieten down. Those who 
have followed the deeds of the 
Australian labour cruisers in that 


region will not feel greatly aston- 


ished that it should be so. The 
present writer wil] not soon forget 
the vividness with which a youth 
who came to him on board the 
protectorate schooner depicted by 
word and gesture, on the scene it- 
self, the tragedies of which, while 
their captive, he was a trembling 
eyewitness. The circumstances 
of his story are condensed by the 
Royal Commissioners, appointed 
in 1885 to inquire into the con- 
duct of that nefarious traffic, in 
the following paragraphs :— 


“In the meantime Williams had 
been encouraging his crew to pull 
smartly, so as to catch up with the 
canoe containing the six or seven na- 
tives. The latter made for a reef 
which had only a foot or two of water 
on it, but before reaching it, the 
canoe was cut (down) by Williams, 
and the natives, as usual, took to the 
sea. A rifle was fired, and an island- 
er shot ; five men and a small boy 
were picked up by the boat. One of 
the rescued islanders jumped over- 
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board from the boat, whereupon Wil- 
liams followed him with a large 
knife in his hand. As the islander 
was coming up on the reef, Wil- 
liams cut the poor wretch’s throat, 
and he sank into deep water. The 
boat was then pulled up to the reef, 
from which Williams leapt into it. 
The two boats then joined company, 
and the little boy, being of no use as 
a recruit, was cast adrift on two 
cocoa-nuts, which were tied together 
and placed under his arms. The little 
fellow was seen to slip from the cocoa- 
nuts and was drowned in the surf... . 
There is, in our estimation, abundant 
evidence of the commission of many 
other murders... . Anything more 
heart-rending we have never heard or 
seen than the tale by the father To- 
gaiwina of the drowning of his little 
boy, or the horror depicted in Wa- 
napa’s eyes and on his face, as he 
described the doing to an atrocious 
death of the boy on the reef.” 


Where the natives, since their 
first contact with white men, have 
been fairly and kindly treated, 
they have remained most friendly 
and faithful. After living isolated 
among them for many months, my 
honest testimony is, that despite 
his numerous faults and bad 
habits, the Papuan possesses good 
and most “ makable ” qualities, and 
that he is neither so innately 
cruel nor so perfidious as he has 
been described. They are invari- 
ably most kind to their children. 
They are acutely sensitive to ridi- 
cule or shame. Garaga is the 
native word signifying to chide. 
Her power to garaga is the Pa- 
puan woman’s one potent weapon 
for obtaining from her man-folk 
her own modest and not often 
asserted way. It is a very hope- 
ful trait in her character, and one 
by which she may be trained, if 
she be only garagaed judiciously. 
The Papuan is also observant and 
imitative. When camped among 
the Sogeri tribes, I obtained from 
Java a number of tropical seeds 
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and fruit-trees, and laid out, at 
the late Sir Peter Scratchley’s re- 
quest, a small experimental garden 
near my camp. I congregated 
some of the more influential of 
the people to witness them sowed 
and planted, operations of which 
every step was watched with the 
closest attention. I then distrib- 
uted a few packets of the differ- 
ent seeds among the representa- 
tives of the surrounding villages. 
These they planted and tended in 
their gardens with the most gra- 
tifying care and interest; and 
on their appearing above-ground, 
visitors came daily from distant 
tribes to see these strange garden 
products, showing how widely our 
doings had been talked about. 
The breaking up of my camp was 
unfortunately necessary before the 
maize I planted was sufficiently 
ripened to gather for seed. This 
has been always a regret to me, 
as I feel sure that, had the natives 
been instructed how to harvest 
and store the cobs, Indian corn 
would have been added to the 
regular food-supply of their own 
and the districts beyond in a few 
seasons. In some of the neigh- 
bouring hamlets, I was surprised 
as well as pleased to observe that 
several of the contrivances and 
conveniences, rude as they were, 
used by me in my house had been 
copied. For instance, the notched 
log that serves them for a ladder 
to the entrance verandah of their 
houses had given place to a device 
of narrow platforms, fixed in the 
ground at different heights, which 
I had improvised for door-steps. 
As Mr Musgrave has said, they 
are intelligent assistants in the 
preparation of copra and béche 
de mer; while many of the Louis- 
iade islanders, from the frequent 
presence in their waters of all 
sorts of sailing craft, have become 
quite as skilled in the manage- 
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ment of, say, a thirty or forty 
ton schooner, as average Malay 
seamen. 

Apart from the religious aspect 
of the question, with which we 
are not now concerned, the civil- 
ising and humanising effect of the 
labours of the London Missionary 
Society’s agents has been evident 
to every one who has visited the 
coast of New Guinea. Some of 
the young Papuans who have been 
educated at the Missionary College, 
of whom I can personally speak, 
are quiet and thoughtful men, cap- 
able of reading and writing their 
own language surprisingly well, 
and of speaking even a little 
English. They have shown them- 
selves possessed of abundant com- 
mon-sense, and in difficult situa- 
tions —of which I have specific 
instances in my mind—have proved 
tactful, judicious, and most cour- 
ageous, as well as kindly and 
humane. If Sir Hercules Rob- 


inson had had some personal ac- 
quaintance with this race, I venture 
to think that he would not have 
written of them, “That like the 
Veddahs of Ceylon, and the abo- 
rigines of Australia, they could 
never be utilised for agricultural 


purposes, and would gradually 
become extinct, if brought into 
contact with other races.” 

The Papuan has never been ac- 
customed to continuous plodding 
labour. A day or two is the 
longest time he will adhere con- 
tinuously to any work, even to a 
hunting expedition, one of their 
greatest diversions. The daily 
systematic duties demanded by 
the employer of agricultural labour 
cannot yet for a long while be ex- 
pected from the natives of New 
Guinea. On Queensland sugar- 
plantations they doubtless did 
their allotted tale of work, when 
overawed by fear of punishment, 
and helpless in a strange land. 
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But anything like impressed ser- 
vice would be impossible to exact 
in their own country. For many 
years yet to come its attempt 
would engender only hostility, and 
result probably in the retreat of 
the natives to less accessible re- 
gions. This would be the first 
knell of their extermination—the 
most fatal calamity that could 
befall the possession, for their 
loss could never be fitly supplied 
by any exotic race. To the pros- 
perity of British New Guinea is 
absolutely essential a friendly in- 
creasing Papuan population. They 
are “children of a larger growth,” 
and have all in life that they re- 
quire or care for at present. A 
day’s wage supplies them with 
some luxury that they can do very 
well without, and which they care 
to earn or not, just as the mood 


is on them. The industrial habit 
must be insidiously impressed 
upon them by example, and 
kindly, patient suasion; and it 
must, moreover, grow upon them 
imperceptibly. Till some progress 
towards this stage has been reached, 
New Guinea cannot be—and at 
present it certainly is not—a 
country where, even apart from 
its climate and its physical fea- 
tures,the white man can settle with 
a fair chance of success. This 
infant possession, however, with 
its evident possibilities of a pros- 
perous Papuan dependency, rather 
than a European colony, can afford 
to advance with patient steps to- 
ward that bright future which the 
cumulative work of coming genera- 
tions, if not marred at the outset, 
may confidently be expected to 
evolve. 


IV. 


I come now to show how, I 
think, New Guinea may become 
remunerative without white set- 
tlers, and a prosperous colony for 
its own population. 

When, in 1885, the late Sir 
Peter Scratchley did me the honour 
to consult me as to possible means 
of raising a revenue from the vege- 
table products or from the soil of 
the protectorate, I suggested that 
much might be effected by the em- 
ployment by the Government, for 
a period of years, under European 
superintendence, of a few carefully 
selected Amboinese, Bandanese, 
or Menadonese Malays. They 
belong to an intelligent race, edu- 
cated enough to read and write 
their own language in Roman 
characters. They can stand well 
the climate of New Guinea, with 
which they have long been ac- 
customed totrade. In having the 
taciturnity of the Malay relieved 
in them by a dash of Papuan 


blood, they possess the happy 
knack of speedily ingratiating 
themselves with their half-breth- 
ren there. I proposed that these 
islanders should be employed in 
establishing nurseries for the pro- 
pagation of products suitable to 
the climate and _ latitude—such, 
among others, as india - rubber, 
and, above all, gutta-pertja-yield- 
ing trees. This suggestion was 
favourably entertained by the 
Special Commissioner, and at the 
time of his death he had under 
consideration how effect might 
best be given to it in the follow- 
ing year. I think that it still de- 
serves attention from the Govern- 
ment of the possession, and espe- 
cially of Queensland, which, in 
fulfilment of the conditions under 
which the protectorate was ele- 
vated into a dependency of the 
Crown, has undertaken to defray 
the cost of the new administration 
to an extent not exceeding £15,000 
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a-year, for a term of ten years. 
‘‘T have reason to believe,” writes 
Sir Samuel Griffiths in 1886, “ that 
a considerable revenue might be 
raised in British New Guinea from 
import duties, licences to cut tim- 
ber, and similar sources; and at 
any rate, after the first year or 
two, much less than £15,000 would 
have to be annually contributed 
by the guaranteeing colonies.” 

From the facts and opinions I 
have expressed above, it will be 
evident that a long time must 
elapse before the annual guarantee 
can be perceptibly reduced from 
those sources. A duty on all im- 
ports—the necessaries of life, and 
tobacco, the only currency of the 
country, included—was early im- 
posed by the new Government ; 
but as there are only a few scores 
of white people in the whole pos- 
session, its impost can yield but a 
small revenue, while it will tend 
to deter rather than to encourage 
settlement. 

A curious hardened tree-sap, or 
gutta, discovered in 1843 in the 
hands of the natives, was sent from 
Singapore to Europe by Dr Mont- 
gomarie, as the product of a tree 
unknown to science, but named 
Pertja by the Malays. In 1848 
he had the further good fortune to 
discover the tree itself in Singa- 
pore. Specimens were sent to 
Kew, and described by Sir William 
Hooker under the name of Jsonan- 
dra gutta. As soon as the great 
commercial value of this substance 
became known, its collection was 
eagerly prosecuted by the natives, 
and it speedily began to come in 
from Sumatra, Borneo, and other 
neighbouring islands. The gutta 
is the inspissated cream-like sap, 
obtained from the bark of the tree, 
and is collected into small bamboo 
cups, as it flows from the wounded 
stem. On hardening, it is treated 
differently in different localities, 
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but it eventually appears in the 
market in lumps or cakes, under 
the designation of balam of differ- 
ent sorts. As the trees are high, 
and the full length of the stem can 
be tapped only by climbing, the 
gutta gatherer finds it saves him 
a great deal of trouble to fell-his 
pohone wang, or “ money trees,” as 
he calls them. From the fallen 
tree, with its under surface buried 
in the soil, he can gather only half 
its produce ; but still, by denuding 
it of its bark, he obtains a larger 
quantity in one season than he 
could by merely incising the up- 
right stem. Having no security 
against being forestalled in follow- 
ing years, if he allowed it to stand, 
he makes sure of all the gutta he 
can by felling the trees as he finds 
them, instead of bleeding them 
moderately in successive years, 
So recklessly have been killed “the 
geese that laid the golden eggs,” 
that in districts in Sumatra, whence 
thousands of hundredweights of 
balam, the produce of hundreds of 
thousands of trees, used yearly to 
be brought, scarcely a pound now 
comes to market. The native has 
at present, as I saw in 1879, to 
seek for the pertja-trees far in the 
heart of the forests, and there he 
finds those old enough to tap only 
after diligent search. It has quite 
recently been ascertained, through 
the investigations of Dr Burck, 
the distinguished Adjunct-Director 
of the Botanical Gardens at Buit- 
enzorg in Java, that, since about 
the year 1857, the original source 
of gutta-pertja (Jsonandra gutta) 
has been extinct, with the excep- 
tion of two trees cultivated in the 
Buitenzorg Gardens. He finds that 
the supply of the finest sorts reach- 
ing the European markets ‘since 
then has been derived from other 
trees, chiefly of the same genus 
(now known as Palaquiwm), of the 
family of the Sapotacee. Many of 
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the members of this family are rich 
in milky sap, but only two genera 
are at present known to yield gutta 
of the highest commercial value. 
Of these, the species of first-rate 
importance are Palaquium gutta, 
P. oblongifolium, and P. Treubu ; 
while from Payena Leerti, a species 
of an allied genus, is derived a 
gutta of slightly inferior quality. 
The first-mentioned species exists 
only, as I have said, in the Buiten- 
zorg Gardens, where it has recently 
reached maturity, and is being 
propagated with the utmost care. 
Palaquium oblongifolium is a na- 
tive of Sumatra, Borneo, and Ma- 
lacca; while Bangka is the home 
of P. Treubii and of Payena 
Leervi, which is indigenous be- 
sides to Sumatra, Borneo, and to 
the far east island of Amboyna. 
The Palaquiums are stately and 
graceful trees, which do not flower 
much before they have attained an 
age of thirty years. They are then 
from 60 to 90 feet in height ; but 
in the plenitude of their growth, 
their leafy crowns often look down 
from an altitude of 140 feet. In 
many parts of the Padang high- 
lands of Sumatra, once famous for 
its Palaquium forests, the gutta- 
pertja industry is now almost ex- 
tinct, because all the great trees 
have been cut down. “I have 
myself witnessed,” says Dr Burck, 
“that at Halaban all the sorts of 
gutta trees of good quality have 
become so scarce that, within a 
few months (weiniye maanden), 
not a single specimen more will be 
found.” In Borneo alone some 
five and a quarter millions of trees 
are yearly destroyed by the natives 
in procuring this product. In little 
over the period necessary for a 
Palaquium tree to reach maturity, 
their destruction has approached 
the verge of extinction. It requires 
no extraordinary foresight to pre- 
dict the early total failure of this 
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product, which is indispensable in 


many manufactures, industries, and 
arts, and for which there is no 
known substitute. The Nether- 
lands Government has already be- 
gun to propagate and preserve for 
science and civilisation those pre- 
cious denizens of her eastern forests 
to which they are mostly confined. 
If the rate of destruction continues 
to proceed as fast as in the last 
quarter of a century, gutta-pertja 
will have disappeared from her 
bazaars before the trees now being 
cultivated are fit to be tapped. 
Since these trees, as I have said, 
take thirty years to attain matu- 
rity, it is evident that few private 
capitalists or planters can afford 
to let their money lie dormant so 
long. It is clearly an industry for 
Governments to undertake, and in 
which they would have all the ad- 
vantages of monopolists. Thirty 
years is a very short space in the 
life of a country, and especially of 
a colony whose development to be 
successful most proceed slowly. 
The amount of gutta -pertja— 
the red or copper balam (balam 
tembaga or abang) of the natives— 
that a Palaquium oblongifolium 
will yield has been variously es- 
timated. In the ninth edition of 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ it 
is stated that a tree 140 feet high 
and 20 feet in circumference at 
14 feet from the ground will pro- 
duce 36 lb. in net weight. The 
very careful experiments (and 
there are very few others) made 
by Dr Burck in Sumatra and in 
the Buitenzorg Gardens, tend to 
show that this is a considerable 
overestimate. He finds that the 
amount continues to increase with 
the age of the tree for some time 
at least after it has begun to bear 
fruit, and that from trees approach- 
ing maturity 9 to 12 lb. may be 
obtained. This amount, however, 
could not be extracted from the 
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tree every year; but if it be par- 
tially harvested by the incision 
of only one-half to one-third of 
its stem surface (an operation 
from which the tree does not 
suffer), it will go on yielding its 
valuable sap for, there is reason to 
believe, more than a quarter of a 
century. It is impossible to enter 
into all the details of his account, 
but it has been calculated from 
Singapore prices that from each 
tree a yearly income of about 
8s. 6d. ought to be derived. The 
quotations I have used, however, 
are for the native gathered article, 
which is adulterated with inferior 
sorts of gutta, pieces of bark, and 
other impurities. There is little 
doubt that if the various sorts 
were carefully and_ separately 
collected they would feteh a much 
higher price. It is, therefore, not 
too much to expect that from each 
tree not less than 10s. worth of 
gutta-pertja could be annually 


gathered. It would consequently 
require from 30,000 to 40,000 
trees to produce the amount of 


Queensland’s yearly guarantee. 
Beyond the initial expense of 
obtaining from, say, the island of 
Sumatra the seeds of young trees 
(through the services of a com- 
petent botanist or the friendly 
assistance of the Netherlands 
Indian Government), and the cost 
of tending them for a few years 
after being planted out, the planta- 
tion would involve little further 
care or outlay. The trees would 
be silently elaborating their pre- 
cious sap, regardless of the evil or 
good administration or progress 
of the possession. Computations 
that have been made show that 
the harvest of a few years would 
repay all the previous expenditure 
as well as the interest of its long 
dormancy, leaving for the greater 
part of half a century an unfailing 
revenue, of which the Papuans 
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themselves, with very little instruc- 
tion, would, under a European 
overseer, be the competent collec- 
tors. When the trees are at last 
worn out, and have to give place 
to others, their timber, which is 
of most excellent quality, would 
form another item of revenue. 
Their fruit yields in addition, at 
least, one by-product—a vegetable 
fat which, at present, is a valu- 
able export-from the Netherlands 
Indies. 

The species of Palaquium re- 
quire a humus soil, in situations 
not greatly elevated above, and at 
some distance from the sea (except 
Payena Leerit, which grows on 
brackish coast-lands), with a humid 
atmosphere ranging in temperature 
from 65° to 90° Fahrenheit. That 
the climate of British New Guinea 
would suit those well-designated 
“money trees” is impossible to 
affirm absolutely; but in tempera- 
ture and humidity it accords very 
closely in many places with the 
natural habitat. The mid-latitude 
of the possession is the same as 
that in which are situated the 
Buitenzorg Gardens, whither dif- 
ferent species of Palaquium have 
been transplanted, and are in lux- 
uriant growth. Palaquiuwm, more- 
over, is a genus which has species 
indigenous to New Guinea. The 
chances of its successful propaga- 
tion are therefore very favourable, 
and the experiment is at least one 
worth carefully trying. 

One of the main points in 
the suggestions which I made 
to Sir Peter Scratchley was, 
that the Moluccan instructors 
should be sent to commence the 
cultivation of rice and maize, in 
an ostentatious manner, before the 
natives, in such districts, so popu- 
lous and suitable for rice-growing, 
as Motu-motu, Kabadi, and Kere- 
punu. While thus providing a 
great part of their own food-supply, 
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they would be accomplishing their 
chief mission as teachers of the 
Papuans, who, whether they aided 
or not, would allow no step in the 
process to escape their observa- 
tion. Rice has already become 
one of their most coveted foods, 
wherever they have tasted it ; and 
were seed distributed to them, the 
cultivation of both it and maize 
would, I feel sure, spread as rapid- 
ly from tribe to tribe as some of 
the seeds introduced by the mis- 
sionaries have done. When once 
these cereals have become per- 
manently added to their yearly 
harvests, one of the greatest 
strides towards the civilisation of 
New Guinea will have been accom- 
plished. And if a fair exchange 
were given in_ tobacco, salt, 
matches (their current coin), and 
in those needs and _ necessities 
that civilisation must by degrees 
create, for all their surplus stock 
brought to the coast, the instinct of 
commerce would speedily become 
developed. 

If the Papuan is to be the real 
factor he may become in the ad- 
vancement of his own land to the 
state of a prosperous colony of the 
future, by some such method must 
he be gradually trained. 

By the instructions passed under 
the royal sign-manual at the con- 
stitution of the possession, the Ad- 
ministrator is enjoined “ especially 
to take care to protect the natives 
in the free enjoyment of their lands 
and other possessions, and by all 
lawful means to prevent and re- 
strain all violence and injustice, 
which may in any manner be prac- 
tised or attempted against them.” 
It may confidently be hoped, there- 
fore, that the possession will never 
be chargeable with the indelible 
obloquy that attaches to a neigh- 
bouring colony in the “ dispersion ” 
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—that is, the extermination—of 
its coloured population. 

The present is probably among 
the last chances in our colonising 
history of laying the nethermost 
foundations of a great colony amid 
a most lowly people. The country 
has been acquired for the empire 
with but the slightest excitement of 
animosity. Its natives are mostly 
still in their primitive barbarity 
and uninfluenced ; but, as I have 
showed, they are amenable to in- 
struction and good example. Few 
of the interior tribes have ever seen 
a white face ; and except on parts 
of the coast, where baneful labour- 
cruisers and degraded ‘“ beach- 
combers,” by their inhuman crimes, 
have “dishonoured the name of 
the British empire,” their future 
attitude towards the white man 
awaits his wise or his indiscreet 
making. This opportunity is there- 
fore one of the most hopeful and 
auspicious ever offered, for the 
commencement of a noble posses- 
sion, in which our dusky fellow- 
subjects may not become extinct 
when brought into contact with 
their pale brethren (as is so often 
declared to be a necessary conse- 
quence), but may advance to some 
high degree of their civilisation ; 
a possession worthy of the expe- 
rience accumulated in the long 
centuries of colonising efforts of 
the many countries that have 
essayed the task, and worthy of 
the philanthropy, magnanimity, 
and justice of the century, and of 
the reign which has witnessed its 
birth, and of the ancient Crown of 
which it is the latest dependency. 


H. O. Fores, 


F.R.G.S., A.L.S., Director of the 
Canterbury Museum,  Christ- 
church, New Zealand, and Au- 
thor of ‘A Naturalist’s Wan- 
derings in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago.’ 














THE woods are asleep. They 
breathe so lightly that you scarcely 
can perceive the faint rocking of 
their pointed tops. You leave 
the sleeping cottage in its holiow 
among the moraines. Listen to 
its pulse—the clock, beating out 
the seconds with a sound of steady 
plodding, as if it laboured.  Si- 
lently you make the latch to fix. 
There is not another sound. No 
one wakes—no one snores. It 
wants only half an hour of twelve. 
Yet you could count every slate 
in the low roof—so light is it. 
The attic windows glisten. The 
outline of the western chimney is 
clear against the sky. 

The sky! The moon is hanging 
low in the south ; you see her over 
the dark edge of one of the 
moraines, among her soft motion- 
less clouds. It is strange —she 
illumines them so very faintly. 
Climb the bank, and rise a little 
above the shadows, and _ look 
around. There is another light 
abroad in the heavens—a diviner, 
whiter light than hers. Lift your 
eyes from cloud to cloud toward 
the zenith. The clouds of mid- 
summer night in the north grow 
purer as they float higher—like a 
good man’s thoughts. No words 
can speak the beauty of their 
light and ineffable rippling—their 
silken sheen of sprays, the softness 
of their silvery transparency—less 
like cloud than some kind of 
aurora. Many of them, you notice, 
are shaped like wings, and like 
white wings they are softly 
feathered, and like what we con- 
ceive of angelic wings they are 
luminous. It is not the light of 
evening —it is a fair vision of 
the light of day, made visible in 
the dusk of night. For look— 
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over yonder—far North: There is 
no night there. 

A bank of furze in full blossom 
is in front of you, softly glow- 
ing under that high sky—yellow, 
though it is all but midnight— 
yellower than the dark yellow of 
its own saffron flower-sheaths by 
day. Its odour is abroad on the 
moist air—the delicious odour, 
when it is crossed by the scent of 
the rowan-tree blossom, of sweet 
almonds and honey. Go on along 
the crest of the ridge. Avoid the 
charred spots where the heather 
was burned two months ago. The 
stalks will brush against you 
harshly, and chalk your legs black. 
Ah, you have entered on an 
enchanted scene—a midsummer 
night’s dream. Below that high 
sky, sheening with white, the 
western sky is daffodil clear; one 
broad, low belt there is, of dusky 
red, as of distant fire in heathen 
honour of the midsummer sun. 
All these, and the waters of a loch 
duskily shining in light and colour, 
are the lights by which you see 
your dream. Gloom and darkness 
lurk where they can—below the 
toothed edges of the fir wood that 
crosses the valley just below—on 
the heathery slopes, and away over 
the silent hillsides—in the hollow 
curves of streams, and among the 
recesses of bushes—on the many 
points of land that jut out into 
the lake—and, blackest ‘of all, on 
that one heavy crag standing up 
agaimét the yellow west, like an 
ironclad with its ram. Tue light 
looks at the darkness, “and the 
darkness abides the look.” 

You come upon grass: it is 
neutral green, besprinkled with 
pale spots. You cannot see the 
colours of the flowers—the orchis, 
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and buttercup, and kingcup, and 
troll-flower conglobed petal on petal 
round where the troll-child sits, 
and milkworts of every shade of 
blue from faint milky to midnight 
cerulean, and from purple-red to 
deep violet—that paint these 
marshy meadows with delight, 
around the margin of the loch. 
Yonder, oval in a hollow, is a 
dancing - green fit for reconciled 
Titania ; it is the poor people’s one 
plot of corn, of which the deer 
will eat the ears. Listen! even 
now the deer are down at the 
water’s edge drinking and splash- 
ing in the cool. You saw one of 
them at the same place yesterday, 
standing half-way up to her knees, 
in a state of lazy enjoyment, rest- 
ingon her legs as if they rather bored 
her, like a pony that has been kept 
waiting an hour at your door—a 
deep crease across tle middle of 
her body, where the two limp halves 


hung together: now and then she 
touched the water with her lips ; 
now and then she lazily lifted a 


leg. It is the month of the fawn- 
ing. They have come down from 
the heights of the deer-forest to 
the green places among the “old 
walls,” where the crofters once 
lived. The mothers leave the 
calves in hollows of the broken 
moor during the daytime. As you 
go over the slopes you may now and 
then find yourself in front of a 
large pair of soft ears, and a large 
dark pair of eyes, and a little 
white-tufted brown body scarce 
able to raise itself on shaking legs ; 
and if you are kind it will come 
about you innocently, making suck- 
ing sounds with its mouth, and 
wondering greatly what sort of a 
dry dam you are. Just now the 
old ones would almost seem to be 
splashing each other, for, listen ! 
But now they have seen you, and 
you hear the thud of many light 
hoofs on the grass. 

You have gone down to the 
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margin of the loch and stretched 
yourself upon the boards of a little 
wooden pier. It is warm and 
calm. The shadows of the hills in 
the water only quiver at their 
edges. The rushes make no sound 
of shaking. They stand each over 
its own several reflection, motion- 
less in their graceful bending. 
There is a ringing sound of the 
piping of sandpipers from the other 
side of the water,—listen ! it comes 
as near the running of arpeggios 
as birds can: again and again they 
pipe, and again and again is the 
cry taken up and passed along the 
shore, till the whole end of the 
loch seems girdled by a continuous 
musical jingling; and then, as if 
satisfied, they stop their piping and 
their lagging flight, and go and 
dream uponstones—until again you 
hear the ringing and the jingling. 
A school of sea-gulls winging their 
way seawards between you and 
the lofty light above seems to 
catch the sound; they break into 
wild cries for half a minute, as if 
in response, and then relapse into 
silent flight. Down the lake comes 
the hoarse strident cry of a heron ; 
and soft in the distance, twice 
repeated that there might be no 
mistake, the call of the cuckoo, 
like an echo over the water. 
Scarce a hundred yards away, 
across the water yonder among the 
whin-bushes where they show in 
their strips and clumps of dark 
yellow, a sedge-warbler is garru- 
lously telling his shallow little tale. 
You cannot but listen. You heard 
it at midday, and you hear it at 
midnight — its endless chattering 
and chuckling, interspersed every 
moment with whistles and calls 
(as if there were not one kind of 
bird, but three), like the glints 
and sparkles from a double-linked 
chain. Up the dark moor-side, 
where the rocks palely look down 
upon the valley over many a grey 
rock - fall, the “ heather - bleater ” 
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vibrates its wings as it dives head- 
long in the upper air. The sound 
is like the tiny trump of the midge. 
You hear its cheery chirp between 
whiles, with a certain eeriness, as 
if it were a spirit of the night chir- 
ruping to a team of spirit-horses. 
There is a flat-bottomed boat 
near by. You unhook the anchor 
from the bank, and take the oars, 
and cross the loch—to stalk the 
warbler. A breeze has arisen, a 
light air. The wavelets are “freaked 
with jet” as they ripple from the 
west. The moon in the south 
casts a dancing spray of pale gold 
towards you as you sit rowing, 
with golden splashes and sprink- 
lings out towards the sides. You 
hook your skiff to a bending willow, 
and silently approach the heedless 
warbler, keeping the darkest part 
of the sky at your back. A frog 
hops heavily out of your way—he 
was intent on insects. A moth 
strikes against your face with its 


fluffy hum. The ferns over against 
the edge of the water show as black 
as if they were turned to coal, like 
the ferns of the Carboniferous ages 


of long ago. They are still only 
span-high ; their points still curl. 

Suddenly—ah, what a cry ! long, 
shrill, indescribably vehement, in- 
tensified in stounds, as if the crier 
could not half utter it ; longer than 
human breath—a cry of despite 
and desperation and rage. You 
stand half aghast at this disturb- 
ance of the silent night. What 
was it? It was like a steam- 
whistle, but much more steam than 
whistle. It shot across the loch 
with the speed of the swift, and 
close to the water. 

For answer, an owl rises darkly 
up the bank, and for a moment 
comes between your eye and the 
western sky, with wide silent wings. 
But it was not the owl that cried. 
His enraged pursuer is returning 
across the loch; and you hear, much 
to your surprise, and even a little 
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to your relief, the familiar but 
agitated chiw, chiw of the redshank. 
Only that! She has her nest in 
the marsh on the opposite side. 
This midnight prowler and ma- 
rauder, the owl, has attempted an 
outrage on her home. It is ten 
minutes before the complaining, 
palpitating cry of the mother is 
quiet again. 

You go on stalking your warbler 
in his willow—his willow so grey; 
he is not in one of the whins. He 
spinks, and chatters, and vibrates 
his little quill until you are close 
beside his bush. The greyest of 
all ghostly things by night, except 
the stones, are these willows,—grey 
foliage, greyer stems. The leaves 
look as if they curdled; a double 
gloom seems to lurk in the recesses 
of the bush. But now our litile 
chatterer is silent. He is a shy 
bird, though he is noisy by himself. 

Out in the loch, black against 
the west, as you turn to go to your 
skiff, is an islet. It lies mid-lake 
—as the island that Munchausen 
landed upon to feast lay mid-ocean, 
—round-backed, and green in the 
daytime. You are not sure that 
it will not go down with you, as 
Munchausen’s did when the fire 
began to glow, his being indeed a 
huge sleeping whale. You have 
unconsciously hushed your oars 
as you come within its shadow. 
This islet is artificial, the sides are 
mottled with heaped stones, and 
there is a recess into which “the 
old people” stowed a boat. It 
was an island-fortress in the olden 
time. Its grasses are rank and 
thick ; it still grows nettles, and 
a crab-apple tree. 

Lurk there no ghosts about—of 
human owls, intent on midnight 
rapine? For once there came 
down men of the north upon 
the men of this strath, and drove 
them out to their last resource— 
their island; and here indeed the 
invaders’ men could not follow 
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them. Here they clustered safely 
—men, women, and children—on 
this one rood of land, deep water 
allaround. The north-men, baffled, 
went down the lake and erected a 
huge dam across the river. Alas 
for the men of the strath! The 
waters rose and crept in upon the 
island. The women climbed on the 
men’s shoulders ; the children were 
in the arms of the women; the 
waters rose above the level of 
what had been land; it became an 
islet not of stones but of human 
heads. God help them! for their 
savage foes, with white faces and 
straight-drooping fair hair, still ply 
their work and raise the bank, 
felling trees and piling gravel. 
The spot is down there, where the 
water flows inkily out between 
the firs: stones still congregate 
thicklier at the place, and there is 
a hoarse brattle of rushing waters. 

Imagination may revel in the 
scene that followed. You can still 
almost hear the cry that came to 
the ears of the drowning men and 
women, —the strange sound of 
rushing, and the dropping of 
baffled shouts. They could not 
understand it; the waters were 
actually lapping lower. They could 
see black tide-marks on the dresses 
of the women. Imagine, as you 
sit there, the stages of that pro- 
cess of comprehension—how it was 
borne in upon them that they were 
indeed safe; that the barrier was 
burst, and that already half their 
foes were on their way towards the 
ocean in the breast of the torrent. 
The place in the river is still known 
in the Gaelic as An Dam.? 

But you will dream away the 
night waking. See, the blackness 
of the crag that casts its huge 
shadow in front of you, like the 
cut-water of a vessel, is dimmed 
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with mists. White vapours begin 
to rise off the loch, wreathing 
about the points and islands and 
drifting up the slopes, entangling 
their soft up-streamings among the 
trees. It has been a moist, dewy 
night, and now to dew there is 
added mist. Take your oars. 

There is a place in the fir wood 
at the foot of the loch, on the 
summit of one of te moraine 
mounds, where a path has been 
widened into a platform. And 
there the loch lies enframed in 
firs, with its dark points and half- 
luminous waters, and the white 
mists softly glowing with rosy 
colour. They are lovely to-night. 
To-morrow midnight they may 
stalk about in their shrouds, and 
the loch may lie beside them like 
a mirror in a twilight room—one 
of the ghostliest of things. 

But now, all at once, you have 
grown weary. It draws towards 
morning. A ruddier glow is suf- 
fusing the calm. edge of the lake. 
The west is lighter yellow and 
brighter red. The sun went down 
on the left side of the lake, and he 
will soon rise on the right. The 
glow of sunset has travelled along 
the horizon ; it is now the blush of 
Aurora coming to meet her undying 
love at the first of morn. The 
furze glows brightlier in sympathy ; 
the grass from grey grows dim 
green ; there is a faint shining of 
the wet on your feet. Look! 
there are new ripples of young 
light in the sky; the light will 
ripple lower and lower on them 
every moment. The first thrush 
will be awake before you can be 
asleep. The dew is dank on your 
coat. It is high time to go in. 
Never mind the lock; the door 
is never barred. 

Hueco MILLER. 


1 A more authentic account of the above tradition than any now to be got 
from the shepherds is, I believe, to be found in Sir John Gordon’s ‘ History of 
Sutherland.’ 
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Or all unaccountable things it 
ought to be the most unaccount- 
able that so studious, nay, learned 
a young man as Guido Floriani, 
clever, ambitious, a poet and a 
doctor of laws, should have set 
all his hopes of happiness upon 
nobody better than the daughter 
of the enameller, Fabio Vanucci— 
a girl without a dowry, and unable 
to read even a love-letter. Nay, 
more: though he was dead in love 
with Irene when he left his and 
her native Bari to pursue his 
studies at Naples, and though 
he was a handsome and amiable 
young man with no distaste for 
pleasure, he came back from Naples 
to Bari deader in love with her 
than ever! 

Well, love has been answerable 
for more unaccountable things even 
than that; and it certainly never 
occurred to the young advocate 
that there was even a certain lack 
of prudence for a lawyer without 
clients to want to marry a portion- 
less girl when that girl’s name was 
Irene Vanucci. And, be it said 
at once, there were mitigating cir- 
cumstances ; as he, being a doctor 
of laws, would have put the matter 
in another case than his own. She 
was very pretty; she was very 
good; she was very gentle; and 
she worshipped him to an extent 
that would have satisfied the most 
exacting demands of a vainer man. 
Finally, they were in love with 
one another because —in short, 
because they were. 

It had been good to see her face 
again, after the long purgatory 
of absence, tempered indeed by a 
letter now and then, but written, 
as he knew, not by the hand 


I. 


he wanted to kiss sixty times an 
hour, and not in her own simple 
words, but by the crabbed fingers 
and in the high-flown style of old 
Ulisse, who had probably com- 
posed and written identically the 
same letters for her mother ; per- 
haps even for her grandmother, 
and for Guido’s grandmother— 
who could tell? Not Ulisse, for 
he never told: he had written so 
many love-letters that they meant 
no more to him than his fee. The 
real letter had been the flowers, 
one of which Irene had never 
failed to put inside—flowers which 
had inspired a string of stornelli 
nearly long enough to reach from 
Naples to Bari; a stornello for 
every one, with a few epics thrown 
in. 
But there is nothing perfect. 
That road from Naples to Bari 
had really seemed strewn with 
flowers, as, all the way back, 
Guido’s fancy painted for him the 
first meeting after so long a part- 
ing in a hundred different ways, 
and each way more charming in 
turn than all the others. So of 
course it was in the one way of 
which his romance had scorned to 
dream. Not only, when he had 
flown up the stairs to the high 
story where he hoped to have 
Irene—for he knew the household 
arrangements—all to himself, did 
he find her father with her at an 
unaccustomed hour, and a stranger 
with her father, but he found 
something else; a certain chill 
which he could not altogether 
refer to his disappointment at the 
failure of his carefully laid out 
plan for a joyful and unrestrained 
meeting. Vanucci had certainly 
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changed somehow, and not —so 
Guido felt—for the better ; and to 
the stranger the young man felt 
one of those antipathies at first 
sight which some people believe 
to be infallible warnings. 

The stranger was pale, emaciated, 
cadaverous to the point of ghastli- 
ness ; he looked as if he were just 
about to step into, or had just 
stepped ovt of, his grave. And 
this appearance was the more in- 
tensified by his contrast with 
Guido’s healthy youth, the en- 
ameller’s only too stout and too 
florid vigour, and Irene’s fresh 
grace and charm. Such was the 
man’s appearance, that it ought, 
of right, to have inspired only 
pity, not aversion. His pointed 
shoulders seemed almost to meet 
over his narrow chest ; the sockets 
of his eyes were like caverns ; his 
thin lips were drawn away from 
his darkened teeth and gums ; and 
the complexion of his cheeks re- 
sembled some grey parchment on 
which a death-warrant had been 
plainly inscribed, the signature 
being only too legibly represented 
by a hectic ring round each hol- 
low. Then his hands, limp, waxen, 
and weak, with long fingers and dis- 
coloured nails, were alone enough 
to tell a physician tales. It was 
not, however, bodily disease that, 
to Guido at least, seemed to forbid 
sympathy. The man looked — 
though the idea might not have 
occurred to one who was not a 
poet—as if he were being consumed 
by his own wickedness, and yet 
wickedness of so weak a sort as to 
make one wonder that it should be 
able to consume anything. 

This unwelcome intruder, when 
Guido entered the room, was just 
coming to from a fit of feeble yet 
exhausting coughing, which made 
the lover’s appearance all the more 
distressingly unseasonable. The 
glow came into Irene’s cheeks and 
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the light into her eyes when she 
saw who had come again; but 
that coughing wretch kept the 
lovers farther apart than the 
whole breadth of Italy, which had 
been between them till to-day. 

“Hold up, signor,” said Vanucci, 
roughly but cheerfully. ‘ Love, 
smoke, and a cough are hard to 
hide. Irene, give Signor Merrick 
a dose of wine, and me another ; 
it’s empty casks that make a 
noise. What! Guido Floriani— 
back again? Take a dose your- 
self. And to whose health shall 
I drink? To Captain Floriani? 
or to Floriani, primo tenore of San 
Carlo? or to the great poet Flo- 
riani? It'll be something great, 
to be sure,” he said, with what 
seemed rather an overdone affec- 
tation of blunt raillery than the 
real thing. 

“‘T have come back a doctor,” said 
Guido, with modest pride, glancing 
at Irene, and suddenly aware that 
her quickened colour was caused 
not by his swift glance but by the 
stranger’s unbridled stare. 

But at the word “doctor” the 
latter turned to Guido. 

“A doctor! Ah! And a 
young doctor! Then maybe you 
have heard something new,” he 
said, in the ghost of a voice which 
nobody could interrupt without 
the fear of breaking it to pieces 
altogether. “I am an English- 
man; my name is Merrick—Al- 
bert Merrick. I am a rich man. 
I have seven thousand pounds, 
a hundred and seventy thousand 
francs, a-year. I’m rich, talented, 
amiable, not ill-looking, and yet 
I’m a miserableeman. And why? 
All because of an obstinate cold. 
Yes, you may well look at me. 
Though I say it that shouldn’t, I 
don’t believe there ever was a case 
like mine. I’ve baffled your whole 
faculty for years. I’ve consulted 
every doctor, famous or not fam- 
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ous, in London, Paris, Vienna, 
New York —everywhere. And 
they're humbugs, one and all. 
Consumption, indeed! I’ve tried 
Algiers, Madeira, South Africa, 
Davos—places that cure consump- 
tion. So mine can’t be consump- 
tion, or else it would have been 
cured long and long ago. I’ve 
been advised to try the air of the 
Adriatic, and upon my soul I 
believe I am better,” he gasped, 
witk a sort of leer at Irene. 
“ Better—but you see I want to 
get well. It’s really important 
that I should get well. You look 
too young to be rich, so you don’t 
know what it means to have a lot 
of poor relations, a lot of wretches, 
waiting for your shoes. It’s im- 
portant I should live to disappoint 
‘em, every one. I want to marry 
and have a family of my own. I 
don’t want to feel, when I’m 
coming here to look at Signor 
Vanucci’s mosaics, that every step 
would be the death of me. Look 
here! I tell you what I tell every 
doctor I see: I'll give twenty-five 
thousand francs to the man who'll 
rid me of this—cold. I expect 
there isn’t a doctor in Europe, 
Africa, Australia, or America who 
isn’t after that money. They say 
it’s consumption, and that’s where 
they go wrong. I'll tell you my 
symptoms. In the first place 4 

“Signor,” said Guido, with in- 
creased disgust, and taking advan- 
tage of the other’s sudden exhaust- 
ion, “‘I fear there is a misunder- 
standing. I am not a doctor of 
medicine. I am an advocate —a 
doctor of laws.” 

“ Oh—that all!” said the Eng- 
lishman, as if Guido were no 
longer worth notice, and settling 
down into another stare at Irene. 

Vanucci began to fidget a little: 
for all his geniality, he was evi- 
dently anxious and ill at ease. 
* An advocate, eh! ah—lawyers’ 
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houses are built of fools’ skulls. 
Faith, you'll find building materials 
for a whole street of such houses 
in Bari. By the way, Signor 
Merrick, will you grant me ten 
thousand pardons —or even one 
will do—if I leave you? I’ve got 
to see somebody about something, 
and——” 

“‘T shall be delighted ; that is 
to say, don’t mind me,” said 
Signor Merrick. ‘Though I 
haven’t got to work for my living, 
I can make every allowance for 
you poor fellows that have to—I 
can indeed. The signorina will 
do to show me those mosaics just 
as well.” 

“Then come along, doctor,” 
said Vanucci. ‘Come along. 
You're going my way, and—yes, 
yes ; Irene knows all about every- 
thing. You’ve come just in the 
nick of time, Doctor Floriani, to 
advise me about a point of law. 
We can talk it over as we go. 
And cheer up, signor! ‘Tis of 
tne sickness a man fears that he 
dies.” 

There was no help for it. Guido 
rather plumed himself upon being 
a man of resource ; and indeed it 
is wonderful how full of resource 
we all are, except just at the 
moment when it is wanted. Un- 
luckily nothing occurred to him 
just then beyond taking the 
stranger by the coat-collar and 
dropping him from the open win- 
dow into the street ; and before he 
had time to get beyond his first 
thought, he was himself in the 
street, his arm affectionately but 
tightly imprisoned by Vanucci’s. 

“What is the meaning of all 
this?” he asked, hotly. “Who 
is that scaramouch up there?” 

“Gently! Business first and 
pleasure afterwards, young man. 
My business is breakfast, and you ~ 
shall be my guest. ‘Scaramouch,’ 
indeed! Why, didn’t you hear 
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him say that he has a hundred 
and seventy tlousand lire a-year? 
And it’s true. My skull isn’t a 
brick for lawyers’ houses. I’ve 
inquired! One of the clerks at 
Dionisi’s tells me they’re in a 
panic at the length of his credit: 
why, he drew for twenty thousand 
lire, hard cash, in a single hour. 
But here’s our place. . . . Waiter! 
a ragout, and the best bottle you 
have. The very best, mind; my 
friend is from Naples, where they 
know. And one can’t have less 
than a ragout when one thinks of 
a hundred and seventy thousand 
lire—a hundred and _ seventy 
thousand lire a-year! ‘Tis true 
they’re another man’s, as yet; but 
what will be, will be—and who 
knows ?” 

The close, ill-flavoured air of the 
inner room of the trattoria was 
not in itself provocative of appe- 
tite; but even had Guido brought 
any hunger with him, it would 
have vanished before words which 
had already conveyed a dreadful 
thought into his mind. Why 
should Signor Vanucci be taking 
so intense an interest in another 
man’s money? Why had that 
other man—if such a creature 
could be called a man—been so 
ostentatiously left alone with 
Irene? It was surely not to ex- 
amine mosaics that so feeble a 
wretch had climbed so many stairs, 
and not, as was pretty evident, for 
the first time. 

Evidently, if he wished to make 
sure of things, he had no time to 
lose. 

“Sir,” said he, “I do not yet 
possess a hundred and seventy 
thousand lire a-year, which, in- 
deed, is a great deal too much for 
anybody. But I have an honour- 
able profession, which may lead a 
man anywhere. I have a fair 
measure of talent ; I have not the 
worst of characters ; I have youth, 
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strength, ambition; and I love 
Irene more deeply and faithfully 
than ever was woman loved before. 
I want nothing with her but her- 
self, and that she, God bless her, 
is willing to give me; and so r 

“Eh? what?” asked Vanucci, 
holding a huge lump of ragout 
suspended in mid-air, with surprise. 
‘“*You’re after Irene too? Ah! I 
remember now. Yes, of course; 
you used to write her sonnets when 
she was a little girl. I know: I 
used to feel just like that, often 
and often, when I was your age. 
But it doesn’t last, more’s the pity. 
How many pretty girls have you 
said the same things to in Naples, 
eh? No need to blush; if you do 
that, you'll never make a lawyer. 
I’m glad you’ve a kindness for my 
girl; you'll help us with a better 
will. You see, things stand thus- 
wise. Business is bad, very bad. 
I don’t know how it is; but 
though I take more time over my 
work than any other artist in the 
trade, and never set to work with- 
out longer thought than anybody 
else would want to turn out a 
bushel of rubbish, the perverted 
taste of the day is such that here 
sit I, Fabio Vanucci, starving on 
turnip-tops and vinegar, while 
even a dolt like Ruggieri, who'll 
think nothing of scrambling 
through in a week what would 
take me a year to put my mind 
upon, is feasting on ortolans and 
champagne. As if Genius, which 
has to wait for Inspiration, could 
be expected to come at a ‘pst!’ 
like Beppo there—no, Beppo; it 
wasn’t you I called, it was In- 
spiration: but, as you’ve come in- 
stead, you may bring another flask ; 
and better than your last, this 
time. So, thus it stands. 
How can things be settled so that, 
if a man marries and dies, his 
widow may be his heir?” 

“No!” exclaimed Guido, starting 
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“It is impossible 
Irene—the wife 


from his chair. 
—it is horrible! 
of ——” 

«“ Ah! you’re sharp, you lawyers. 
Yes ; I trust that by the time this 
bottle is through, things will be 
ripe for my blessing A 

“Why, the man is at death’s- 
door——” 

*“ And so things must be done 
quickly. One may wait for an 
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“ Per Bacco/ if it isn’t Guido 
Floriani !” 

Guido started at a smart slap 
upon the shoulder, as if he were 
suddenly roused from a nightmare. 
And, indeed, it was really little 
less. For he had been sitting in 
a daze, blind to the bustling de- 
parture of Vanucci, and to all 
save the ghastly vision of his 
Irene standing before the altar 
with such a bridegroom. ool 
that he had been, to think that a 
woman could be won by faith and 
constancy,—that the love of a life 
could outweigh a solid lump of lire 
every year! 

However, the rough salutation 
brought him back to the life that 
had to be lived with or without 
Irene: and he found himself alone 
in the trattoria but for one man 
apparently a few years his senior, 
with whose face, though he could 
not recall it, he did not feel 
wholly unfamiliar. It was not, 
however, a face that was easily 
forgotten—not handsome, by any 
means, but, while grave and 
thoughtful, amazingly keen, with 
brilliant black eyes which seemed 
to be everywhere at once, in an 
anything but comfortable manner 
for any dusty corner or for any- 
body who had anything to hide. 
And there was this peculiarity 
about the whole face, that these 
same eyes, though so full of light 
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inspiration, but not for a son-in- 
law with a hundred and seventy 
thousand lire per annum. Con- 
gratulate me, my dear Guido. In 
a very, very short time, with your 
legal help, Irene Merrick, born 
Vanucci, will be the richest widow 
in Italy—still beautiful, _ still 
young. Why! she will become 
Countess, Duchess, Princess—even 
—who knows?” 


and movement, had not the sign 
of a smile in them, even though 
the lips and the voice expressed 
easy good-nature: their touch of 
wildness, in conjunction with other- 
wise homely and commonplace 
features, gave them the odd effect 
of belonging to some other man. 

“What?” he went on, with a 
light laugh at Guido’s evident want 
of recognition. ‘Don’t you re- 
member Saverio Calo?” 

“ Capperi/” exclaimed Guido. 
“Why, to think that you should 
remember me after all these years ! 
But I thought you’d left Bari for 
good 4 

‘** For everybody’s good, I hope. 
And how have things been going 
on without me? Not very well, I 
should say, if you’re a specimen. 
You look as if there’d been a dozen 
indigestions in that ragout.” 

“T have not been in Bari three 
hours, after being away three 
years,” said Guido, bitterly —in 
anything but the tone in which 
one greets an old friend. 

“Tf that isn’t a coincidence! 
why, I’ve been away six years and 
back six hours! And what have 
you been doing all this while ? 
Yes, I’ve been faithful to my first 
love, who'll be my last—science ! 
Here’s her health, in what’s left in 
your bottle. I fell in love with 
her, if you remember, that day 
when, not as high as this table, we 
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saw that Dulcamara fellow at the 
fair. Do you remember how I 
used to operate upon every crea- 
ture that came in my way, even 
down to an amputation of the hind- 
leg of my grandfather’s favourite 
arm-chair? Well, I’ve gone through 
the whole thing since then: I’ve 
walked the hospitals in Paris, and 
am now full-blown into doctor of 
medicine. No; I don’t think of 
practising in Bari. A physician 
with a French degree mustn’t 
waste himself on the Adriatic. 
Perhaps Naples, perhaps Florence, 
perhaps Rome. I’m ambitious—I 
must have a large field. I have 
ideas: I must try them on all sorts 
and kinds of men. I may even go 


back to Paris—not much chance, 
perhaps, where good physicians are 
as common as blackberries; but 
think of the cases one sees and 
studies—the number, the variety ! 
If I had but ten thousand francs 
I'd go back to Paris, and never 


leave the dissecting-room. That’s 
the beauty of science, my dear 
Floriani. When you fairly, know 
her, you'll marry her without a 
dowry; and you'll never tire of 
her, because the more you know 
of her, the more there’s left to 
know.” 

Thus he rattled on, without giv- 
ing Guido a chance of speaking, in 
a light quick voice and easy man- 
ner ; while, and especially when he 
paused at last, his eyes took a 
glow, as if it were the nonchalance 
that was skin-deep, and possibly 
affected, while the enthusiasm, 
even though expressed half in 
mockery, was real. 

“Then there is another coinci- 
dence,” said Guido, forcing himself 
to make some sort of response to 
his old comrade. ‘“ We are doctor 
and doctor—you of medicine, and 
I of law.” 

** Excellent! And have you yet 
had your first client ?” 
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“No.” 

“ Nor I my first patient! Now 
this is getting really interesting. 
We were evidently made for one 
another. Let’s make a bargain. 
We'll climb on one another's 
shoulders. Ill physic you for 
your first illness, and you shall 
defend me in my first action- 
at-law. And we will dose and 
defend each other so well, that 
there will be no lawyer in the 
Two Sicilies but Dr Floriani, and 
no physician but Dr Calo. I’ve 
a great mind to begin your treat- 
ment for indigestion, or love, or 
whatever’s the matter with you, 
from this very hour.” 

“ Have you ever studied con- 
sumption?” asked Guido, rather 
grimly, for he was in no humour 
for badinage, and all the less for 
feeling as if those uncomfortable 
eyes of Dr Cald were reading him 
through and through. 

“Studied consumption—phthi- 
sis! I?~have I not, indeed!” 
exclaimed the young physician, his 
whole face lighting up with ex- 
citement. ‘‘ Why, phthisis is my 
passion : it is a mystery—the most 
fascinating of mysteries. It is the 
purpose of my life to discover its 
cause, its course, its cure. Why 
do you ask ¢” 

** Because, if you want a patient, 
I’ve got a better than myself for 
you,—a patient who is offering 
twenty-five thousand lire to any- 
body who will save him from 
death’s-door P 

“A case of phthisis? And 
twenty-five thousand lire? I’m 
your man. If he is curable, con- 
sider him cured. Where can I 
see your friend? when?” 

“He is not my friend,” said 
Guido. “I want him cured for a 
better reason than his being my 
friend.” 

** And what is that?” 

“ Because he is my enemy. Be- 
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cause I want him to be well and 
strong enough for me to cross 
swords with him—that is why. 
Because I don’t want the dis- 
grace of having for a rival a 
lot of bones held together by a 
scrap of skin. Because—in short 
—because y 

*“ Ah,” said Saverio, “I knew 
as soon as I set eyes on you 
that you were in some sort of a 
fever: and that it must be either 
dyspepsia or love, I was as certain 
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as that there’s no dish worth a fit 
of the first and no woman worth a 
touch of the second. I'll pull you 
round—never fear. But that other 
case! Embrace me, my dear 
Guido! This is more than coinci- 
dence: it shall not be my fault 
if your enemy does not live to 
put you past even my mending. 
Twenty-five thousand lire! Why, 
with good luck I shall be able to 
work at phthisis for another ten 
years to come.” 


III. 


There was no doubt a good deal 
of flightiness about Doctor Calo. 
But anybody who judged him by 
his mere manner would find him- 
self considerably mistaken, The 
Parisian professors would have told 
you that they knew of no keener 
and cooler brain than the young 
Italian physician’s; of no rising 
man from whom they expected 
greater things. It is true that 
his fellow-students had, from the 
first, styled him “The Madman,” 
and had collected, or invented, any 
number of anecdotes to justify the 
title ; and it is also true that one 
exceedingly shrewd old physician 
had once said, “Calé? the best 
brain in France: but I’d sooner 
trust myself alone with a tiger 
than with Cald. A man without 
a heart is madder than a man with- 
out a brain. Look at his eyes.” 
But he never said anything more : 
and it was not such an easy thing 
to look steadily at Dr Cald’s eyes. 
And long before he was out of his 
studentship his nickname had be- 
come a title of honour, and then 
forgotten. 

Of course such a man was des- 
tined to be a specialist by nature : 
and gradually he directed his 
studies more and more upon the 
breathing -apparatus of man and 
other animals, until they exercised 


upon him the born specialist’s fas- 
cination. He had not really ex- 
aggerated one whit when he 
described to Guido his idea of the 
earthly paradise as living in a 
great hospital for consumption, 
where he might carry on endless 
researches into phthisis in all its 
forms, with stethoscope, micro- 
scope, and dissecting - knife, and 
with occasional experiments of that 
darker kind which modern science, 
like ancient magic, prefers to con- 
ceal from the light of day. And 
as he proceeded in his investigation 
of dead and living nature, more 
and more convinced he grew that 
so-called consumption is due to a 
single cause, whether germ or not, 
and that to discover the cause 
would be to discover the cure. 
And with this belief grew the 
ambition to be the man by whom 
the mutually dependent cause and 
cure were to be found. 
Nevertheless, into practice he 
had not even yet begun to fall. 
He had, in one way and another, 
some thousands of patients, and 
yet had never received a fee. No 
doubt he did not go the right way 
to attract patients to come to him; 
but the same old professor who 
had made that solitary criticism 
on his sanity was fond of saying 
that a physician who would pros- 
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per must beur in mind that even 
the most interesting of patients is, 
after all, a fellow-creature, and 
never goes twice to the practitioner 
who thinks of nothing but curing 
him; which also may have had 
something to do with the matter. 
Saverio Calb—as a fellow-student 
more flippantly and brutally put 
it—gave a patient an idea that he 
would rather prefer, on the whole, 
not to cure him, so that he might 
have another opportunity of look- 
ing inside for the cause. In any 
case, things began to be serious: 
they seemed to threaten a phthisis 
or atrophy of the purse, in which 
the most microscopic investigation 
would be unable to discover a 
centime. 

Therefore had the doctor come 
on a visit to his native place, not 
for a holiday, which he abhorred, 
nor out of home-sickness, which he 
never felt, but simply to see if 
among the Calé family, which is 
extensive and complicated in those 
parts, there might be som» frac- 
tional inheritance waiting to be 
claimed. And therefore, also, he 
had not been sorry to fall across 
a briefless advocate almost at his 
first arrival, who might be glad to 
take a case cheaply. For, as most- 
ly happens, his enthusiasm in one 
direction was balanced by corre- 
sponding prudence in most others. 

Seeing that “La Traviata,” the 
only opera for which he cared, 
was set down for performance, he 
spent his evening at the theatre ; 
and then, after the very few hours’ 
sleep which he had trained himself 
to find enough, a long swim in the 
sea, and a lounge in the sunshine, 
he began to think of a round of 
visits to his relations, in the hope 
of hearing something that he might 
turn to his advantage. And he 
was engaged in putting the last 
touches to such a toilet as might 
become a physician from Paris, and 
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arranging degrees of long-forgotten 
cousinship in his mind to whistled 
scraps of last night’s music, when— 

“Dr Calo?” said a voice that 
seemed to come from some cousin 
twenty times removed at the very 
least, so feeble it sounded, and so 
far away. 

“T am Dr Saverio Calo,” he 
answered, instinctively stiffening 
into an extra-professional air at 
the emaciated figure which could 
easily have entered through the 
merest chink of the door. 

* Ah! Then doubtless you have 
heard of Merrick—the famous Al- 
bert Merrick—who has baffled your 
whole precious faculty for years ? 
I’m he.” 

** You wish to consult me ?” 

‘*‘T hear you’re fresh from Paris. 
I haven’t been in Paris for a long 
while, so maybe they’ve found out 
something or other since my time. 
I never heard speak of you till 
last night, so I suppose you aren’t 
much to speak of; but you’re an- 
other doctor, and that’s enough for 
me. Look here! I tell you what 
I tell every doctor I see: I’ve got 
an income of a hundred and seventy 
thousand francs a-year, and I'll 
give five-and-twenty thousand, 
money down, to the doctor who'll 
cure me of this—cold. A pretty 
good fee—eh ?” 

*T hope you don’t think,” said 
Dr Calo, “that a physician can 
do for twenty-five thousand francs 
what he cannot do for——” 

*(y;ammon! Don’t tell me that 
the doctors will leave a millionaire 
with the measles for a coal-heaver 
with acholera. Do you think I’d go 
to them if they were a pack of fools? 
For twenty-five thousand francs 
I feel safe that the best of them 
tries his very best. I’ve figured 
it all out, and based my reckoning 
on a careful estimate of the highest 
professional income. I’ve reckoned 
that less mightn’t be enough, but 
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that more would be wasted. That’s 
business ; and a man that gives less 
or more than he need for what he 
wants is a fool.” 

“Pig!” the doctor would have 
exclaimed, had he spoken his 
thought aloud. It was true he 
wanted money badly ; but he was 
far too much of a physician by 
nature to measure his interest in 
a case by its possible profits : 
though Merrick did not think so, 
he would really throw over a 
dozen emperors for a coal-heaver, 
if the coal-heaver’s case promised 
him more to learn. He had half 
a mind to at once astonish his 
patient and vindicate the honour 
of his profession by coldly under- 
taking the case for nothing; but 
the other half of his mind was 
wiser, and he did not tell Mr 
Merrick that health is one of the 
only two things which money can- 
not buy. 

“You see it’s really important 


ZI should get well,” said Mr Mer- 


rick, sinking into a chair. “It’s 
not as if I was some poor devil 
who doesn’t matter whether he lives 
or dies. I’ve got seven thousand 
a-year—pounds sterling ; and how 
can a man get the good out of his 
money unless he’s well? It isn’t, 
either, as if I didn’t know the use 
of money. [I tell you, doctor, it’s 
hard. There’s such a lot of good 
I could do. I could go into the 
best society ; I could keep a cellar 
fit for a duke; I could have my 
whack and my fling; and I might 
double my capital all the while, 
for I’m one that knows how to 
make pleasure pay. Now, I put 
it as man to man—look at me, 
and say if it isn’t hard!” 

Dr Cald did look at him, and 
sharply, but he did not say. 

Mr Merrick’s huskiness had be- 
come a whine. “ And then there’s 
a pack of wretches, poor relations, 
without a hundred pounds among 
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them, and serve them right—it’s 
my duty to live to disappoint every 
man and woman Jack of ’em ; and 
I'll do it, if I die. No, I don’t 
mean that; but you know what I 
mean. Why, would you believe 
it ?—there’s a cousin of mine, a 
poor devil of a curate, that had 
the face to write to me the other 
day for a loan of five pounds, be- 
cause his wife was ill, and he’d 
got a sixth child, and a lot of stuff 
about a wolf and a door—as if 
there was any wolves in England, 
and as if, if there was, they’d look 
for flesh on a curate’s bones !” 

“Tt was fortunate for the poor 
man to have so rich a cousin,” 
said Dr Cald, for the sake of say- 
ing something while he used his 
eyes. 

“Wasn't it? If he hadn’t, he 
wouldn’t have had the lesson I 
sent him: on the wickedness of 
giving to beggars—political econ- 
omy, you know; pauperises the 
population—and the other wicked- 
ness of one pauper marrying ano- 
ther, and keeping up the breed. 
He’s wiser now. He won't try 
the begging -letter dodge again. 
My father, who was just the big- 
gest. old fool that ever lived, made 
a fool of a will, so that if anything 
was to happen to me, and I had 
no children, all my money goes 
among my cousins—as if it wasn’t 
against justice that a man can’t do 
what he likes with his own, mar- 
ried or single, dead or alive! So, 
even if there wasn’t my own en- 
joyment to think of, all wasting 
away in the prime of life, there’s 
all those male and female paupers 
to disappoint and sell, as they de- 
serve. Wouldn’t you like to see 
their faces when they find I’ve got 
a son and heir—eh ?” 

Dr Cald’s own face could not 
help showing some of his disgust 
at the spite, malice, and stupid 
yet self-conceited selfishness dis- 
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played in every tone and grin of 
this wretched skeleton; but the 
disgust was thrown away. 

“ And I mean to see ’em, too,” 
said Mr Merrick, smirking and 
chuckling as well as his hollow 
cough would allow. “I’m going 
to be married as soon as I’m well, 
and then some day I shall give a 
family party. I shall ask all my 
relations to a feed —won’t they 
open their eyes !—and they'll find 
it’s a christening. I shall have 
married secretly, you know; the 
first they know of it will be the 
sight of the son and heir.” 

* What !” exclaimed Dr Calo at 
last, aloud. “ Marry—you /” 

‘* Why do you speak as if that 
were anything out of the way? 
To be sure. Am I too old?” 

“No; but——” 

“Am I ugly?” 


“Oh, Signor! Ugly is very 


far indeed from being the word ! 


But——” 

“ Disagreeable? A man who 
cannot be loved for himself alone ? 
Why, if I were all that, haven’t I 
seven thousand a-year? But, as 
you say, I’m no fool. I’m going 
to marry for love, I am — love 
on both sides. A girl that I 
can marry here on the quiet, so 
that my little joke won't be 
spoiled; a foreigner, with no 
friends or relations to bother 
one, only a sot of a father, who'll 
be no trouble; a girl of humble 
rank, who'll look up to me, and 
won't have extravagant ways ; and, 
last and best, the prettiest young 
creature in the world, who adores 
the very ground I stand on. I 
declare to you, doctor, she has 
such a passion for me that she’d 
have me without a penny. What 
do you say to that, doctor—eh?” 

Dr Calo had never come across 
a patient who inspired him with 
such utter loathing. Mr Merrick 
had been odious enough while 
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boasting of his purse, and of his 
malice and meanness, but this 
last brag was the most repulsive 
of all. The very idea of a young 
and pretty girl, whoever she was, 
selling herself to this creature, made 
the doctor feel positively human 
with anger. 

And—now he came to think of 
it—surely this must be the rival 
who stood in his old comrade 
Guido’s way. He did not think 
what sort of a girl she must be 
who would throw over her lover 
for such a husband as this; for he 
had never speculated on women 
except as cases. Indeed, that a 
girl should take the richer bidder 
was, no doubt, only natural—more 
fools men to bid for them, when 
there were so many much more 
interesting things in the world. 
But he did think it monstrous 
that Guido should be cut out by 
one with whom he could not have 
even the satisfaction of fighting. 

“I’m hanged if you shall be 
cured!” he thought to himself, 
forgetting for once the obligation 
of his profession to restore to 
the world for a few more years 
of wickedness even one who de- 
served nothing better than hang- 
ing. ‘I wouldn’t do Guido such 
an ill turn for ten times the money.” 
However, he set to work upon his 
examination with stethoscope and 
thermometer, asking a few point- 
ed questions the while, until at 
last-—— 

“Well?” asked Mr Merrick. 
* How long will it be before I’m 
cured ?” 

But Dr Cald remained porten- 
tously silent and grave. He was 
once more only the physician, 
wholly wrapped up in his case, 
and that case a bad one. 

“ Signor,” he said at last, “ it is 
my duty to tell you that you are 
very, very ill. There is nothing 
puzzling in your case. I only wish 
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it were not so plain. Well, I am 
speaking, no doubt, to a man of 
courage. We must all die, a little 
sooner or a little later; what does 
it matter when? It is true there 
are things one would not like to 
leave undone, so long as there is a 
chance of doing them. The discov- 
ery of the true theory of phthisis, 
for example ; but that, happily, is 
not the case with you. Ah, it is 
a great thing to die in the know- 
ledge that it is the very best thing 
one can do both for one’s self and 
for one’s friends. Yes; it is my 
only duty to suggest that you be- 
come reconciled to your relations, 
and to settle your affairs ; and—to 
lose no time.” 

“What!” cried Mr Merrick, 
trying to start to his feet, but 
immediately sinking back into his 
chair, where he crouched and 
shivered. ‘“ You mean that I am 
going to It is monstrous ; 
it is infamy! Look here,” he 


whined, “I'll make it double the 
money —there !—-every penny of 
tifty thousand francs—if you'll give 


meachanceofacure. I’m not fit; 
I’m not ready ; and thcse cousins 
of mine will get it all.” 

-Dr Cald had never learned any 
tact; and if he had, he would no 
longer have used it, for the crea- 
ture made him feel brutal. 

“Signor,” said he, “not your 
whole fortune would buy you one 
more of the few days still left you. 
I would cure you if I could, but 
you are past curing. I would give 
you hope if I could; but there can 
be no hope, because there is no 
doubt. A simpler and plainer 
case was never seen.” 

For some time Mr Merrick re- 
mained silent, while Dr Cald 
mentally grumbled against fate 
for having, after so much brilliant 
promise, sent him a case so utterly 
commonplace and so profoundly 
uninteresting. It must have been 
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full ten minutes before the case 
spoke again, but to himself rather 
than to the doctor. 

“Then it must be done at once, 
They shan’t have it, that’s flat— 
not a penny more than I can 
prevent ’em. I'll marry Irene at 
once ; and then, whatever happens, 
I'll snap my fingers at ’em all.” 

“ What! you will marry ?” cried 
the doctor, carried out of him- 
self with disgust and amaze- 
ment. ‘You, on the edge of 
the grave?” 

“Yes, I will. You speak as if 
my life—mine—was no use. It is 
of use. It’s to undo my fool of a 
father’s fool of a will.” 

“And he'll do it, too,” thought 
the doctor, as the doomed man 
fell into silence again, till 

“Doctor,” said he once more, 
‘‘T was once told that people had 
been brought back from the grave 
by water-cresses. Do you think 
there might be any chance of its 
being true?” 

“Certainly not. Who ever told 
you such rubbish?” 

“Well, it was only an old 
woman. But——” 

“So I should suppose.” 

* But sometimes those old wo- 
men do say uncommonly curious 
things. And if it’s the only chance 
left, I might try it. Would it do 
any harm?” 

“As much harm as_ good ; 
neither less nor more. But——” 
All at once a brilliant thought 
flashed into the doctor’s mind. 
“ You’re quite right,—it won’t do 
an atom of harm: and if some 
other old woman tells you some- 
thing else, try that too, And, by 
the way, there are famous cresses 
at a place called San Giove. Only 
if you think of going there, go at 
once ; for there’s no time to lose, 
whatever you try.” 

“Then you think a 

“T think it is a coincidence that 
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you should have thought of water- 
cresses, just when you are within 
a day’s journey of the finest and 
most plentiful in all Italy. And 
as to old women—there’s no know- 
ing, after all. Yes, go to San 
Giove, and stay there: order a 
post-chaise, and go now.” 

* And Irene ?”’ 

* Trene?” 

“The girl I'm going to mar- 
r ” 
- If you think of Irenes before 
water-cresses, I’ve nothing to say. 
If you like to commit suicide, 
that’s no affair of mine.” 

“Ts it so bad as that?” 

“Just so bad. Here’s your one 
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chance ; and there you sit, think- 
ing how you can throw it away.” 

“No, doctor. I’m not a fool. 
I'll pack up, and go.” 

Dr Cald sighed with relief as 
he heard his detestable patient 
coughing his way down-stairs. 

‘* Water-cresses! What an idea! 
to bring back to life a man who in 
three weeks will be in his grave. 
But Bari’s rid of him, and that’s a 
blessing. The brute, to be cheat- 
ing me into interest in a common, 
vulgar case of straightforward gal- 
loping consumption!” And so 
forth he went to visit his rela- 
tions and friends—and Irene was 
saved. 


IV. 


Now, lest anybody with an ab- 
normal taste for water-cresses 
should, on the strength of Dr 
Cald’s recommendation, make a 
journey to San Giove for its indul- 
gence, it is only right to say at 
once that, though the salad in 
question does grow at San Giove, it 
is neither finer nor more abundant 
there than in most villages with a 
brook and a pond. In short, it 
was simply the first place that 
came into the doctor’s mind, as 
being difficult to get at, much more 
difficult to leave, and altogether 
a capital place of banishment for 
a disagreeable and uninteresting 
patient to die in before he could 
have time to marry the sweetheart 
of the doctor’s old friend and 
comrade, 

If only old Vanucci had known 
who had been the means of de- 
priving him of the chance of be- 
coming the father of a rich young 
widow, he would unquestionably 
have made things warm for the 
doctor: for they have quick tempers 
in those parts, and knives used to 
be quite as ready as tongues. He 
was very poor, and, thanks to the 


shiftlessness which excuses itself 
to itself as genius, was growing 
poorer: and a second chance of 
marrying his daughter without a 
portion was not likely to come to 
him unless by miracle. It is true 
there was always Guido Floriani. 
But even before the post-chaise 
had conveyed Mr Merrick to 
San Giove, the diligence had 
started with Guido back to 
Naples ; so that the doctor, if he 
had escaped the enmity of those 
whom he had injured, lost the 
gratitude of those whom he had 
benefited. 

But Irene—was she of no con- 
sequence? Had she no thoughts 
or views of her own about her own 
life? was she nothing better than 
a mere shuttle-cock among a num- 
ber of men who happened to be 
grouped round her as the chance 
centre of conflicting interests of 
their own? To her father, she 
was something to sell; to Mr 
Merrick, an instrument for spiting 
his dead father and his natural 
kindred ; to her lover, she was a 
faithless woman, who had thrown 
away true love for gold; to the 
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doctor — well, to the doctor she 
was nothing as yet, seeing that 
she had nothing the matter with 
her but a heart-ache, however in- 
teresting she might hereafter be- 
come. Was she nothing to herself, 
besides ? 

Tf it had been so, it would have 
been nothing wonderful. A girl 
in those parts was not : ipposed to 
acquire a soul of her own until she 
married, and even then she did 
not always find it of much use to 
her. But what people suppose is 
not always right, even if it ever is ; 
and Irene, on two points, needed 
no confessor to tell her what her 
feelings were, or ought to be—that 
her abhorrence for Mr Merrick 
was only equalled by her love for 
Guido. And she had done her 
utmost to make her English pur- 
chaser detest ‘her in return. If 
coldness, and hardness, and any- 
thing short of impossible rudeness, 
could choke off a wooer, Mr Mer- 
rick would have been absolutely 
strangled months ago. But he 
combined the vanity of a peacock 
with the skin of a rhinoceros. 
Not even a downright “No” 
would serve ; and as to her father 
—well, if she had said ‘‘ No” to 
him, he would only have boxed 
her ears if he was drunk, and 
given her a shaking if he chanced 
to be sober. 

If only Guido would return! 
Well, and Guido had returned— 
at the most unfortunate of all 
possible moments, no doubt ; but 
of course he would come at a better 
one. She never imagined for a 
moment that her father would 
take into his confidence Guido 
Floriani, of all people, or go brag- 
ging in a trattoria about what, 
after all, had not yet been settled, 
and what she had resolved never 
should be. So the better moment 
came, but not Guido. What 
could it mean? She could not 
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even send him the only love-letter 
she knew of, a flower, because she 
did not know where he was lodging. 
But if the moments failed to be 
kind to her in one way, they were 
kind to her in another; for if the 
man she loved did not come, neither 
did the man she hated. But then 
it is one’s wants and sorrows that 
one realises, not their compensa- 
tions—otherwise everybody would 
be singing a hymn of joy every 
day, and all day long. 

Then her father, whose only 
compensation was the bottle, grew 
worse and worse conditioned, vis- 
iting the loss of the English gold- 
mine upon Irene herself, and, drunk 
or sober, doing nothing but scold 
her, whenever he was at home 
(which was whenever he had no 
money), for having wilfully ruined 
him. Who would take her, he 
asked savagely—a piece of damaged 
goods, without even a halfpenny- 
worth of gilding, whom doubtless 
the Englishman had thrown over 
for having coquetted with a penni- 
less ne’er-do-well like Guido Flori- 
ani? And so on, and so on, until 
the poor girl was really in a fair 
way to become of some slight in- 
terest to Dr Saverio Calo. 

For the doctor had not returned 
to Paris after all; he had not even 
left Bari. It somehow came out 
that no sooner had the young 
practitioner arrived than he had 
been summoned to attend the rich 
Englishman ; then the story grew 
into his having been sent all the 
way from Paris or Rome; nay, 
it got about at last that, after a 
single consultation, he had sent 
away his patient cured of a mor- 
tal disease. Great professional 
successes have often been created 
by much slighter accidents, and 
thenceforth Dr Cald became a 
prophet even in his own country. 
He was called in to the sindaco for 
gout, and to the sindaco’s wife for 
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her migraine, and to the command- 
ant, and to the banker—nay, even 
to the bishop, despite his bad char- 
acter for heterodoxy. Even his 
own relations were glad to have 
him back again. It was not the 
life of scientific discovery he had 
planned for himself, and he de- 
spised his patients. But he was 
making quite a fortune by simply 
submitting to circumstances ; and 
every fee he earned was bringing 
him nearer to his heart’s desire. 

So years went on, till Dr 
Cald achieved more than local 
fame, and, in an incredibly short 
while, he bade fair to find Bari 
altogether too narrow a sphere. 
Meanwhile, though his peculiari- 
ties of manner grew. upon him, 
they ceased to tell against him. 
He did not become a whit less 
hard, and unsympathetic, and tact- 
less, and cold; but it seemed as if 
that old French professor, in pro- 
phesying evil things, had only 
demonstrated his own want of 
knowledge of character and of the 
world. 

“Ts Dr Calo in? is he dis- 
engaged ?” 

So, early one morning, the 
doctor’s man-servant was accosted 
by a stranger whose appearance 
was certainly not such as to war- 
rant a visit to a physician on his 
own account. He was a man in 
the prime of life, overflowing with 
radiant health and vigour. 

“The doctor can give you a few 
minutes,” said the man. “I do 
not think you have any appoint- 
ment, signor? and what name?” 

“Never mind my name, and a 
very few minutes is all I want— 
two will do.” 

So, with a heavy tread, he fol- 
lowed the man into the doctor’s 
study, and was directed to a chair 
—the doctor no longer wasted 
words, 
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‘**T must ask you to come to the 
point at once, signor,” said he. 
“Time is precious in these days.” 

** Then, doctor, in the first place, 
I must tell you that I have noth- 
ing the matter with me—nothing 
the matter at all.” 

*“ And I must say you look it. 
And so—i/ the question is not 
impertinent —why in the world 
are you here?” 

** Everybody must be somewhere 
—eh? The fact is, I’m only here 
to make an inquiry or two. Do 
you happen to remember a certain 
Signor Merrick, who was at Bari 
some time ago?” 

“Merrick? Merrick ? 
do not know the name.” 

“Indeed? He was an English- 
man——” 

* Ah, I begin to recall him— 
let me see: a case of galloping 
consumption, not three weeks of 
life in him—a very uninteresting 
case indeed. I presume you have 
to do with his affairs—you want 
evidence of his death? of its 
cause? It will not need a minute 
for me to give you that, signor.” 

“You can make oath as to the 
cause of his death, Dr Cald?” 

‘** Assuredly. As strong an oath 
as you may require.” 

“ Ah—but—can you depose that 
he is not alive?” 

“Bah! I remember the case 
now, perfectly. I never saw his 
corpse % 

“Then you cannot depose that 
there was a corpse to see?” 

“Tam a man of science. I do 
not believe in miracles, signor. 
That man was doomed, by all 
medical evidence, to die within a 
month at latest. And therefore 
it stands to reason that he is now 
not only dead, but buried.” 

**You remember poor Merrick, 
doctor; but you don’t seem to 
remember me,” said the stranger. 

“You have been a patient of 


No. I 
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mine? Pardon me, signor ; 
see so many in the year—— 

“Do you see any likeness in me 
to anybody—to poor Merrick, for 
example ?” 

“In you—tohim? Pardon me, 
but this is beginning to be waste 
of time. He was a poor cada- 
verous wretch, up to his chin in 
his grave; you are fat, florid—I 
should say ’a life in a hundred.” 

“Would you mind examining 
me, all the same? I might be 
wanting to insure my life——” 

“Then, cappert/ why didn’t 
you say so before? Of course I'll 
examine you, though it will be no 
more than a form.” 

Without further delay he went 
to work with his stethoscope, and 
that yet more perfect instrument, 
his own ear. 

“Just as I expected,” said he. 
“And yet not quite: you may 
have had lung trouble many years 
ago, but you are to all intents and 
purposes so sound a man that, if 
all were like you, we doctors should 
starve.” 

* And you'll certify that Mer- 
rick is dead, and that I’m alive 
and well.” 

“With pleasure, signor.” 

“‘Then—according to science— 
the same man can be dead and 
alive at once. And yet you don’t 
believe in miracles. I’m Merrick. 
He’s I, and I’m he.” 

“Pardon me. I have no time 
for joking, signor. I have other 
patients waiting, and 

“Tt’s no joke, as my relations 
will find!” 

“Really,” interrupted the doc- 
tor, impatiently, “would you not 
find the bishop a better subject 
than a physician? This is not the 
age of miracles.” 

* Bless my soul! do you mean to 
say that I don’t know I’m alive 
better than you do? Perhaps 
you'll recognise me when I tell 
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you that you sent me to eat water- 
cresses at San Giove. Well, I ate 
them—lots of them—and the more 
I ate, the better I grew. It was 
a dull miserable place, there was 
nothing to do but eat water-cresses, 
I’ve been eating them for years, 
And look at me now!” 

“Yes: I did send that Signor 
Merrick to eat water-cresses at San 
Giove, that is true. But it was 
only because he had to die some- 
where, and he might just as well 
die there as here.” 

*‘Ah, you remember now! Yes, 
I eat, I drink, I sleep; I make 
up for lost time. I’ve come to ask 
you to my wedding, to the pretti- 
est girl in Bari, who has been con- 
stant to me all this while. I’m 
going to reward her with seven 
thousand sterling a-year, and with 
myself, which is better still, eh? 
Then, when I’ve turned into waste- 
paper my fool of a father’s fool of 
a will, I'll play such a practical 
joke on those poor wretches of re- 
lations ; I’ll have such a game with 
them ; they'll grin on the wrong 
side of their ugly faces till they 
starve in the workhouse—the cu- 
rate, and the half-pay captain, and 
the daily governess, and all—— 

**'Yes ; I remember you perfect- 
ly — now,” said Dr Cald, very 
quietly. But he was not thinking 
of the curate, or of the captain, or 
of the governess ; he was not think- 
ing even of Irene, or of what a 
brute she was going to marry. 
He was thinking of those water- 
cresses; he was wondering how 
Signor Merrick had come back 
from death’s-door. 

“Why,” thought he to himself, 
“within that man’s body must be 
hidden the whole secret of con- 
sumption,—its cause, its history, 
its cure. It was no mere chance 
coincidence, then, which brought 
him and me together.” A curious 
light gathered in those strange 
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eyes of his; but he felt strangely 
calm in the presence of such a 
wonder, “And—why, he'll be 
outliving me, and [ shall never 
know! . . . Signor, permit me to 
examine you just a moment more.” 

“T am interesting, then, after 
all?” 


«. ,. . And now, signori,” ex- 
claimed Dr Guido Floriani, the 
young and rising advocate whom 
the prisoner at the bar had sum- 
moned from Naples to defend him 
from the charge of murder—“ and 
now, signori, I scorn to rest the 
defence of our eminent fellow- 
citizen upon any common grounds. 
I will not insult him, or science, 
or intelligence like yours, by 
suggesting that he is insane. I 
call no witnesses: what could 


they prove more than I can de- 


clare? You ask, what was my 
client’s motive for that deed of 
which he stands accused, and 
which he, through me, scorns to 
deny? Was it greed of money ? 
No: by that man’s death he 
forfeited a fee of fifty thou- 
sand lire. Was it a quarrel ? 
There was no pretence of a quar- 
rel. What quarrel should there 
be between patient and physician ? 
Was it the jealousy of rival lovers ? 
No! My client, signori, has but 
one mistress, who sits far above 
the volcanoes of life, cold and pure. 
Ah ! we have it now. For science’ 
sake he slew Alberto Merrick— 
nay, for philanthropy’s sake, for 
the love of humankind,—of you, 
signori, and of those who are dearer 
to you than your own lives, and of 
generations yet unborn. In order 
that science might learn how and 
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It was not a stethoscope which 
Dr Cald suddenly presented at 
his patient, and not at the chest, 
but at the brain. One pistol-shot, 
and Merrick lay at the doctor's 
feet as dead as he ought to have 
been years ago. 


why Alberto Merrick lived, it was 


needful that Alberto Merrick 
should die. Ah, signori, what is 
one life for the sake of countless 
millions? Who would not die a 
martyr to humanity? Consump- 
tion is a scourge : Alberto Merrick 
hid its secretin his breast. Only 
by his death could that secret of 
mortality be revealed. Signori— 
I do not appeal to you on my knees 
for mercy. I demand the triumph 
of my client as a hero of science 
who has won the civic crown.” 

Guido sat down, overcome, like 
a true poet, by the effect of his 
own sophistry. . . . And before 
he had recovered from the glow, 
Dr Cald, a free man, grasped his 
advocate by the hand, and escaped 
from the applause that followed 
upon surely the strangest acquittal 
ever won. 


What became of him I no more 
know than how or why Albert 
Merrick required a bullet to kill 
him. But as every year the chil- 
dren of Irene Floriani receive a 
parcel of presents from an anony- 
mous donor, despatched from what- 
ever region in the world happens 
to be at the time the most noto- 
riously unhealthy, there is reason 
to think that he will end as a mar- 
tyr to medicine in a nobler way 
than by the guillotine. 
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Ir is becoming more and more 
the fashion nowadays for royalty 
to enter the lists as competitors 
for literary honours—royal ladies, 
we should rather say, for almost 
all the illustrious names which 
have lately appeared in connection 
with memoirs and books of travel 
belong to the gentler sex. To 
look no farther than home, has 
not our gracious Sovereign been 
one of the first to set the example, 
by giving us the charming account 
of her Scottish home which has 
been so widely read and appreci- 
ated? Queen Elisabeth of Rou- 
mania, under the nom de plume of 
Carmen Sylva, has made us ac- 
quainted with the rich treasure of 
legendary folk-lore of her adopted 
country; while Queen Nathalie 
of Servia, less happily inspired in 
drawing aside the veil which should 
have shrouded the pitiful spectacle 
of an unfortunate union from the 
staring and gaping crowd, has but 
added one more to the list of books 
which had better have remained 
unwritten.” 

No such reproach can be ad- 
dressed to the graceful little mono- 
graph just issued from the pen of 
her Imperial Highness Crown Prin- 
cess Widow Stephanie of Austria ; 
and all true lovers of nature, who 
care to seek out untrodden paths 
and unfrequented byways, will be 
grateful to the authoress for having 
directed their attention to a lovely 
but hitherto little known spot on 
the Dalmatian coast. 


Crown PrincessStephanie, widow 
of the late Crown Prince Rudolf 
of Austria, whose tragic fate cre- 
ated such a melancholy sensation 
in Europe four sears ago, is the 
second daughter ot the present 
Belgian king. The careful educa- 
tion which she received in her 
father’s house, and which has made 
of her one of the most accomplished 
princesses in Europe, was further 
supplemented by her union with a 
singularly gifted man. The late 
Prince Rudolf’s intellectual qual- 
ities were universally recognised, 
and there is every reason to believe 
that a longer life would have en- 
abled him to render no unimportant 
literary and scientific services to 
his country. A keen sportsman, 
a noteworthy ornithologist, and 
endowed with a sensitive eye for 
the beauties of nature, his trav- 
elling and sporting reminiscences, 
which are written in lively and 
attractive fashion, have been col- 
lected and published under the 
title of ‘Jagden und Beobacht- 
ungen’ (Kiinast, Vienna). His 
death having left uncompleted a 
larger and more ambitious work, 
entitled ‘Oéstereich Ungarn in 
Wort und Bild,’ of which he was 
the patron and leading spirit, his 
widow took up the task, and de- 
voted herself with much energy 
and intelligence to the work of 
completing the book according to 
her defunct husband’s intention. 

The present occasion is, how- 
ever, the first on which the Crown 
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Princess has chosen to affix her 
own name to any publication, al- 
though it is well known that some 
years ago she wrote an interesting 
account of the Orient journey 
undertaken with her husband soon 
after their marriage, and which 
was printed for strictly private 
circulation in the imperial family. 
No copy of this first literary effort 
of the youthful archduchess having 
penetrated to the outer public, the 
greater was therefore the general 
satisfaction in Vienna when it 
became known that her Imperial 
Highness’s second production was 
to be issued in a popular form, so 
as to facilitate its entrance to all 
classes of society. 

The book, which is printed and 
got up in a style worthy of its 
authoress, is moreover adorned by 
numerous illustrations from the 
pencil of a well-known artist, who 
has admirably understood how to 
keep pace with the authoress’s 
thoughts, and to enhance their 
interest in appropriate fashion. 
The first engraving on the title- 
page shows us the entrance of the 
ancient Benedictine abbey on 
Lacroma, serving as frame for the 
following dedication :— 


“ May I succeed in arousing the in- 
terest and attention of my readers for 
asmall choice spot on the lovely shores 
of our Fatherland !” 


After this unpretending intro- 
duction the writer goes on to de- 
scribe the island which forms the 
subject of her little monograph 
(an island so tiny as to have no 
place on the majority of maps) in 
the following words :— 


“Beneath the bright sunny skies 
of Naples, richly adorned by all the 
charms of an almost tropical vegeta- 
tion, opposite to the old venerable city 
of Ragusa, there rises from the gentle 
waters of the blue Adriatic, an en- 
chanting island. Lacroma is its name, 
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and to describe it the object of these 
modest pages. 

“ Beautifully situated, Lacroma re- 
sembles an evergreen fairy isle, on 
which justly the name ‘Pearl of the 
Adriatic’ may be bestowed. The eye, 
wherever it turns, is attracted by 
picturesque points and variegated 
pictures: towards the south there 
stretches the boundless sea, serenely 
blue, its little foam-crested wavelets 
bestrewn with silver reflections. An 
atmosphere of sublime peace pervades 
the wide water-surface, in splendid 
contrast to the snow-clad giants of the 
Czernagora, the solemn sharply jagged 
peaks of the Montenegrin mountain- 
range, whose steep wildly clefted prec- 
ipices, reach down in terraced drops to 
the smiling green shores of the Brenno 
Bay, to rise again yet more barren 
and rugged, but dyed in brightest 
hues, and serve as background to the 
town of Ragusa. 

“These barren rocks, their summits 
crowned by fortresses, used once to 
be covered by fine oak woods, now 
vanished, alas! The massive trunks 
had to yield the material for many a 
stately vessel which, in the middle 
ages, ploughed the seas under the 
banner of the republic of Ragusa, 
whose present Slav name of ‘ Dubrow- 
nik’ (oak forest) is derived from this 
circumstance. 


“Here the shores of Greece are re- 
called to our memory by the proud 
outlines of the mountain-range; by the 
clefted ravines which drop precipi- 
tously into the sea, reflecting their 
splendid variegated hues in the brimy 
deep: yonder we are reminded of 
the Italian coast, which has found a 
rival here ; light-hued country villas 
grouped about the hill-shoulder, or, 
foliage-roofed, crowding down to the 
Riva, stand out in broad relief from 
the surrounding green frame. 

“Here and there a solitary little 
church peeps out from the shade of 
laurel and olive trees, or sad-coloured 
cypress, and broad-stemmed chestnuts 
and plantains, rise up before us. In 
the midst of this hallowed, so richly 
dowered nature, lies the little gem 
towards which our attention is di- 
rected. 

“The island, whose superficial area 
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embraces 76 hectares (three-quarters 
of a square kilometre), divides itself 
into two halves, rising northward to 
a considerable mountain overgrown 
by olives and brushwood, and upon 
which the Fort Royal was erected ; 
on the other half we find the pine 
grove, the park and the old abbey, 
situated on 42° 37’ 5” latitude and 18° 
7’ 5” longitude east of Greenwich.” 
After describing the impression 
produced on the stranger’s mind 
by the scenery and vegetation of 
Lacroma, Princess Stephanie goes 
on to relate what is known of the 
island’s past history, and of the 
foundation of the Benedictine 
abbey, which for many years held 
a proud and influential position 
in those parts. It was in the 


year 1023, we learn, that, « raging 
fire having broken out at Ragusa, 
which threatened to reduce the 
city to ashes, the inhabitants made 
a vow to St Benedict, whose feast- 
day this happened to be, to build 
a monastery in his honour if he 


averted the catastrophe. Their 
prayer was heard, and in gratitude 
for the favour an abbey was 
erected on the tiny islet which 
faced the town. The convent soon 
rose to distinction and wealth, and 
many were the illustrious visitors 
—kings and princes—from the ad- 
jacent lands of Servia and Bosnia 
who pilgered hither for prayer or 
penance ; many also the rich dona- 
tions bestowed on these occasions. 

English readers may care to 
learn that King Richard of the 
Lion Heart once paid an involun- 
tary visit to the island of Lacroma, 
when, returning home from the 
Holy Land in 1191, after the third 
crusade in which he had taken 
part, he was surprised by a violent 
storm in the Adriatic. According 
to the pious custom of those times, 
he then made a vow to raise 
a church where his foot should 
first touch upon firm ground. It 
was on Lacroma’s shore that the 
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noble crusader found safety ; but 
as the island was already provided 
with a place of worship, and it 
would consequently have been 
rather an embarras de richesses to 
erect a second church on a piece 
of land which measured scarcely a 
square kilometre in extent, the 
citizens of Ragusa begged the 
monarch to bestow the intended 
donation on the town itself. This 
arrangement was sanctioned by the 
Pope’s permission, and the present 
cathedral of Ragusa, which is still 
shown to strangers as one of the 
sights of the place, was the result 
of this incident. 

The history of the abbey of La- 
croma has, however, many troubled 
episodes to record. Pillaged and 
sacked in 1570 by Turkish pirates, 
it was devastated anew scarce a 
century later by a stupendous 
earthquake, which had likewise 
convulsed the mainland. From 
this time dates the downfall of the 
abbey, precipitated by the conduct 
of an unscrupulous abbot who was 
convicted of having sold a valu- 
able painting by Rafael Urbino 
belonging to the church. After 
long and fruitless search on the part 
of the senate of Ragusa, a painting, 
said to be identical with that which 
had been purloined, was discovered 
in Italy, and brought back in 
triumph, to be henceforth hung in 
the cathedral, where it may still be 
seen, though its authenticity as a 
Rafael has been frequently called 
in question. 

The scandal occasioned by these 
events acted injuriously on the 
repute of the order, which be- 
gan to sink rapidly in honour 
and consideration, till it vanishes 
from the chronicles of Ragusa 
towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century. 

When the community had died 
out, the island {was sold by de- 
cision of the 'serate, becoming the 
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property of rich citizens of Ragusa, 
who made use of the soil for the 
purpose of vine and olive culture. 
In 1859 a fearful catastrophe, 
which took place hard by the 
shores of Lacroma, was the means 
of raising the island to a new 
lease of prosperity. It was during 
the campaign, when the Austrian 
war-brig Triton, stationed op- 
posite Lacroma in order to guard 
the port of Ragusa from French 
invasion, suddenly exploded from 
some cause which remained un- 
known; and from the floating 
wrecks which encumbered the 
waters might be heard the de- 
spairing death-cries of the many 
victims who found their grave 
opposite the shores of the island. 
Archduke Ferdinand Maximil- 
ian, better known to our genera- 
tion as the subsequent unfortunate 
Emperor of Mexico, who then com- 
manded the Austrian fleet, hurried 


to the spot on receiving news of 
the disaster, in order to assure 
himself of the nature and extent 
of the catastrophe, to pay the 
last honours to the dead, and dis- 
pense assistance and consolation 


to the wounded. A cross, on 
whose base are engraved the 
names of the officers and sailors 
who had perished in the explosion, 
was, by order of the Archduke, 
erected on the shore, and is still 
known to the inhabitants by the 
name of the “Triton Cross.” 
This was the first occasion on 
which the subsequent Emperor of 
Mexico beheld Lacroma ; and with 
fine artistic perception quickly re- 
cognising its charms, he lost no 
time in acquiring the possession 
of the island, of which he made 
a gift to his wife, Archduchess 
Charlotte. Under her intelligent 
direction the hitherto neglected 
and desolate spot was quickly 
transformed into an earthly para- 
dise ; while out of the old abbey 
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ruins was raised an enchanting 
house, combining the idyllic peace 
of a hermitage with all the com- 
forts of civilisation. 

In many graceful verses, dating 
from the year 1860-62, the Em- 
peror Maximilian has sung the 
beauties of his Adriatic home. 

After Maximilian’s tragic death 
the island passed into other hands, 
till, likewise attracted by its sin- 
gular charm, Crown Prince Ru- 
dolf became its possessor, and, 
without materially altering the 
interior of the castle, enlarged it 
by the addition of a new wing. 

The death of the Austrian Crown 
Prince marks the last stage in the 
history of Lacroma up to the 
present date, as, owing to the 
munificence of the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph, the island has now 
been bestowed upon the Domini- 
cans. Thus, after the fluctuating 
fates of over eight centuries, La- 
croma has been restored to its orig- 
inal destination by becoming once 
more the home of a religious order. 

The authoress goes on minutely to 
describe the interior and arrange- 
ment of the castle, where she her- 
self spent many bright days during 
the early years of her marriage. 

In the first storey a double row 
of seventeen chambers, serving 
formerly as cells to the community, 
opens on to a long broad corridor. 
Furniture and decoration were 
simple and unpretentious in style, 
the whitewashed walls being most- 
ly adorned by photographs, water- 
colour drawings, and good engrav- 
ings. Over almost each door some 
appropriate motto had found place, 
as for instance the following :— 


‘* Where love and peace the household 
rule, 
There dwells th’ Almighty’s blessing ; 
But there where feud and strife prevail, 
The devil’s never missing.” 


‘* Use thine eyes—of speech beware, 
If thou wouldst live free of care.” 
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Over the entrance to a large 
hall, formerly the : :onks’ refectory, 
may be read this inscription :— 


‘¢ We build our houses fast and high, 
And are but strangers there, 

Yet where for ever we shall dwell, 
To build we take no care.” 


Also the Latin motto— 


‘* Concordia res parve crescunt, 
Discordia maxime dilabuntur ”— 


stands above the entrance to the 
cross-passage. 

The rest of the book is chiefly 
taken up in describing the beau- 
ties of the island, the authoress 
displaying special interest and 
comprehension for the vegetation 
of Lacroma, as may be seen from 
the following passage :— 


“From the house a narrow path 
leads us into a splendid green forest 
of Pinus pinea, Pinus maritima, Pinus 
halepensis, and Quercus sempervirens, 
which, by reason of its luxuriant 
growth, is the pride of this richly 
dowered island. Beautiful walks wind 
in and out the shade of the trees. 
Evergreen oaks, strawberry shrubs as 
high as trees, calm myrtles, solemn 
cypresses, long-leaved eucalyptus 
trees, strange gloomy araucarias, 
graceful palms of various sorts, alter- 
nate with pistachios, agaves, magno- 
lias, bushy laurels, olives whose 
stems have assumed the quaintest 
outlines, and whose silver-grey leaves 
quiver in each sea-breeze. Betwixt 
heather, ferns, moss, and modestly 
shrouded violets, fantastic garlands of 
creeper - plants are climbing about. 
Roses, mimosas, and glycenias have 
scaled the tree-summits, and shine 
among the branches, whence they 
burst forth in a flowery cascade, or, 
as in a virgin forest, they have en- 
folded boughs and stem in their stif- 
ling embrace.’ 


After describing various other 
spots on the island, such as the 
Mare Morto, the Arco Naturale, 
&c., the authoress dwells with par- 
ticular interest upon a large cavern 
on the southern side of the island, 
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whence the wanderer who takes 
refuge there from a storm may 
chance to witness one of the 
most sublime spectacles which 
unchained nature can offer. We 
cannot do better than quote Prin- 
cess Stephanie’s own words, de- 
scriptive of the scene :— 


“Glowing hot the sun beats down 
on the waters. The atmosphere is 
sultry and oppressive. . . . The sky, 
just now so clear and limpid, has 
darkened. Heavy leaden clouds are 
massed against the horizon, whence 
they rise up gloomy and threatening. 
The sea, anon so vividly blue, has lost 
its colour, and surges up and down in 
long-drawn, grey-green, heavy billows. 
Soon the sky is completely obscured 
by cloud jmountains, . . . traversed 
once more by the pale shimmer of a 
last fugitive sunbeam. The air begins 
to reverberate with strange whistling, 
rushing, roaring sounds; from the 
distance there come the first notes of 
grumbling, far-off thunder; . . . ever 
nearer they come, striking with ever- 
growing distinctness on the ear. The 
first lightning - stroke flashes down, 
followed up by a loud thunder-peal, 
echoing far and wide: nature’s great 
drama has begun. 

“ Howling and hissing, Holus over- 
rides land and water with redoubled 
fury. Flash upon flash quivers out 
from the dark abyss overhead... . 
A ray of forked lightning now swoops 
down into the rebellious element, 
which rears up aloft in awful power 
and majesty. 

“A scene of wild overpowering 
beauty ! Spellbound we gaze upon the 
roaring sea, with the ears drinking in 
every tone of the wild sea-chant which 
rises up to us from out the stormy 
waves. . . - Heavy billows roll in, 
veritable water mountains and valleys, 
encircled by fluttering and shrieking 
sea-gulls. The billow-crests are bor 
dered by streaks of dancing white 
foam. In frenzied passion they reach 
the coast, to shatter there in wild 
breakers against the rocky cliffs, and 
overscour the stones far on to the beach 
—even to the interior of the island. 


There is both vigour and move- 
ment in the aforegoing picture, 
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which in itself is sufficient to 
confute the author’s over-modest 
estimate of her own talent, ex- 
pressed in more than one passage 
of the book; and we cannot 
refrain from expressing the hope 
that Princess Stephanie’s first 
literary publication may not be 
her last, and that she may yet 
give us the opportunity of admir- 
ing her delicate appreciation of the 
charms of nature by further re- 
producing some of the many beau- 
tiful scenes she has visited of late 
years. 

In conclusion, we must be per- 
mitted to quote the author’s own 
parting words, which give us the 
clue to her praiseworthy intention 
in compiling this little work. 


“ And now, dear reader, when re- 
turning autumn makes you shiver in 
the bleak north winds, when the 
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earth is covered with ice and snow, 
when the sky is overhung with heavy 
clouds, when an irresistible longing 
draws you towards the mild sunny 
south, do not forget that for beauty 
and charm our own shores are scarce- 
ly inferior to Italy’s much vaunted 
coasts! Turn your steps towards 
yonder little sle, with its melodious 
and poetical-sounding name! Wan- 
der hither with zest and pleasure, 
and you will learn to comprehend 
the following lines from the gifted 
pen of the nature-loving prince,! and 
with him exclaim— 


‘ Ja schénes Eiland sei gegriisst, 
Wo Aller lebt in stiller Wonne, 
Das frische Meer das Ufer Kiisst, 
Belebend scheint die goldene Sonne.’ 


‘ All hail to thee, my bonny isle, 

Where peace and joy have made a home 
Lit up by sumbeams’ golden smile— 

Thy shores caressed by ocean foam.’” 


E. (pE Laszowska) GERARD. 





1 The late Emperor Maximilian. 
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Enerossep as Great Britain is at 
present in weighty home mterests, 
the serious news from the Victoria 
Nyanza has been grave enough to 
draw aside attention to her African 
aims, and to excite a feeling of deep 
anxiety as to the future of prospects 
which, but a little before, had been 
accepted as full of hope and promise. 
Unexpectedly, and without warn- 
ing, we find ourselves arraigned by 
many of the French and a portion 
of the German press for a grievous 
breach of international concord, for 
a violation of our boasted principles 
of impartial religious toleration, 
and for violent and aggressive ac- 
tion on the part of our officers and 
representatives. The clamour is 
all the more disquieting that from 
the circumstances of the country 
we cannot immediately refute it by 


a plain statement of facts, and be- 
cause, even among ourselves, there 
may be found a party liable to be 
swayed by an obviously one - sided 


story. In spite of Khartoum and 
its melancholy lessons, the policy 
of “scuttle” may still have its 
supporters ; and it is to avoid all 
risk of another Gordon tragedy that 
I think it desirable that as much 
light as we have should be thrown 
on the situation at Uganda, until 
the arrival of further details, which 
will probably set the mind of the 
country at rest. 

Taking it then for granted that the 
interest which recent events have 
aroused in this country concerning 
Uganda is more likely to increase 
than to diminish, and expecting as 
we may that it will gain promo- 
tion at the hustings very soon into 
a “question,” it may be as well to 
catch it here and there from vari- 
ous standpoints, and in different 
lights, to see exactly what are its 
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bearings, and how it looms on the 
horizon. 

This country has a good title to 
Uganda as things African go. First 
reached by two British officers— 
Captains Speke and Grant —in 
1861, their enforced detention at 
M’tesa’s court enabled them to 
bring home details for us concern- 
ing a people very different from 
the ordinary run of African races. 
M’tesa himself evinced a strong 
desire to be brought into closer 
relationship with a nation which, 
judged by the specimens who were 
visiting him, must be worth know- 
ing indeed. So things went on for 
a time, and it was not till 1874 that 
an officer of General Gordon’s staff 
again revived the king’s interest in 
our countrymen. It served to keep 
alive a small spark of hope, which 
finally burst into flame when Mr 
Stanley (who will at all events per- 
mit me to call him very much one 
of us now) reached the king of the 
Baganda, and once more carefully 
took the measure of his inclinations. 
The result of Mr Stanley’s descrip- 
tions was to set the machinery of 
the Church Missionary Society in 
motion at once; and on the 30th 
of June 1877, a first instalment of 
teachers reached the capital of the 
country, and began a work which, 
though confronted by extreme 
difficulty and danger, has never 
ceased. 

It is very necessary to hold both 
date and event securely in one’s 
memory. Whatever notions con- 
cerning European civilisation and 
Christianity were fixing them- 
selves on the minds of M’tesa and 
his people were directly and en- 
tirely due to the presence of these 
good men, who were thus first in 
the field. 
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On the 21st February 1879— 
that is, a year and eight months 
afterwards—the Roman Catholics 
entered upon the scene, represented 
by Pére Lourdel and his party. 
From that moment trouble began. 
Given two bands of men full of 
enthusiasm, but diametrically op- 
posed to each other upon points 
which, even in Europe, are capable 
from time to time of exposing lines 
of cleavage in society which other- 
wise would never be detected,— 
add to this a climate in which ex- 
haustion frequently removes the 
*‘ governour ” from the mechanism 
of common-sense, and you have a 
whizz and whir of nerves and brains, 
grit drawn into bearings, and gene- 
ral mischief everywhere. 

In this particular case you have 
only to encircle the disputants with 
an astonished horde of savages, head- 
ed by a disappointed and petulant 
tyrant, and then there is half the 
story of Uganda’s trouble told ! 

It is open to every one to form 
his own opinion upon the entry of 
the French Jesuits into other men’s 
labours. They had the greater part 
of Africa to choose from ‘f they were 
in search of a new field. Quite 
certain it is that from the moment 
of their arrival all was confusion 
and intrigue. Their first act was to 
repudiate the Christianity which 
had been taught to M’tesa, and to 
his great perplexity. 

This brings us to look upon the 
Roman Catholic propaganda in 
Central Africa, and we see at a 
glance that it has very special 
features, and is exceedingly com- 
prehensive. 

As missionary matters are in- 
separable from our Uganda dilemma 
—and will be—the opportunity 
may be a favourable one to take 
note of the various methods of 
attaining a common object. To do 
this, it is better to be sure that we 
have a correct idea of the raw 
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material to be treated. Machinery 
that will dress silk to perfection 
may require considerable alterations 
if it has to weave sacking. 

There is a singular characteristic 
amongst all the African races which 
is never sufficiently kept in view by 
those who busy themselves with the 
people, whether it be in order to take 
aid to them or to draw from them 
advantage and profit, and it is this: 
the African has a fascination for 
brutal tyranny. 

Whether this be part of the old 
inheritance from Ham, it is part 
and parcel of your African, and 
visible enough to those who study 
him. Just as bees in their singular 
ways can raise up queens to order 
out of the common stock, so is it 
always possible, as occasion requires, 
for these unfortunate nations to 
evolve from their midst, kings whose 
very thrones depend upon their 
activity in working a spell day and 
night, which may be called a “swift- 
ness to shed blood.” We learn our 
history by our little wars, and the 
reader will recall what he heard of 
King Theodore’s reign in Abys- 
sinia, and he will remember that 
the pitch of discipline which the 
Kaffir troops of Cetewayo attained 
to, was the outcome of previous 
reigns, in which Chaka, Dingaan, 
and M’panda would cast whole 
regiments into absolute annihilation 
with as little compunction as a boy 
will throw stones into the sea. 
The horrors which defile the land 
of Dahomey are too revolting to 
dwell upon ; and even now, in spite 
of our dash in amongst them, the 
Ashantees are not exactly the people 
amongst whom to establish a life 
insurance office. M’tesa, when 
Speke and Grant found him, was as 
bad as the rest. The refinements 
of his tortures, the trembling he set 
up in every soul, are well recorded 
by Speke and Grant. To cut women 
to pieces by knives made of reeds, 
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whilst care was taken to prolong 
their gradual dismemberment by 
special feeding, formed suggestive 
modes of producing anguish, ‘which 
his able successor (in this line) has 
been quick to improve upon. 
Strange as it may be to say so, 
there is but one conclusion to come 
to—look where you will in Africa 
—and it is this : the people like this 
sort of thing! But whether it is 
right to let this sort of thing go on 
in the nineteenth century, and close 
to our own doors, is a different 
matter. Some think not. What is 
more, they are prepared to back 
their opinions with their purses. 
One result is, that you have the 
other half of Uganda’s trouble be- 
fore you. But most new births are 
attended with grievous throes, and 
we certainly don’t find an exception 
here. All that is needed is time, 
and a determination to uphold men 
like Gordon and Lugard till the 
transition is accomplished. There 


is the savage’s infatuation for being 
tuled by astronghand. Well, then, 
in the name of all that is merciful, 


turn it to good account. Place a 
strong but kind hand over him ; 
introduce just laws, and rigorously 
enforce them. Substitute upright 
judgment for the witch-doctor and 
the executioner’s ever - gleaming 
chopper, and you may rest well 
assured that England—represented 
either by the chartered Company 
or the individual—has been true to 
the trust imposed upon her as a 
regenerative leaven. 

Respecting this awful phenome- 
non—for the African’s worship of 
tyranny amounts to this—one has 
not mentioned the traffic in human 
beings, which, but for the interven- 
tion of the white man, would not 
know a broken link between “the 
Cape and Cairo.” 

Projected either by the subscrip- 
tion list of the Missionary Society or 
the discipline of the Jesuit College, 
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the missionary drops down into this 
state of things ! 

Take the first type of evangelist : 
his perplexity is profound. All the 
horrors of a slave-raid are upon him. 
Villages are burning around him, 
women and children are sorted out 
from amidst the carcasses of their 
husbands and fathers. What life 
is left in them is worth so many 
dollars on the coast. Poor crouch- 
ing waifs and strays creep to him 
as he tosses on his bed in his first 
fever. They tell him that their 
enemies dread him, and if he will 
only rally them, their destroyers 
will decamp. They add this—and 
he feels it to be rather an awkward 
argument—viz., that at this rate he 
will soon be without any one to 
teach ; on the other hand, if he will 
but ensure to them the peace which 
it isin his power to bring about, 
they will only be too glad to listen 
to the rest of his story about good- 
will towards men. 

In a can’t-stand-this-sort-of-thing 
way, with British blood up, quinine, 
rifle and all, it is “hands off” the 
next moment with the slave-dealer. 
Then the land has peace so long as 
your muscular Christian is there. 
But the grave censure comes from 
home, where the elect are scandal- 
ised. His recall is delicately ar- 
ranged, and darkness comes down 
once more upon the land. The 
above is drawn pretty much upon 
the lines of a real episode in African 
missionary life. 

In rather a different form the 
same difficulty has cropped up in 
Uganda. It is not always that mis- 
sionaries can sever themselves en- 
tirely from political surroundings 
in Africa. It is not always right 
to stand aside and hold the tongue 
when blood flows like water, and the 
wail of the about-to-be-slaughtered 
is in the air day and night. The 
position of the missionary in Africa 
is totally different from what it is in 

I 
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India and China for instance; but 
folks won’t see it in that light. 
The consequence is that men on 
the spot are apt to devise special 
means to meet special needs, and 
my own hope is that this common- 
sense view will yet prevail, and lead 
to practical treatment of a more def- 
inite kind. I may add that this 
hope first took root in an African 
slave-preserve, and not in an Eng- 
lish arm-chair. 

Thirty years ago it was suggésted 
that in those parts of Africa which 
were harried by such barbarities, 
it were better to raise up civilising 
centres. The exact idea was this. 
Erect walls round a village, and 
make it impregnable to savage war- 
fare. Place missionaries there, and 
add to them a staff of laymen, to 
guarantee to all comers peace and 
security in return for obedience to 
set rules connected with order and 
sanitation—“ cities of refuge,” in 
fact. Now the French have sub- 
sequently done this on Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and far be it from me to 
condemn such a method of pro- 
tecting life in the midst of tribes 
scattered and peeled by the slave- 
trade. But there is a heavy in- 
dictment against the French Fathers 
—not only with respect to their 
establishment on the shores of 
Tanganyika, but also in the land 
particularly under observation. 

As it will eventually come prom- 
inently to the front, it is as well 
to state the case as it lies against 
the Jesuits. They are in a word 
encouraging the slave-trade to a 
vast extent. It was reported years 
ago from Zanzibar that not only 
were the Jesuits large buyers of 
boys whom the  slave-traders 
brought to them to sell, but this 
was followed up by an appeal from 
Africa for funds to carry out these 
operations. They had been hither- 
to “angling,” as it were (to put it 
their way); only give them money 
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sufficient, and they would sweep 
converts in with the “ net.” 

The reader will at once see the 
extreme danger of this proceeding. 
Once establish a ready-money mart 
for young slaves in lands infested 
by men like Tippoo-tippoo and the 
fiends over whom he holds more or 
less sway, and it goes without say- 
ing that the demands of the Jes- 
uits will be promptly met. 

Once purchased and placed, for 
example, under the strong wing of 
a Captain Joubert on Tanganyika 
—once baptised, clothed, fed, and 
instructed within the walls of the 
fort by the White Fathers, the child 
is no doubt in better plight than 
when the probability hung over it 
of being devoured by Manyuema 
cannibals in the interior, or being 
smuggled out to Zanzibar or 
Pemba. But this is only one 
and the favourable side of the ques- 
tion. To pass to the other, we 
have to witness the scenes which 
are inseparable from the collection 
of these children. The boy is safe, 
because he has been worth, and 
has actually fetched, say, 10 dol- 
lars. But his father has been shot 
down with a rifle because he drew 
an arrow to try and retain his 
child ; and his village is burnt as a 
matter of course—pour encourager 
les autres—when next they dare to 
put in their say against the slave- 
traders’ methods of collecting for 
the White Fathers’ market! 

Cardinal Lavigerie was quick to 
see this amazing danger when it 
was pointed out to him by the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Committee—amongst whose mem- 
bers, by the by, the late Cardinal 
Manning sat at the time. 

The following is an extract from 
the address given in Saint Sulpice 
before the Conference upon African 
Slave-Trade by Cardinal Lavigerie 
in 1888 :— 


“ But what are the practical means, 
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my very dear brethren, by which to 
combat African.slavery? The first 
—but it would remain insufficient 
because it, by itself, could not save 
so many millions of human beings— 
is charity. It incurs amongst others 
one peril. To attempt to buy back 
all the slaves, and to announce the 
intention of so doing, would be to 
kindle fresh greed in the agents, and 
would induce them to multiply their 
captures. But if one cannot and must 
not go to such lengths as these, and 
if, as we shall see, Leo XIII. signifies 
to us a more efficacious remedy, who 
should say that a missionary, finding 
on his path one of these unhappy 
creatures, ought not to endeavour to 
relieve his sufferings, as did the 
Samaritan in the Gospel, and if pos- 
sible to release him from his sad lot 
by paying his ransom ?” } 


As events develop, one is very 
much inclined to suspect that these 
“netted” converts will suddenly 
appear as French subjects; and 
then we shall have work indeed 
for international jurists, and those 


political landscape - gardeners who 
have so prettily arranged spheres 
of influence in Africa, with plots 
on which some uncommonly thorny 
plants are sure to grow as a first 
crop, and particularly near the Vic- 


toria Nyanza. The Paris corres- 
pondent of the ‘Times’ reports, on 
the 3d of June, that the Secretary- 
General of the Péres Blancs ex- 
presses a belief “that about 200 
young slaves who had been re- 
purchased have been seized (in 
Uganda) by the ‘‘ Protestants,” and 
that one of them had been killed.” 
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The word which is italicised bears its 
own significance in this connection. 

To go back for a moment, it 
would be most unfair to favour an 
idea that the Roman Catholics had 
hit upon the only means of Chris- 
tianising Africans in their slavery- 
distracted wilds by introducing a 
system peculiar to themselves, and 
quite apart from the detestable 
slave-buying transaction alluded to: 
this is far from the case. 

Roughly setting it out as a thirty 
years’ trial, the various working 
plans of the different Missionary 
Societies may be fairly judged by 
results. We will group them thus. 
The Church Missionary Society can 
point to a work in Uganda in 
which clergy, medical men, and 
mechanics have worked side by 
side. No man, we will venture to 
say, has produced such an effect as 
Mr Mackay during the career of 
the Society in Uganda. But it was 
his ambidextrous nature, in con- 
junction with his devotion, which 
raised him to be the instrument he 
was in God’s hands to weld such a 
faith to the souls of the Waganda 
that, when the stress came, not a 
link gave way. How his converts 
submitted to martyrdom under the 
bloodthirsty hand of that very 
fiend M’wanga (the present puppet 
of the Jesuits) is a tale which takes 
us straight back to the earliest 
persecutions of Christ’s Church, if 
we wish to match it in its details 
of cruelty on the one hand and 
staunchness on the other. 





1 «¢ Mais quels sont, mes trés chers fréres, les moyens pratiques de combattre 


lesclavage africain ? 


Le premier, mais il restera insuffisant, parce qu’il ne peut 


sauver A lui seul tant de millions de créatures humaines: c’est la charité. Tl 


renferme d’ailleurs un peril. 


Tenter de racheter tous les esclaves et en annoncer 


lintention, serait allumer des cupidités nouvelles chez les exploiteurs et les porter 
a multiplier leurs captures. Mais si l’on ne peut ni ne doit aller jusque la et si 
Léon XIII. nous signale, comme nous le verrons, un reméde plus efficace, que 
pourrait dire qu’un missionaire trouvant sur son chemin quelqu’une de ces 
malheureuses créatures, ne doive pas, comme le Samaritain de l’Evangile, 
chercher 4 soulager ses souffrances, et, s'il le peut, 4 la soustraire 4 son triste sort 
en payant sa rangon ?” 
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And the Romanists have pro- 
duced a great impression. We 
glean from Mrs Moir’s account of 
Tanganyika doings that “the priests 
do not teach many of the natives 
to read, but rather encourage them 
in industrial occupations. One 
station has 1000 church - goers. 
Two Protestant missionaries said, 
‘Don’t be surprised if some time 
you find the whole shores of Tan- 
ganyika Roman Catholic.” But 
of course, the questionable means 
alluded to above is in full operation 
here. 

When we review, as next in 
geographical order, the efforts of the 
two Scots Presbyterian Churches 
in Nyassaland, different methods 
again meet the eye; and in each 
case they are crowned with glorious 
success. But here accessories are 
wisely adapted to circumstances. 
A large proportion of the evangelists 
are trained medical men, whose skill 
is lavishly available amongst the 
tribes in all directions, who are 
thus doubly blessed by their 
presence and very properly drawn 
nearer to the various stations. So 
carefully have the natives been 
trained, too, by skilled mechanics, 
that the Rev. Clement Scott, of 
Blantyre, can point to an edifice 
constructed by natives that might 
take a high place amongst English 
churches. The Rev. Dr Laws, 
M.D., at Bandawé, can boast of a 
medical practice enough to make all 
Harley Street envious—that is to 
say, if name, influence, fame, and 
thankfulness be greater desiderata 
than hard guineas. The Universities’ 
(Church of England) Mission works 
in edifying harmony with these 
men upon the lake and in their 
immediate vicinity. But here 
teaching and preaching are alone 
relied upon. The quality of the 
work is all that can possibly be 
desired; but it is not to be 
wondered at that the influence of 
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the Scots Missions in the land is 
what a wave is to a ripple in com- 
parison, when one observes the 
results of many years’ trial. 

And this leads one to remark 
that the initial mistake of the Im- 
perial British East African Com- 
pany has been of a cognate de- 
scription. It has been assumed 
that successful Indian plans would 
serve very well as patterns in cut- 
ting out African projects. As wise 
would it be to start a missionary 
enterprise on the lines suggested, 
say, by the head of the Delhi 
Mission, instead of drawing upon 
the special knowledge of a man 
like Dr Laws, who in turn has but 
elaborated the designs of Living- 
stone himself—the wisest man who 
ever entered the African wilderness. 

The presence of Captain Lugard 
and his staff in Uganda is but 
a corollary of the work done by 
British and French missionaries. 
The difficulties which beset them 
are of the gravest order. As to 
the latest complications which have 
arisen, those only who have the 
Uganda despatches in hand are 
competent to treat upon them. 
Certain it is that Lugard’s letters 
are not in the possession of those for 
whom they were written! So it is 
left to us to pick out as much as 
we can from between the lines of 
exultation which meet the eye in 
the baser sort of French and Ger- 
man newspapers. That the better 
informed journals should enter a 
dignified protest against the trans- 
parent accusations laid against 
Lugard, was only to be expected. 

A palpable attempt is being 
made to unite German and French 
sentiment against this country. 
As far as France is concerned in 
this escapade, I think it is fair to 
infer that she reckons without her 
host. Let us, however, make a 
clean breast of it. When the 
scramble for East Africa took place, 
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it was the fashion here to give way 
to unmitigated abuse of Germany 
in all her African ways. It is not 
unnatural to imagine that this must 
still be rankling in the hearts of 
the Germans in Africa, to whom it 
would be a satisfaction if they 
could embarrass British missionary 
enterprise in Uganda by quietly 
egging on French Jesuits. But 
perhaps a side-light can be turned 
on here. Captain Lugard has 
leaned heavily on the co-operation 
of the German officers at the south 
end of the lake for assistance in 
stopping the transport of arms to 
M’wanga (who is the nominee of 
the French party), and his reliance 
has been heartily reciprocated. 
Germany’s attitude towards the 
slave-trade has been of the word- 
and-a-blow order. She has done 
enough already to put us to the 
blush, though she has not been as 
many months at it as we have 
years. After weary spells of im- 
ploring our Foreign Office to send 
a gunboat to Lake Nyassa (which is 
the bull’s-eye of the slave - trade 
target), the order has been given 
for the construction of two vessels, 
but not till disaster after disaster 
to our over-weighted commissioner 
in Nyassaland has capped our im- 
portunity. Major Wissmann will 
nevertheless run us hard: his 
vessel may. yet be first in amongst 
the slavers there. But we will turn 
the light on still a little stronger, 
in order to show how Germany can 
return good for evil. 

Bishop Smythies of the Central 
African Mission has just returned 
to England from that part of the 
African coast which was most in- 
fested by slave-exporters, but is now 
under the vigilant supervision of 
Baron von Soden. The following 
paragraph is taken from a speech 
of his reported in the ‘Church 
Times’ of June 10th. The Bishop 
said that formerly 
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“he had very great fears, because the 
Germans and their policy were quite 
unknown to them when the Germans 
first came into the country, and he 
thought it was undeniable that the 
company first settling there made 
many mistakes. But he should like 
to say—and he wished it made known 
as widely as possible—that since the 
German Government had taken Chit- 
angali under its supervision, that, on 
the whole, great benefit had accrued 
to the country; and they could not 
wong too warmly of the kindness 
they had received from German in- 
fluence. ‘Always,’ continued the 
Bishop, ‘when I have gone to the 
coast, I have been hospitably enter- 
tained, without any expense, on every 
occasion, by the officials of his Im- 
perial Majesty’s Government there. 
Baron von Soden (to show the kind- 
ness and confidence which are shown 
us), though he had made a law that 
no one who flew a flag should fly it 
over the German flag, said to Mr 
Woodward, at Magila, “ You may fly 
any flag you wish—the British, if you 
like.” We have no wish to do it, but 
it shows the kindness we receive. 
We should probably have hoisted one 
of the mission flags, with a cross in 
the centre, to show a place and time 
of worship. I had to write to him . 
on a certain report about cruelty. 
He might have considered (it was the 
first time I had anything to do with 
him) that I was a meddling ecclesi- 
astic, and turned a deaf ear. He 
wrote a sympathetic letter, saying he 
made all inquiry, and, if there was 
any truth in what was believed, he 
sympathised entirely with my indig- 
nation at such a course of action. 
Then at Newala (under Mr Mercer) 
there was great trouble. There was 
a famine generally spread over the 
country ; and, driven partly, no doubt, 
by famine, one savage tribe had taken 
to cutting off the hands and commit- 
ting other outrages on people who 
came down there. Some, indeed, 
were murdered, and some carried into 
slavery. The people wanted another 
tribe to help them; but he wisely 
wrote to the German Governor, who 
came up with some Soudanese soldiers 
and called the chiefs together, and 
got them to send back people who 
who had been captured ; and he re- 
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turned to the coast (having pacified 
the country), and no one could say 
anything had been done which was 
wrong by a single soldier, or that 
they had not paid full price for their 
food. Baron von Soden has treated 
us with the greatest confidence in 
every way. I assured him that when 
I had an opportunity it was with 
pleasure, real pleasure, that I should 
tell my fellow-countrymen of the 
kindness we received from him, and 
from the officials of his Majesty’s 
Government in East Africa. I have 
never before heard an official say to 
me what the chief officer at Lindi 
said to me the other day. He said: 
“Tn the last resort, if any slave re- 
fuses to go back to his master, it is 
against my conscience to compel him 
to go back into slavery.” That is the 
first time I have heard such language 
on the part of officials. I don’t say 
all German officials would take the 
same line, but we have got so far as 
this-—no Arab is allowed to corporally 
punish his slave. He has to bring 
him before the German official, and if 
he has to be punished, he punishes 
him. I hear that seventeen Arabs 
have been hung for holding a slave- 
market. I have no doubt they were 
treated with patience, and it is a case 
of—“ As thy sword has made women 
childless, so shall thy mother be child- 
less among women.” ’” 


Contrast this with a transaction 
which took place at Zanzibar in 
August 1890, when on the Ist of 
the month our Government gave all 
slaves a chance of handing their 
masters a set price and purchasing 
their freedom, and then cancelled 
the proclamation secretly a fortnight 
afterwards, in deference to the re- 
quirements of an official’s nervous 
system! At the present moment 
a slave stands a far better chance 
of freedom at Lindi, which has 
only recently been acquired by 
Germany, than he does in islands 
which we have given Heligoland 
for, to bring them under our im- 
mediate control ! 

However I have shown quite 
enough evidence of sincerity on the 
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part of Germany to lead one to 
believe that if we for our part are 
actually in earnest in quelling the 
barbarity of Uganda, we shall have 
in our ally one whose good wishes 
will go with us, even if no better 
aid is forthcoming, and who cer- 
tainly won’t coquette with the 
French on the spot. 

But the di’emma must not be 
watered down. Urged on by the 
Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany, Lugard found in Uganda 
just that sphere which called out 
his greatest qualities—and these 
are of no mean order. Trained in 
Burmese, Afghan, and Soudanese 
campaigns (which gained for him 
the Distinguished Service Order) he 
qualified himself for African work 
by defending some of the harassed 
tribes at the north end of Lake 
Nyassa against the Arab slave- 
traders. He has barely recovered 
from the severe wounds which he 
received in a campaign that had 
nothing for him in the way of 
notice or glory, but only sheer hard 
fighting, in which a ball passed 
through both arms and his chest 
whilst he was storming a stockade. 
Once in Uganda, on behalf of the 
Company, he made treaties of 
the most important nature with 
M’wanga. The Roman Catholics 
and the “‘Protestants” were actually 
in two camps, and it took uncom- 
mon nerve and tact to keep them 
from each other’s throats. As far 
as any professions from such a 
creature can be relied upon, the 
king was attached to the Roman- 
ists. Asa specimen of what took 
place in this highly charged atmos- 
phere, let us insert a few lines from 
Blue-book No. 4, Africa, 1892, as 
published in the ‘Times’ of June 
3d. Lugard says :— 


“ Next morning, early, I found the 
whole country under arms for war. 
Masses of armed men were pouring 
in in every direction and preparing 
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for battle, being drawn up on oppo- 
site hills. I calied the principal 
chiefs (my friends), and hastily fall- 
ing in, the Soudanese I sent to the 
king’s hill, close to Kampala, with 
the Maxim, and took up a position 
there with Captain Williams. At 
my orders the chiefs sent messengers 
to the various parties to disperse, and 
I said I would open fire on any mass 
of men, no matter of what party, who 
refused to disperse. The Catholics 
were very obstinate, and all the in- 
fluence of their chiefs, who did their 
utmost, and remained with me them- 
selves while they sent messengers to 
disperse the crowds, could barely dis- 
perse them ; finally, the Soudanese, 
with fixed bayonets on the knee, and 
the Maxim ready for action, helped 
to persuade them, and the danger 
was averted without a shot. Had 
the war broken out, the result would 
have been terrible ; not a drop of 
rain had fallen for two months ; 
every house would have been burnt, 
and the Mohammedans had been 
daily reported as raiding closer and 
closer in very great force, and would 
have been in Mengo in two days. 
The king appeared really grateful, 
and announced in bwrza that he had 
never fully believed in our impar- 
tiality and professions till now, but 
now he was completely convinced 
that we had come for the sole pur- 
pose of bringing peace and order to 
his country.” 


It was a masterpiece of tactics 
when Lugard drew off these factions 
to make common cause against the 
forces of the old tribal enemy, 
Kabréga, who had inspired some 
hordes of Arabs to usurp a portion 
of Uganda. For once the natives 
seemed under control. Setting out 
in April of last year, Lugard left 
Mr de Winton and a handful of 
men to hold the fortified position 
of Kampala (which commands the 
capital, Mengo) during his absence. 
The expedition numbered some 
15,000 men, armed with nearly 
5000 rifles and guns. Taken by 
surprise, the enemy was at first fain 
to accept the terms offered by Lu- 





gard, and to give up the Sultan, 
who was at the head of the usurpers. 
The terms were eventually refused, 
and this led to a pitched battle, after 
a river had been crossed (by strat- 
egy), upon which the Moslems 
mainly reckoned for safety. The 
loss was great on both sides, but 
victory remained with Lugard’s 
troops, who, but for an outbreak of 
smallpox, and the misery incurred 
by marching at the height of the 
rainy season, would have been led 
against Kabréga himself. Lugard 
restored all prisoners to their own 
side, and Dr Macpherson spared no 
pains to show that, when the battle 
was over, his skill was available 
for friend and foe alike. 

Still acting as a British officer 
and the agent of the chartered 
Company, he entered into a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, with N’tali, 
King of Ankoli. In exchange for 
a flag of the Company, and a promise 
of friendship and protection, the 
king, for his part, promised to stop 
the importation of gunpowder from 
the south and north into British 
territory by all means in his power. 

And here is just where it seems 
to one that the position, not only of 
this country, but the I.B.E.A. Com- 
pany, in particular, is most un- 
satisfactory—to say the least of it. 
Hitherto, the public have read the 
case thus: with a charter from the 
British Government in hand, the 
Company has deputed its officers to 
make treaties, and generally to 
enter into, and take part in, the 
intricacies of native politics, in 
which their good name and fame 
are pledged up to the hilt as sig- 
natories to various undertakings. 
How then, one asks, can the charter- 
holding Company back out of en- 
gagements at a moment’s notice in 
which co-signatories have incurred 
vital responsibilities by sticking 
faithfully to their part of the bar- 
gain ? 
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It is not necessary to take such 
powerful chiefs as M’wanga and 
N’tali of Ankoli: there must be 
numerous petty chiefs living under 
the belief that they have the pro- 
tecting wing of the Company over 
them. Treaties have been sub- 
mitted to them; the contents have 
been explained. Chief after chief 
has daubed paper with an inky 
finger, and for aught we know has 
loyally carried out his part of the 
compact. 

But here is just the grave point. 
He who is on Lugard’s side is, ipso 
facto, against a whole posse of 
ruffians, who will whet every spear 
and knife in their possession for 
revenge if Lugard forsakes him. 
Surely it is of the essence of honour 
to prevent this. It is doubly a 
duty when we are dealing with 
savages before whose eyes paper 
never lay, before we took it to 
them. To some of us the disgust- 
ing ceremony of blood-brotherhood 
(which is inevitably pictured for 
us in every book of African travels) 
is a questionable proceeding upon 
the part of an English gentleman. 
But it puts the traveller through. 
The savage has signed the bond 
and keeps to it, even though the 
white man is entirely in his power. 
Now we of the charter-age reverse 
this. For us it is paper, ink, and 
seal, with a surrounding of Win- 
chesters and a sprinkling of Maxims. 
Take M’wanga’s case. If he turns 
to his Arab courtiers, they will im- 
press upon him the significance of 
what he has done. Their own be- 
lief in signed paper is prodigious, 
and, truth to tell, sometimes ad- 
vantageous. Captain Cameron drew 
bills upon the Royal Geographical 
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Society right across Africa. He 
happened to hit upon a drift of 
Arabs, and they gave him what he so 
sorely needed in exchange for drafts, 
without demur. All this wants 
thinking out by the people of this 
country before the cry “abandon 
Uganda” goes forth. It will be 
too bad if it comes to pass that a 
document issued by an Imperial 
Chartered Company as a treaty, is, 
after all, incomparably inferior to 
the leg-scratching and blood-licking 
arrangement which binds man to 
man in honest compact in the 
jungle village.} 

One has brushed aside the ac- 
cusations of the French Jesuits. 
If he: may be pardoned for saying 
so, their proverbial astuteness is 
not particularly to the front. It 
would be offensive to Captain 
Lugard, when his back is turned, 
were his friends to meet these 
foolish stories with a parade of 
his personal merits. But this may 
be carried too far as a sentiment. 
Privileged to have known Gordon 
as few knew him, and to enjoy the 
friendship of Lugard, it has been at 
times almost an amusement to me to 
note how strongly the two men pos- 
sessed some—but by no means all— 
characteristics in common. There 
is the same busy brain over details ; 
the identical contempt of adulation, 
fuss, and show ; the evident caged- 
up feeling at home ; the equal long 
breath of relief with a great enter- 
prise ahead. For the rest, one 
must ask the reader to take it on 
trust that of all the impossible men 
in this wide, wide world for Jesuit 
or “ Protestant” to try and inveigle 
or wheedle over to his particular 
side, Lugard, as a very Gallio, with 





1 By the Chartered Company’s Act of incorporation every treaty has to be 


submitted to her Majesty’s Government for approval. 


No less than seventy-six 


treaties, in which British protection is distinctly assumed, have already received 
the Foreign Office imprimatur, and there is no denying the liability assumed. 
See Blue-book, Africa, No. 4, 1892, presented to Parliament May 1892.—H. W. 
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a military commissioner’s ré/e in 
hand, would be the particular one. 

It is exceedingly probable that 
within the next month poor 
Uganda will find itself famous, or 
infamous, just as it suits one party 
or the other to deal with its history. 

But even here some may take 
the trouble to get at facts before 
they speak by reading the most 
handy books on the subject. To 
such let the ‘ Life of Mackay’ and 
the ‘Story of Uganda’ be recom- 
mended. No one can despair of 
such a people, when they see the 
“good seed of the Church” which 
the Baganda martyrs have sown in 
their own blood. 

The one thing needful is a rail- 
way to the southern shore of the 
lake. 

After weary years in the Lower 
Soudan, General Gordon was 
thoroughly convinced that in de- 
veloping the Equatorial Provinces 
the Nile must prove useless. His 
idea was to reach the Victoria 
Nyanza from the east coast ; and it 
was he who first called the atten- 
tion of the principal movers in the 
Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany to the feasibility of thus 
reaching the very heart of the 
continent. 

At any moment we may hear 
from the engineers, whom Lord 
Salisbury has equipped, where the 
real difficulty lies We know 
that to within 100 miles of the 
lake there is nothing to prevent a 
line being laid quickly and cheaply. 
But then comes a mountainous 
barrier which is being carefully 
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examined. It is mere guess-work 
to say that nature has or has not 
left a gap in it. 

With money almost unlendable, 
a Government guarantee upon a 
moderate sum, and at a moderate 
rate, would hardly provoke serious 
criticism, now that the preliminary 
survey for the Mombasa railway 
has enabled many to blare to their 
hearts’ content. From the latest 
utterances in Parliament, and on 
the eve of dissolution, it is plain 
enough that her Majesty’s present 
Government have a firm conviction 
as to what is due to Africa, and to 
Uganda in particular. Withdrawal 
finds no place in their resolve. 

Our own exertions in Great 
Britain date very far back in this 
century. Before it closes, our allies 
are coming up shoulder to shoulder 
with us in a common advance 
against a barbarism which is out 
of date in this world now. How- 
ever, be this as it may, that man 
will be venturesome who raises an 
outcry sufficient to compel any 
Government to withdraw Captain 
Lugard and his fellow-officers from 
their present task. History has 
an ugly way of repeating itself in 
Africa. The grave within it, which 
already contains so many reputa- 
tions, still lies open with room for 
more. A train of circumstances is 
already laid, which, with one touch 
of vexatious folly, might instantly 
lead to a disaster—not so very dif- 
ferent to that which occurred in 
Khartoum. 

Horace WALLER. 


June 14, 1892. 
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THE CASE FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 


Berore these pages are in the 
hands of the public, the struggle 
will have commenced upon which 
depends the question whether the 
present Governinent of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland shall be continued 
or displaced. Active politicians, 
on one side or the other, will long 
ago have determined upon their 
course of action, and made up their 
minds as to the manner in which 
their votes shall be cast at the 
coming polls. To such it would 
be useless to appeal, nor shall we 
spend precious moments in an en- 
deavour to do so. But, through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
land, there are a large number of 
persons who care but little for one 
or the other political party, but 
vote, so to speak, upon the fancy 
of the n ment, attracted by per- 


sonal predilection for particular 
candidates, impressed by eloquent 
appeals to their feelings upon spe- 
cial questions, and actuated by per- 
sonal or private rather than polit- 


ical motives. To this numerous 
class we venture to make an earnest 
appeal at the present moment. 
Never was there a time at which 
the calls of patriotism were more 
imperative, or when it was more 
incumbent upon every individual 
elector to record his vote, and to 
do so with a deep sense of the re- 
sponsibility which attaches to him 
in this discharge of constitutional 
duty. 

We have been told by the leader 
of the Opposition (and Unionists 
readily admit the fact) that amid 
the issues to be decided at the 
general election there is one which 
overshadows every other. The Irish 
question, says Mr Gladstone to the 
citizens of London, is “a tremen- 
dous impediment and obstacle,” 


which must be “cleared out of the 
way” before “rational progress” 
can be made in the attempt to 
satisfy other demands for legislation. 
This being the case, the first question 
which every elector should ask is 
one as to the best manner in which 
this desirable clearance can be 
effected. Is it by a declaration 
from the country that it has changed 
its mind since 1886, when it refused 
Mr Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill? or 
by a contrary declaration, to the 
effect that Great Britain is still of 
the same opinion, and consequently 
desires to retain in her service those 
men who have carried out her be- 
hests since the last general election ? 
The first thing, however, which will 
occur to the mind of any rational 
being who may ask himself this 
question is another of scarcely less 
importance, which has first to be 
answered. What chance is there 
that this “tremendous impediment 
and obstacle” will be “cleared out 
of the way” by placing Mr Glad- 
stone and his friends in office? The 
answer is not far to seek. In the 
previous sentence to that which we 
have already quoted from Mr Glad- 
stone’s recent speech, he speaks of 
“the length and multitude of details 
which so vast a question involves,” 
—thus clearly pointing out that if, 
being in power, he had overcome 
the initial difficulty of introducing 
a Home Rule Bill upon which 
his party could agree, the discussion 
of details would occupy no incon- 
siderable time. In point of fact, 
it is absolutely certain that if Mr 
Gladstone obtains a majority at the 
polls, Home Rule for Ireland will 
for a long period remain as a “ tre- 
mendous impediment and obstacle ” 
to all other legislation. Moreover, 
we must remember that, even if 
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a bill upon this subject could be 
passed in the space of a year by the 
new Parliament, questions must and 
would remain behind which would 
still further occupy the time of 
Parliament. 

We are not speaking now of the 
demands which would infallibly 
be made by the Irish ‘Nationalists 
for more extended powers than Mr 
Gladstone would be prepared to 
give them at present, but which, 
taking their lesson from the past, 
they would calculate upon his con- 
ceding, so soon as agitation and out- 
rage had been sufficiently deveioped. 
Nor are we alluding to the per- 
sistent and earnest opposition which 
would undoubtedly be offered to a 
Home Rule Parliament in Dublin 
by that part of Ireland in which is 
concentrated her chief prosperity 
and her most thriving population. 
Under both these heads there would 
be sufficient trouble in store to 
make the stoutest heart quail and 


the boldest spirit hesitate before 
embarking on the perilous course 
which would undoubtedly be at- 


tended with such a result. But 
even before this point had been 
raised, in the actual discussion and 
settlement of the details alluded to 
by Mr Gladstone, so much time 
would necessarily be consumed and 
so much irritation would unavoid- 
ably be occasioned, that it is certain 
beyond all doubt that it is not by 
enabling Mr Gladstone to try his 
hand at Home Rule again, that we 
can hope to clear out of the way 
the impediment to all other legis- 
lation, which, after all, was never 
an impediment of any importance 
until it was made so by Mr Glad- 
stone himself, and which will cease 
to be so any more only when Irish 
Nationalists clearly and _ surely 
understand that the country will 
not sustain or support the doctor 
who, having first introduced and 
then failed to cure the disease, asks 
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once more to be intrusted with the 
life of the patient. 

So far, therefore, as this question 
of Ireland is concerned, it is as 
clear as daylight that, if the electors 
desire to get the obstacle out of the 
way, they can only do so by 
resolutely upholding the verdict 
which they gave in 1886, and by 
declaring with an unmistakable 
voice that their mind is unchanged, 
and that it is still their determina- 
tion that Great Britain and Ireland 
shall be governed by one sovereign, 
one Parliament, and one executive 
Government. We have dwelt thus 
upon the subject of Ireland, because 
no doubt it is one which is upper- 
most in the minds of a large portion 
of the public. Nevertheless, it 
would be a grievous injustice to 
the Unionist Government to base 
their claims to the support of the 
electorate upon their Irish policy 
alone. 

Let us be clear and explicit upon 
this point. The policy of Mr Glad- 
stone towards Ireland is now, as in 
1886, a policy of concession to agi- 
tation and of truckling to whatever 
influence appears most likely to ob- 
tain for him the maximum of par- 
liamentary support. The policy of 
the Unionist Government is the 
introduction of remedial measures 
with a free and generous hand, en- 
couragement to Irishmen to help 
themselves, and to assist in the de- 
velopment of the resources of their 
own country, and all this side by 
side with a resolute determination 
to uphold and vindicate the law, 
and to maintain the supremacy of 
the Queen in Ireland as in all other 
parts of her dominions. This is a 
policy which the cuckoo-cry of 
“coercion” cannot shake and can- 
not injure. That cry reminds us 
of the more stringent coercion exer- 
cised by Mr Gladstone’s own Gov- 
ernment, when men were arrested 
and imprisoned without trial upon 
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suspicion, and the prisons of Ire- 
land were full of the victims of the 
feeble and irresolute policy which 
distinguished that miscalled Liberal 
Government. Should Mr Glad- 
stone regain office, we are threat- 
ened with a recurrence of the same 
misfortune ; but the victims are to 
be taken, not from the lawless and 
treasonable class, but from the loyal 
population of Ulster, who have 
hitherto been the best upholders 
of law and order. Coercion there 
will be, but it will be coercion of 
true and good men by those who 
have ever avowed themselves the 
enemies of Great Britain. It is idle 
to accuse the present Administration 
of having broken their pledges in 
this matter of coercion. What they 
promised was to introduce no un- 
necessary measures of coercion, but 
from first to last they declared their 
intention of taking all such steps as 
might be necessary to vindicate the 


law, and protect life and property 
in Ireland. Have they done more, 
and has not their action procured 


the desired results? If Mr Glad- 
stone had been in office, and had 
taken any different course, no man 
in his senses can doubt that crime 
and outrage would have been rife 
in Ireland to-day. In this case we 
must judge by results. Ireland has 
not for many years been so tran- 
quil, so obedient to the law, and so 
near to permanent prosperity as at 
this moment. The electors of Great 
Britain may be well assured that 
they could deal no such cruel blow 
to Ireland as to displace the pres- 
ent Government and reinstate Mr 
Gladstone. 

In such an unhappy event, mis- 
trust would again prevail, life and 
property would again be insecure, 
and the hopes of loyal and honest 
men would be dashed to the ground. 
The work of self-help, of self-com- 
mand, of self-improvement would 
be rudely stopped. The ruffian, 
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the cattle-maimer, the lawless ma- 
rauder would again come to the 
front, and there would for years to 
come be an end to that progressive 
improvement which has already 
commenced in Ireland, and which 
only wants the legitimate protection 
of the law to lead Irishmen forward 
upon the path of peaceful and pros- 
perous development. God forbid 
that the good work should now be 
stopped, and that careless votes, 
given without due consideration of 
the magnitude of the issues before 
us, should restore to the mischiev- 
ous agitator in Ireland the power 
which he had enjoyed almost with- 
out let or hindrance until the wise 
and bold legislation of Mr Balfour 
proved to the Irish people that 
there were other and safer means of 
attaining prosperity than by lending 
an ear to the seductive but deceit- 
ful harangues of the political incen- 
diary. The reign of the latter will 
be over in Ireland if the electors of 
Great Britain are true to themselves 
and to the best interests of Ireland. 
It matters much to Great Britain 
herself that Lord Salisbury should 
remain in office, but to Ireland it is 
of vital importance. Her one hope 
is in the continuance of the benefi- 
cent legislation already commenced 
by the Unionist Government, in the 
firm administration of the law, and 
in the stern refusal to tolerate or 
encourage the idea that either in 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, or Eng- 
land there can or shall be any other 
than the one Imperial Parliament. 
If the electors are firm upon these 
points, there is good hope yet for 
Ireland, and that hope undoubtedly 
and absolutely hinges upon the tri- 
umph of the Unionist Government 
at the present election. 

Before leaving the subject of Ire- 
land, however, there are two points 
of a very different nature to which 
it is right that allusion should be 
made. The first concerns the prom- 
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ised gift of Local Government to 
Treland. With regard to this point 
there is the most woful confusion 
in the mind of Gladstonian candi- 
dates, who appear to be incapable 
of distinguishing between the duties 
of a representative local body and a 
national Legislature. Their speeches 
indicate their belief that local 
bodies in Ireland should be under 
no control, whereas there is no 
local body in Great Britain which 
exists, or ought to exist, under 
similar conditions. Moreover, they 
entirely forget or ignore the past, 
and unfairly accuse the Unionist 
Government of having violated 
their promises by the introduction 
of a safeguarded measure of Local 
Government for Ireland, when their 
own leaders, by their own action 
when in office, have abundanily 
proved the necessity of safeguards 
in any such measure. Let it be 
once for all clearly admitted that 
the Unionist party promised to 
give Ireland similar laws to those 
enjoyed in Great Britain, so far as 
reason, prudence, and the security 
of the public permitted. But to 
promise similar laws is a totally 
different thing from promising tden- 
tical laws, and it is upon this fool- 
ish or wilful misconception that 
Gladstonian orators are even now 
denouncing their opponents. The 
Unionist policy in Ireland has been 
and is to give laws to Ireland simi- 
lar to those which exist in Great 
Britain — similar in their spirit, 
their scope, and their intention, 
so far as similarity can be fairly 
attempted ; but no man in his senses 
has promised or intended an im- 
possible identity of legislation, and 
the endeavour of the Gladstonians 
to convict the Unionist party of 
inconsistency and of the breaking 
of pledges, is an endeavour thor- 
oughly dishonest, and which will 
deceive no man who does not desire 
to be deceived. Lord Salisbury’s 
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Government says now exactly what 
its members, individually and col- 
lectively, said in 1886. They are 
ready and willing to develop local 
self-government in Ireland, but 
under such salutary restrictions as 
will prevent maladministration and 
oppression. They are not ready to 
grant demands which go far beyond 
the legitimate aspiration for local 
control over local administration, 
or to deprive Ireland of that fair 
share in the management of im- 
perial affairs which she has a right 
to demand whilst forming part of 
a corporate nationality with Great 
Britain, but to which she would 
forfeit her claim if she were, unhap- 
pily for herself, to be granted the 
mischievous »nd_ self-destructive 
gift of a separate National Par- 
liament. Never let it be forgotten 
that we Unionists are to the full as 
good ‘‘ Home Rulers” as our oppo- 
nents, but that the great difference 
between us consists in the fact that 
we claim that England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales are practically 
one nation, and that the Parliament 
in which all are fairly represented 
at Westminster is a Home Rule 
Parliament in the best and truest 
sense, whilst to create a separate 
Parliament in any one of the four 
would be an act of treason against 
the common unity of all. 

The second point is of a practical 
character. The Gladstonians allege 
that, whereas Ireland and Irish 
measures now occupy an undue 
portion of the time of Parliament, 
the establishment of a Home Rule 
Parliament in Dublin would obviate 
the evils caused by this undesirable 
state of affairs. In support of this 
contention, Mr Herbert Gladstone 
has been permitted to occupy half- 
a-dozen dreary pages of the current 
number of the ‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ wherein he attempts to show 
that “the handing over of Irish 
affairs to Irishmen in Ireland will 
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save at least 25 per cent of our 
national time.” Let us look a 
little more closely into this con- 
tention, which has the initial diffi- 
culty that it holds out a premium 
to agitators of every kind, who are 
told that they have only to waste 
a sufficient amount of the time of 
Parliament to establish a title to 
that which may be the object of 
their agitation. 

Mr Herbert Gladstone declares 
that “session after session, even 
though no Irish measure of first- 
class magnitude happened to be 
brought in, Irish affairs have pressed 
wearily and without intermission 
upon an overburdened House of 
Commons. Where and what is 
the remedy, short of handing over 
Irish affairs to an Irish Parliament ? 
It is certainly not to be found in Mr 
Balfour's Local Government Bill.” 
From these words it will be gathered 
that Mr Herbert Gladstone has in 
his mind some class of Irish busi- 
ness which is now transacted by 
the British Parliament, and which 
he desires to hand over, not to any 
body or bodies which could be con- 
stituted as local boards of adminis- 
tration, but to some superior body 
which is to be called a Parliament. 
Of course we cannot tell whether 
Mr H. Gladstone desires a Parlia- 
ment such as the Irish Nationalists 
desire—i.e., a Parliament free from 
all interference by the British 
Parliament—or whether he will 
be satisfied with the kind of Parlia- 
ment which alone Sir William 
Harcourt is prepared to grant to 
Ireland—namely, one which is to 
be entirely “subordinate to the 
British Parliament.” If Mr Herbert 
Gladstone desires the first, he is 
distinctly at variance with the 
leaders of the British section of 
his party, and he will only save 
national time by an abandon- 
ment of national duty for which 
they are not as yet prepared. If, 


on the other hand, he merely 
wishes for a Parliament in Ireland 
which is to be subordinate to the 
Imperial Parliament, it is a matter 
scarcely doubtful that the national 
time would still be largely occupied 
in the discussion of measures passed 
by the Irish Legislature and re- 
ferred to the Imperial Parliament 
for ratification or the reverse. This 
would, of course, be rendered still 
more certain if Irish representatives 
were allowed under the new system 
to sit also at Westminster. We 
cannot get away from the fact that 
Irish Nationalists have again and 
again made legislative demands 
which the Imperial Parliament 
have refused to entertain. Should 
such demands be made under Home 
Rule by a subordinate Irish Par- 
liament, they will simply come on 
as they do now, for discussion at 
Westminster, but their rejection, 
if not more difficult, will be more 
disagreeable when they come with 
the impress of the Legislature of 
Ireland. Should they, on the other 
hand, be made by a Parliament free 
from the control of the Imperial 
Legislature, a state of feeling would 
be roused which would be more 
dangerous to the interests of the 
empire than even the waste of 
national time. The more the 
question is considered, the more 
clearly and certainly will it appear 
that Ireland cannot have a separate 
Parliament unless she is to be con- 
sidered as a separate nation, and 
a separate nation from Great Britain 
she never can be, unless and until 
the British empire is destroyed. 
But is it so certain that the 
removal of Irish business, or of 
Irish members, or of both together, 
would bring about the enormous 
saving of national time contem- 
plated by Mr Herbert Gladstone? 
This impulsive young gentleman 
does scant justice to the obstructive 
powers of Scottish, Welsh, and 
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even of certain English members, 
when he attributes so much of the 
waste of national time to the 
“ numberless speeches by Irish 
members on British and imperial 
matters for strategic purposes.” 
During the last session it must 
be admitted that several Scottish 
members have amply vindicated 
their claims to be bores of the 
firs; magnitude, and wasters of 
national time beyond their fel- 
lows; whilst the Clergy Discip- 
line Bill has proved the similar 
capacity for boredom of some at 
least of the representatives of 
Wales. In this latter case, indeed, 
the fact that, at a critical period of 
the session, three utterly insigni- 
ficant Welsh members, bridling and 
pluming themselves with as much 
self-conceit as the three tailors of 
Tooley Street, should have been 
able to clog and delay the working 
of the legislative machine, should 
have suggested to Mr Herbert 
Gladstone that the waste of time 
of which he complains arises in a 
great measure from causes utterly 
apart from tbe refusal of the 
country to divide the Imperial 
Parliament into two or more 
separate bodies. Irishmen have 
doubtless obstructed for “strategic ” 
reasons ; but similar reasons may 
hereafter actuate any number of 
members who aim at some special 
legislative object, and the removal 
of one will only make room for 
another body of obstructionists. 
The root of the evil lies deeper, 
and is to be discovered in the 
gradual growth of democratic feel- 
ing to which our democratic legis- 
lation has given birth. It is to be 
feared that many men do not come 
to Parliament now to do the na- 
tion’s work, but to satisfy their own 
ambition and to glorify themselves 
in the eyes of their constituents. 
They find their account in so 
doing ; and so perverted and mis- 
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led is the current of popular feeling 
by the deleterious teaching of a 
local party press, that it is quite 
possible that even the three Welsh 
members who have so recently 
offended against every canon of 
good taste, good sense, and parlia- 
mentary decorum, may find them- 
selves exalted into heroes at home, 
and will presently crow upon their 
own dunghills with unalloyed 
satisfaction. These men speedily 
find imitators: the removal of Irish 
business from the House of Com- 
mons, which could, as we have 
shown, be at best but a tem- 
porary expedient, would bring the 
bores of other nationalities more 
and more to the front, and we 
should soon find that we had gained 
nothing by attempting to divest 
the Imperial Parliament of a part 
of its duties Mr H. Gladstone 
speaks of the “unnatural method 
of forcing Irish members to come 
to Westminster to criticise the 
action of a policeman in Donegal,” 
overlooking the fact that it is the 
Irish members who force them- 
selves to bring such questions be- 
fore the House of Commons; and 
that if they are so brought, when 
in fact they are utterly trifling and 
frivolous, such a state of things 
is mainly due to the party which 
for the past six years has thought 
no matter too frivolous to be made 


the subject of an attack upon her 


Majesty’s Government, and has 
constantly encouraged the Irish 
members in their “strategic pur- 
oses.” 

Mr Gladstone may pile statistics 
upon statistics to prove, what we 
all know, that a large amount of 
time has for six years past been 
wasted upon Irish business: but, 
in the first place, he forgets that 
it is the leader of the Gladstonian 
party to whom we owe it that such 
has been the case; and, in the 
second place, he puts out of sight 
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the fact that a double discussion of 
Irish affairs—first in Dublin and 
then in Westminster — would 
scarcely promote that economy of 
national time at which, no doubt, 
he sincerely aims. The electors of 
Great Britain may rest assured 
that the way to save time is not to 
concede separate Parliaments to the 
Irish, Scottish, or Welsh, who at 
present, by their collective strength, 
joined to the power of England, con- 
stitute our united Legislature, but 
rather to encourage and urge the 
latter to govern itself with a firmer 
and stronger hand, and to boldly 
decline to be insulted by the intro- 
duction of frivolous subjects, or 
compelled to listen to irresponsible 
and empty-headed nobodies, to the 
great and intolerable waste of na- 
tional time. Should Mr Gladstone 
unhappily be restored to power, 
these men and these subjects will 
be again to the front, because the 
constitution of the Gladstonian 
party compels the leaders of the 
latter to cringe before the crotchet- 
mongers of which it is composed. 
If, on the other hand, the good 
sense of the country retains the 
present Government in office, the 
aptitude which they have already 
shown for practical legislation, and 
their determination to resist the 
crotchet-mongers and bores of the 
House of Commons, give good hope 
that, under the able and vigorous 
leadership of Mr Balfour, that 
august assembly may prove itself 
capable of ridding itself of the in- 
cubus of boredom, and of dealing in 
a practical manner with the social 
problems which still await solution. 

It is not, however, either upon 
the case of Ireland or upon the 
management of the House of Com- 
mons that the claims of the Union- 
ist Government can alone be sup- 
ported. We ask the electors to 


look round for themselves, and con- 
sider what they would lose or gain 


by the substitution of a Gladston- 
ian Government for that of Lord 
Salisbury. It is a fact generally 
recognised that the foreign relations 
of our country were never in a 
more satisfactory condition, nor did 
she ever stand in a better position, 
or possessed of greater weight in 
the councils of continental Europe. 
The electors cannot have forgotten 
how different was the case during 
the Administrations of Mr Gladstone 
—how uncertain was the feeling 
from day to day—how small the 
amount of confidence at home, and 
how unpleasant the position of Eng- 
lish travellers on the Continent, ex- 
posed as they were to the constant 
reiteration of remarks depreciatory 
of their country and her rulers. 
The wisdom, calm good sense, and 
firm conduct of Lord Salisbury have 
changed all this. Great Britain is 
now everywhere spoken of by for- 
eign nations with consideration and 
respect, whilst the best proof of 
Lord Salisbury’s success is to be 
found in the fact that his political 
opponents have been unable to find 
one single case in which they could 
successfully challenge in Parlia- 
ment his conduct of foreign affairs. 
In the difficult negotiations with 
America concerning disputed fishery 
questions, in his dealings with 
Russian encroachments on the con- 
fines of Northern India, in his 
watchful observation of gathering 
troubles in China, in his firm and 
careful stewardship of Egypt, and 
in his sagacious and statesmanlike 
conduct of every question of foreign 
affairs which has arisen since his 
accession to office,—Lord Salisbury 
has beyond all question impressed 
Europe with the belief that British 
diplomacy is being directed by a 
firm and far-reaching hand. 

But if, upon the subject of 
foreign affairs, Lord Salisbury’s 
Government can so well afford to 
be contrasted with the Gladstone 
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Government which preceded it, 
the same may be said as truly and 
as emphatically when we come to 
consider the administration of 
home affairs. The electors will 
do well to remember the bitter 
complaints of the inefficiency of 
the army and navy, which were so 
rife at the conclusion of Mr Glad- 
stone’s last Ministry. Such com- 
plaints will always be heard in a 
country where every sixpence of 
expenditure is closely and vigilantly 
scrutinised by the representatives 
of the people. The hands of a 
Minister at the head of the “great 
spending departments” are to a 
great extent tied, and he is obliged 
to exercise much caution and self- 
restraint in his endeavours to main- 
tain and increase the efficiency of 
the service with which he is con- 
cerned. Therefore it is that officers 
of both services are constantly found 
denouncing the Ministers respon- 
sible for the management of the 
Army and Navy Departments for 
some supposed administrative mis- 
take or neglect. Lord George 
Hamilton and Mr Stanhope have 
not been exempt from such attacks, 
and yet, without undue increase of 
army or navy Estimates, both navy 
and army stand in a position far 
more satisfactory than that which 
they occupied when the present 
Government succeeded to office. 
Take again the financial condi- 
tion of the country. Again and 
again have assaults been made 
against Mr Goschen and his fin- 
ance, and again and again have we 
been assured that neither the one 
nor the other would be able to 
stand against the attack. But, 
somehow or other, all this tall talk 
has come to nothing. The electors 
need not trouble themselves to 
read the ponderous denunciations 
of Sir William Harcourt or the 
laboured dissertations of Mr Fow- 
ler. Let them only keep these un- 
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doubted facts before their eyes: 
First, that whereas the income-tax 
was raised from 5d. to 8d. by Mr 
Gladstone’s Government, it has 
been lowered from 8d. to 6d. by 
Mr Goschen during Lord Salis- 
bury’s Administration. Secondly, 
that Mr Goschen has undertaken 
and successfully carried through a 
great conversion of stock, in the 
attempt to do which his predeces- 
sor in Mr Gladstone’s Government 
had entirely failed, and by which 
many millions have been saved to 
the country. It is true that Glad- 
stonians reply to this statement by 
the allegation that Mr Goschen 
received advice and assistance from 
the bankers and merchants of the 
City of London which was denied 
to Mr Childers; but if this be so, 
the electors may well ask them- 
selves whether it is not better to 
have in office a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who is so fortunate as 
to possess the confidence of the 
financial and commercial authori- 
ties, rather than one who has failed 
to obtain it. Nor is this all for 
which the electors have to thank 
Mr Goschen. By his skilful man- 
agement of our financial affairs, 
the necessary reforms in army and 
navy, the establishment of the new 
county councils, the assistance 
given to local rates, and, above all, 
the great boon to the agricultural 
labourer of free education, have 
been effected and given without 
any addition to the general taxa- 
tion of the country; and simul- 
taneously with the reduction of 
the income-tax to which we have 
already alluded, the duties upon 
tea, tobacco, and houses have all 
been reduced, and there has been 
a lightening of the burden of tax- 
ation wherever it has been possible 
to accomplish it. And how has 
Mr Goschen been able to accom- 
plish this feat? It is because we 
have none of those wars into which, 
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somehow or other, Mr Gladstone 
has the knack of bringing us, but 
peace abroad has enabled us to 
spend our money in alleviating tax- 
ation at home. Surely it would be 
little less than madness on the 
part of the electors to drive Mr 
Goschen from office, and to sub- 
stitute for his wise control of our 
finances the mismanagement which 
would probably follow if that con- 
trol were placed in the hands of 
any of those lieutenants of Mr 
Gladstone who have given no 
evidence of financial ability, and 
who could not expect to command 
the confidence of the commercial 
public. Nothing, indeed, is more 
remarkable at the present moment 
than the unanimity with whichevery 
person acquainted with the subject 
predicts a heavy fall in public se- 
curities in the event of the success 
of the Gladstonian party. No mat- 
ter to what party a man himself 
may belong—ask him, apart from 
political opinions, what is likely to 
be the financial result of the elec- 
tions, and he will frankly tell you 
that the defeat of Lord Salisbury’s 
Government would be disastrous in 
its effect upon public confidence in 
the public securities, and that a 
‘* general fall all round” would al- 
most certainly follow. This is no 
light matter in a commercial coun- 
try such as our own. It is a 
happy thing to have in office a 
Government which inspires the 
financial world with a feeling of 
safety, and commands the con- 
fidence of the general public. It is 
not too much to say that the dis- 
placement of Lord Salisbury’s Gov- 
ernment would give rise to a feel- 
ing of insecurity most mischievous 
to the trading and commercial com- 
munity, and that this alone should 
inspire every patriotic elector to 
hurry to the poll in order to avert 
that which would be nothing less 
than a national disaster. 
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Upon the Colonial administra- 
tion of Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment we bestow the highest praise 
when we recall the paucity of oc- 
casions upon which the conduct of 
that administration has been chal- 
lenged in Parliament. Lord Knuts- 
ford, having had long training in 
the Colonial Office at home, has 
known how to steer the safe mid- 
dle course between fussy interfer- 
ence with Colonial affairs on the 
one hand, and ill-judged lukewarm- 
ness as to those affairs on the 
other. The experience and wisdom 
of Sir Robert Herbert (whose re- 
tirement from the public service is 
so greatly deplored by all who knew 
his official capacity) have doubtless 
stood his chief in good stead; but 
able men remain behind, and there 
is no fear of any interruption in 
that steady and well-balanced line 
of Colonial policy which has done 
so much credit to the conduct of 
the department during Lord Salis- 
bury’s tenure of office. Those who 
have to decide the issues of the pre- 
sent election will bear in mind the 
complaints of the colonists in South 
Africa, in Australia, and in other 
parts of our Colonial empire during 
Mr Gladstone’s Government, and 
will surely pause before they give 
their votes in a direction which 
would render probable the re- 
currence of such complaints, and 
at the same time ignore the good 
service which has been rendered 
by the present Government in the 
continuity of a wise and sympa- 
thetic policy towards our colonists 
in every part of the world. 

But, great as are the claims of 
Lord Salisbury’s Government upon 
the points which we have already 
noticed, perhaps their greatest claim 
to the support of the electorate rests, 
next to their Irish policy, upon their 
wise and liberal treatment of the 
subjects which have come before 
them under the head of “ Home 
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Legislation.” It should be borne 
in mind that of late years a vast 
and perceptible change has come 
over the political horizon, and one 
of our greatest dangers exists in 
the confusion of party names and 
party organisations which has natu- 
rally followed such a transmutation. 
There is no more in this country a 
party of progress or a party of re- 
action. It is true enough that the 
Gladstonian party labour continu- 
ally to convince mankind of the 
contrary, and urge the electors to 
believe them against the evidence 
of their own eyes and ears, and in 
defiance of their own understand- 
ings. In spite of their idle clamour, 
and worse than idle attempts to 
monopolise the title of Liberal 
or Progressive, or whatever else 
implies a readiness to advance boldly 
upon the path of popular improve- 
ment, the British public is not to 
be any longer hoodwinked by this 
miserable fiction. Since Mr Dis- 
raeli established that household 
suffrage in boroughs of which the 
extension to county constituencies 
was the certain and natural se- 
quence, no one has been honestly 
able to claim for Mr Disraeli’s op- 
ponents a monopoly of the desire to 
extend popular rights and to satisfy 
popular demands. The only real 
difference between the two parties 
upon this point is, that the Conser- 
vative and Unionist party move 
with greater caution and more cir- 
cumspection than their opponents, 
desiring in the first place to be well 
assured of the reality and strength 
of any alleged popular demand, and 
in the next place to satisfy such de- 
mand, if it exists, in the best possible 
manner. It may often happen that 
a demand which receives a large 
amount ef popular support is still 
one which is not ripe for legislation, 
and the granting of which could not 
fail to do mischief to the very per- 
sons who demand it, unless it was 
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preceded by careful and thorough 
investigation of the whole subject. 
Those remarks are specially applica- 
ble to the many questions concern- 
ing that most important subject— 
the relations between capital and 
labour. Take, for example, the 
eight hours question, one of the 
most delicate nature, affecting in a 
different manner different trades 
and occupations, and upon which 
various opinions are entertained by 
employed as well as employers 
throughout the country. The man- 
ner in which the advocates of the 
eight hours movement have been 
dealt with by the leaders of the 
two political parties is somewhat 
typical of what has already been, 
and of what would occur again if 
Mr Gladstone should unhapily once 
more hold the reins of power. The 
Unionist leaders, Lord Salisbury 
and Mr Balfour, recognising the 
right of the representatives of large 
bodies of working men to learn the 
views of statesmen and politicians 
upon a question of such intense 
interest to all concerned, did not for 
one moment hesitate to grant an 
interview to those representatives, 
and frankly to point out to them 
the difficulties which lay in their 
path, and the necessity of grave and 
careful consideration of the whole 
subject before proceeding to legisla- 
tive action. There was no attempt 
on the part of the Unionist leaders 
to wheedle or cajole those whom 
they met, to flatter their intelligence, 
to conceal the difficulties which they 
foresaw, or by implied acquiescence 
in their demands to bid for their 
support, valuable as it must be, at 
the coming elections. The men 
were received with civility—were 
listened to with respect and atten- 
tion, and must have left Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr Balfour with the con- 
viction that at least they had been 
dealing with straightforward and 
honest men, who were ready to con- 
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sult most fully the wants and wishes 
of the operative classes, but who 
would pledge themselves to nothing 
which had not been absolutely 
threshed out and discussed in all 
its bearings, and who, above all, 
would do nothing for the mere pur- 
pose of catching votes and securing 
political support. 

Now look on the other side of 
the picture. Mr Gladstone saw at 
once the difficulty into which he 
might be brought by being pressed 
upon the eight hours question at 
this particular juncture of public 
affairs. He therefore wrote a letter 
which everybody understood to be 
a refusal to receive a deputation 
upon the subject, and which cer- 
tainly declared his opinion that no 
interview with such a deputation 
could be attended with any good 
results. Such a refusal was doubt- 
less to be excused, and, not holding 
an official position, Mr Gladstone 
might well have been forgiven for 
declining to be “drawn” upon the 
subject. But the astute managers 
of his party soon perceived that a 
tactical error had been committed, 
and that for the leader of the Glad- 
stonian party to refuse to grant to 
the advocates of the eight hours 
movement the interview which had 
been so freely granted by the 
Unionist leaders would be fraught 
with evil consequences to Glad- 
stonian candidates ir “ working 
men’s constituencies” at the dis- 
solution. So Mr Gladstone had to 
“climb down.” First there ap- 
peared a note, in which he pointed 
out the usual loop-hole in his letter 
of refusal—namely, that he required 
more information; and after the 
Labour Federation had declined to 
afford him any special information, 
he “climbed down”’ still further, 
announced that he had acquired the 
necessary information, and that, 
after all, he would receive a deputa- 
tion upon the 16th June! Whether 
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the promises or half-promises made 
upon this occasion will serve their 
double purpose—first, of persuading 
the deputation that Mr Gladstone 
never meant to deny them an inter- 
view ; and, secondly, of inducing 
them to support him at the polls, is 
more than can be safely prophesied 
at the moment. It must be frank- 
ly conceded that Mr Gladstone re- 
fused to commit himself to the 
“eight hours movement,” although 
he went so far as to wish them 
“ God-speed” if they were satisfied 
that this question ought to have 
precedence of any other. He de- 
clared, however, in the most ex- 
plicit manner, that everything must 
give way to the Irish question. 
Working-men electors, therefore, 
will do well to remember that, in 
the event of Mr Gladstone’s return 
to power, the eight hours question, 
like the labourers’ allotment question 
in 1886, will have to be laid aside 
until Home Rule has been dis- 
cussed and decided, and as the 
Gladstonians themselves acknow- 
ledge that two years at least would 
be required for this purpose, the 
victory of Mr Gladstone at the polls 
would certainly postpone for that 
period all labour questions, and 
many other objects of legislation 
which interest the people of Great 
Britain. If the British workman 
desires that questions which affect 
his condition and welfare should be 
speedily and fairly discussed, let 
him assist the Unionist party in 
putting an end, once for all, to the 
Home Rule trouble, for which the 
Gladstonians are responsible, and 
which is the greatest political hum- 
bug which the world of British 
and Irish politicians has ever yet 
beheld. 

Nor need the working men doubt 
the ability or the goodwill of Lord 
Salisbury’s Government to deal with 
these questions. The orators and 
scribes of the Gladstonian party 
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have vainly though persistently 
endeavoured to misrepresent the 
action as well as the motives of 
their opponents. Lying is a weapon 
which seems to come easy to those 
whose mission appears to be to 
damage the Unionist Government 
at any price, and by any means. 
But truth is strong, and will pre- 
vail. Who has established local 
government in Great Britain? The 
Unionist Government. Who have 
announced their intention of ex- 
panding the measure already granted 
by the establishment of district 
councils, with any other improve- 
ments suggested by experience? 
Again we reply — the Unionist 
Government ; and we may add that 
the expansion would have already 
taken place but for the shameful 
waste of national time by the repre- 
sentatives of loquacity and boredom, 
who have been so little restrained 
by the Gladstonian leaders. So 
true it is that the Unionist party 
is the party of practical legislation 
—their opponents the party of 
empty promises. There doubtless 
remain political problems to be 
solved, and of these we would only 
say, in general terms, that the pres- 
ent Government have shown every 
readiness to extend popular rights 
and to consult public opinion, and 
that they deserve the confidence of 
the electorate all the more because 
they have the manliness to insist 
upon due consideration and discus- 
sion being given to every question, 
and refuse to bid for a cheap popu- 
larity by pledging themselves to 
support measures which have not 
passed through that necessary or- 
deal. Lord Salisbury’s Government 


has not given encouragement to 
legislation upon subjects not yet 
ripe for legislation ; but even if this 
be so, those who desire to see such 
subjects speedily dealt with may 
rest assured that their only chance 
lies in the success of the Unionist 
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party at the polls, and the retention 
in office of Ministers who refuse to 
allow the subject of Home Rule to 
postpone all useful legislation for 
England, Scotland, or Ireland. 

It is indeed high time that the 
electors of Great Britain woke up 
to the gigantic humbug of Home 
Rule, in the pretended support of 
which the Gladstonian contingent 
and the Irish Nationalists march 
together in an alliance which can- 
not fail to burst and disappear as 
soon as they have the power to 
attempt and feel the necessity of 
attempting constructive legislation 
upon the subject. Their differences 
are sufficient to place them wide as 
the poles asunder, and are only 
concealed in order that they may 
secure the spoils of victory. Let 
sober-minded British electors lay 
this to heart. It cannot be too 
often repeated that the Irish Nation- 
alists to this hour demand an 
‘Trish Parliament free from the 
control of the British Parliament,” 
whilst official Gladstonianism has 
declared itself only prepared to 
grant a Parliament “ subordinate in 
every respect to the British Parlia- 
ment.” How, then, can the two 
factions honestly combine in the 
promotion of any measure of Home 
Rule? They advance to the battle 
of the polls, well knowing that the 
differences between them are irre- 
concilable, but trusting to over- 
throw the Unionist Government 
by specious misrepresentations and 
a studied refusal to descend so far 
from generalities to particulars as 
to tell us any intelligible principle 
upon which their Home Rule Bill 
is to be based. One thing alone is 
certain, namely, that the attempt to 
establish an Irish Parliament in 
Dublin will be an attempt to hand 
over the government of Ireland to 
the priests and their nominees. 
Such an attempt can have but one 
result. Religious animosities will 
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be aroused and embittered, and 
that at a time when the remedial 
measures introduced by the Govern- 
ment without reference to the 
religious belief of those who were 
to be benefited, and the develop- 
ment of Ireland’s resources by the 
beneficent legislation of Mr Balfour, 
had done much to soften the 
asperities between creed and creed, 
and had given rise to hopes that 
the bitter warfare between Catholic 
and Protestant was about to become 
a thing of the past. Let the 
electors of Great Britain remember 
that they have long ago set their 
faces against the abuses of Protestant 
ascendancy in Ireland, and surely 
they will never consent to replace 
it by a Catholic ascendancy which 
can hardly fail to bring about a 
state of things which no lover of 
religion or of peace can desire to 
see. 

If the issue of the general elec- 
tion should place the Gladstonian 
party in office, dependent as they 
must be upon the vote of the Irish 
Nationalists, Ireland will practically 
be ruled, not by Mr Gladstone or 
Lord Spencer, but by Tim Healy, 
and the priests who direct the po- 
litical action of that patriotic agita- 
tor. No Protestant Churchman, or 
Nonconformist, can desire such a 
consummation of mischief as would 
inevitably follow : no good Catholic 
can desire it, since the Irish priests 
who patronise Tim Healy and his 
crew are precisely those who have 
defied the authority of the Holy 
See, and refused to obey the man- 
date of their own Pontiff, when 
that mandate forbade wrong and 
robbery, and inculcated the most 
ordinary principles of morality and 
justice. These principles were in- 


compatible with the Plan of Cam- 
paign, and those other illegal prac- 
tices by which Nationalist agitators 
were carrying on the battle against 
law and order; and their only ex- 
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cuse for disregarding the teaching 
of their own Church, was the prac- 
tical encouragement given them by 
Mr Gladstone and his colleagues. 
It is to such men that the electors 
of Great Britain will hand over the 
government of Ireland if they give 
their votes to the supporters of Mr 
Gladstone. It is hard to believe 
that they will do so, and it is still 
harder to believe that the Protest- 
ant Nonconformists of Great Britain 
will shut their eyes and close their 
ears to the appeal which has recent- 
ly been addressed to them by their 
brethren in Ireland. “ Zhe whole 
body of Irish Protestants,” says this 
appeal (which has been signed by 
the enormous majority of Irish: 
Nonconformist ministers), “ are 
practically unanimous in their de- 
sire to continue to be governed 
with their British brethren by the 
Imperial Parliament, and _ they 
dread and deprecate the being 
placed in any respect under the 
power of a separate Irish Parlia- 
ment.” They declare their belief 
that “no guarantees, moral or 
material, can be devised, which will 
guard the rights of the Protestant 
ministers which are _ scattered 
throughout Ireland against the en- 
croachments of a Roman Catholic 
majority endowed with legislative 
and executive powers, and directed 
by their clergy.” 

Is it possible that the Noncon- 
formists of England and Scotland 
can be deaf to this appeal? Is it 
possible that the blind worship of 
one statesman (whose legislation 
with regard to Ireland has failed 
again and again), and the desire 
for a momentary party triumph, 
can lead ~ British Nonconformists 
to be guilty of the crimes of de- 
sertion and betrayal which will 
assuredly lie at their door if they 
neglect the appeal made to them 
in such forcible terms by their 
Irish brethren ? 
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Some Nonconformists may in- 
deed be misled by the hope that 
Mr Gladstone’s advent to power 
would be a blow at the Established 
Churches of Great Britain. Such 
would indeed beyond all doubt be 
the case—Mr Gladstone has swal- 
lowed the pill of Disestablishment 
as regards the Scottish Church and 
the Church in Wales, and is ready 
to open his mouth to perform the 
same feat as regards the Church in 
England as soon as political exi- 
gency renders it expedient for him 
todoso. But Scottish and English 
Nonconformists may rest assured 
that their gain by Disestablishment 
would be as nothing compared with 
the loss they will sustain in public 
opinion if they now incur the shame 
of deserting their Irish brethren, 
and handing them over to the 
tender mercies of the priests. If 
they desire to bring about Dis- 
establishment, let them show to 
the world that Establishment is 
not needed to make men unite to- 
gether in a common cause such as 
is to-day the cause of the Irish 
Nonconformists ; but if the ques- 
tion of Disestablishment be al- 
lowed at the present moment to 
separate British and Irish Noncon- 
formists in the face of a common 
enemy, it will have wrought more 
evil to their future than any Estab- 
lishment that ever existed. The 
British Nonconformists are on their 
trial to-day, and shame will indeed 
rest upon them if they do not shake 
themselves free from Gladstonian 
fetters and fallacies, and come bold- 
ly to the rescue of their Irish 
brethren. The appeal from Ulster, 
however, does not come from Non- 
conformists alone. The magnificent 
and unparalleled demonstration 
which took place on the 17th June 
afforded ample evidence of the fact 
that Ulster-men of all religious 
creeds and of all classes are com- 
bined in their determination to 
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resist the fatal and cruel policy of 
Mr Gladstone. The insinuation of 
Mr Gladstone that “only fools and 
rogues” could adopt the plan of 
resistance to ruinous legislation has 
only served to strengthen the reso- 
lution of those whose representatives 
assembled at Belfast upon the occa- 
sion in question. Every one who 
reads the account of the proceedings 
will be impressed by the calm quiet 
firmness which was evinced by the 
speakers, their recognition of the 
responsibility which rested upon 
them, and their single - minded 
desire to bury in oblivion the minor 
differences of the past, in order to 
secure unity of action against the 
threatened evil. The men of Ulster 
want no separation from the Im- 
perial Parliament ; they demand no 
executive save the British Govern- 
ment; they ask to be called upon 
to submit to no authority save that 
of their Queen. Let them, how- 
ever, take to their hearts one word 
of kindly warning. The one an- 
swer to their demonstration which 
is made by their Gladstonian en- 
emies is one which has a certain 
weight—namely, that all the con- 
stituencies of Ulster which were 
represented at the demonstration 
return to Parliament seventeen 
“ Nationalists” and only fifteen 
Unionist members, and that the 
demonstration, therefore, was the 
demonstration of a minority. Let 
it be the work of Ulster-men to 
alter this state of things at the 
coming election, and no more to 
suffer this reproach to be cast in 
their teeth. Let them rally to a 
man on behalf of Unionist candi- 
dates, so that their enemies may 
themselves be obliged to admit that 
the voice of Ulster has spoken at 
last with no uncertain sound. Let 
an unmistakable answer be given 
to the gibes and jeers which Mr 
Gladstone and his lieutenants have 
poured upon the Ulster movement. 
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Let no man doubt that the issue to 
Ulster is of a vital importance, and 
that abstention from the poll now 
will be an act of treason to Ulster. 
And one more consideration should 
be in the minds of the electors. 
Let no man comfort himself with 
the thought or the belief that Mr 
Gladstone’s own personal influence 
can or will secure moderation in 
the Irish demands, or conciliation 
in the administration of the powers 
with which Home Rule would in- 
vest the priests and their nominees. 
Mr Gladstone’s personal influence 
has palpably faded, and his power 
to restrain any section of his follow- 
ers has practically disappeared. The 
truth of this remark has been clearly 
evidenced during the recent ses- 
sion, when again and again Mr 
Gladstone’s advice to his turbulent 
followers has been scornfully re- 
jected, and his authority entirely 
set at nought. It was but the 
other day that a flagrant example 
was given of the pitiable condition 
of the Gladstonian party, when the 
few insignificant Welsh members, 
of whom mention has been already 
made, resisted and browbeat Mr 
Gladstone in the Select Committee 
upon the Clergy Discipline Bill, 
and even when that bill had been 
reported to the House, continued to 
defy with contempt the advice of 
their leader. It is but too true 
that the lesson which Mr Gladstone 
has taught of weak concession to 
agitation, and a pitiful display of 
timidity in the presence of bluster, 
has been so well learned by his fol- 
lowers, that there is amongst them 
an opinion, amounting to a positive 
conviction, that the “Grand Old 
Man ” is certain to yield any point 
and any principle, if the pressure 
be only sufficiently great to imperil 
his political position. When we 
consider fora moment the motley 
character of his supporters, and the 
amount of pressure which can at 
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any time be brought by the many 
different sections of which his 
party is constituted, we cannot but 
feel that no reliance whatever is to 
be placed upon Mr Gladstone’s per- 
sonal authority to restrain or mod- 
erate their parliamentary action. 
Once more, then, let us impress 
upon that large body of electors 
who are not political partisans to 
an extent which confuses their 
judgment, that they have now an 
opportunity in their hands which 
may never occur again. We have 
at this moment a Government 
which is ready to advance upon the 
path of progress wherever progress 
can be shown to be improvement. 
We have a Prime Minister who 
has gained general confidence by 
his management of the department 
specially under his care, and whose 
home policy has shown his earnest 
desire, whilst keeping ever in view 
the necessity of preserving the bal- 
ance of power provided by our 
constitutional system, to extend 
popular rights wherever the exten- 
sion is demanded by the continu- 
ous and necessary development of 
our free representative institutions. 
Under his wise Government we 
have as a country maintained a 
position amid the other nations of 
the world which is largely due to 
that spirit of confidence which has 
been and is inspired by the know- 
ledge that Great Britain is ruled by 
Ministers who have confidence in 
themselves and in their country. 
To sweep away such a Govern- 
ment would indeed be a fatal mis- 
take. The reign of experimental 
legislation by a Cabinet of charlatans 
is precisely the danger which besets 
such a constitution as our own. 
That is the danger which we have 
to apprehend from a Gladstonian 
success. Nor can the danger well 
be exaggerated. We have shown 
again and again that, so far as con- 
cerns their great panacea for the 
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woes of Ireland, their proposal is no 
panacea atall. It is the recurrence, 
under circumstances infinitely less 
encouraging, of the miserable failure 
which attended the establishment 
of Grattan’s Parliament, and it would 
not to any perceptible degree, if at 
all, diminish the quantity of discus- 
sions upon Irish affairs which would 
still occupy the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. On the other hand, it would 
strike a terrible blow at the main- 
tenance of law and order in Ireland, 
it would again let loose the spirit 
of outrage and evil-doing, and 
hand over the law-abiding and 
loyal population of Ireland to the 
tender mercies of the Dillons 
and the Davitts, whose experience 
of the inside of Irish prisons has 
hardly qualified them to be in- 
trusted with the control of the 
guardians of the law, or to guide 
the destinies of the country upon 
which their agitation has inflicted 
so much misfortune. What the 
electors have really to determine is, 
whether Ireland shall continue to 
be an integral part of the home 
empire, and shall enjoy that real 
Home Rule which she at present 
enjoys equally with England, Scot- 
land, and Wales; or whether the 
majority of her population—being, 
of course, a small minority of the 
population of Great Britain and 
Ireland together—shall be allowed 
to break away from Great Britain 
so far as concerns her parliamentary 
constitution, and be dealt with as 
if she were what she emphatically 
is not,—namely, a distant colony, 
separated from Great Britain by 
thousands of miles. 

Again we repeat, our present 
Imperial Parliament is nothing 
more nor less than a Home Rule 
Parliament ; but we differ from our 
Gladstonian opponents in that we 
consider Ireland as part of our 
home country, whilst they seek to 
deal with her as a separate nation, 
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and dare to call our Home Gov- 
ernment in Ireland by the false 
and misleading title of “a foreign 
executive.” What need we add 
more? the choice lies before the 
electors to-day. On the one side, 
base concession to agitation, fer- 
vent appeal to claptrap, promises 
made only to be broken as hereto- 
fore, utter disregard of the glorious 
struggles of the past, out of which 
has risen our united empire; at- 
tempts to cajole the masses, to en- 
tice the crotchet-mongers, and to 
take advantage of any momentary 
popularity which may serve to fill 
their sails and waft them to the 
wished-for haven of office. This 
is the Gladstonian position, and 
their difficulty in finding a prin- 
ciple or a pretext upon which they 
can appeal to popular feeling is 
evidenced by their attempt to raise 
an outcry against the Government 
with respect to the day of dissolu- 
tion. They have discovered, or 
affect to have discovered, that 
Saturday is the day upon which 
the working-men electors can most 
easily vote, and they accuse the 
Government of seeking to prevent 
polls being taken on a Saturday. 
They utierly ignore two facts : first, 
that Saturday is the most incon- 
venient day for small tradesmen ; 
and secondly, that as regards the 
families of working men themselves, 
inasmuch as a very large portion 
of our ‘‘ working” population “ do 
their shopping ” on a Saturday, the 
taking of the poll on that day, and 
the turmoil of an election, would 
interfere with their habits and in- 
terrupt their business far more than 
a different arrangement. For the 
working man’s sake the hours of 
polling have rightly been extended 
to eight o’clock ; and as a matter of 
fact there are very few who cannot, 
if they so desire, record their votes 
in going to their morning’s work, 
during the dinner-hour, or after 
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work before eight o’clock. The ob- 
jection is one too flimsy to deceive 
the electors, but it serves to show 
the straits into which Mr Glad- 
stone and his friends have been 
driven in order to excite a cry 
against the Government, which 
simply asked that the work of 
Parliament might be finished be- 
fore Parliament ceased to exist. 
This, then, is the pitiable exhibition 
afforded by the Gladstonian party. 
On the other side we have an 
altogether different picture. Lord 
Salisbury’s Government can appeal 
to six years of good, honest, prac- 
tical legislation. At peace with all 
the world, we have ample time and 
opportunity to consider every legis- 
lative proposal upon its merits, 
and in so doing we know that we 
have Ministers who have perform- 
ance rather than promise, to which 
they can confidently point, and 
who may be trusted to perform 
still more if only we give them a 
majority sufficient to keep in check 
the reckless and mischievous op- 
ponents by whom they are con- 
fronted. 

If the electors desire the welfare 
of their country ; if they wish to 
maintain in the public mind that 
feeling of confidence so essential to 
the prosperity of a commercial com- 
munity like our own; if they in- 
tend to secure a strong Government 
and to save us from spasmodic and 
empirical legislation; if, in one 
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word, they desire the peaceful pro- 
gress and prosperity of our beloved 
country, they will not doubt their 
duty at the present crisis. They 
will refuse to hand over Ireland to 
men of whom many have been con- 
victed of illegal conspiracy before a 
commission of impartial judges ; 
they will decline to place Great 
Britain under the control of the 
allies of these men. On the con- 
trary, they will decide that a longer 
expiation is necessary before poli- 
ticians of such proved incompe- 
tency can again be intrusted with 
office, and by a decisive majority 
they will maintain in power the 
Salisbury Government, which for 
six years past has guided the 
country safely through storms and 
perils of no ordinary magnitude. 
Let no man shirk or shrink from 
the duty which lies before him. 
Let no inconvenience of a personal 
character, be it what it may, deter 
men from recording their votes for 
Unionist candidates. The defeat 
of Lord Salisbury at the present 
moment would be a grave public 
misfortune. The victory of the 
Government, on the contrary, would 
be a victory of good sense, pru- 
dence, and loyalty to the consti- 
tution which is well worth the 
struggle. The battle is at hand. 
The armies are arrayed face to face. 
The issue depends upon the elec- 
tors, and may God direct them to a 
righteous judgment ! 
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